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By Christine Spolar 

Washington ftjjr Service 

WARSAW — Three years after Po- 
land adopted (tee of the toughest abor- 
tion laws in Europe, a lucrative industry 
of thinly veiled deception prospers here 
and beyond the borders of this largely 
Catholic nation. 

Newspapers in this capital city 
routinely advertise low-cost “treat- 
ment,” the unmistakable code n» pie for 
abortion. Doctors here and in Katowice, 
Krakow and Lodz take abortion ap- 
pointments over the telephone. That! 
are travel agencies whose ma^i purpose, 
is to ferry pregnant women tb countries 
where abortion is legal. / 

This month, opponents' of the abor- 
: tion ban are citing thosq contradictions 
as they mount die most serious par- 
liamentary challenge . yet to the 1993 
law. The Sejm,. Parli am ent’s lower 
house, is expected to vote soon on an 
amendment to die law drat would ef- 
fectively restore die practice of abortion 
on demand here — r a. situation that is 
already in effect for women who have 
money and a knowledge erf the pro- 
fessional underground. -- 

“After 40 years of communism, 
Poles should. learn, that the taw means 1 
something," said izabela Jaruga- 
Nowacka, who introduced the abortion 
amendment “ifa law can't be enforced 
— and this one' canV—it shouldn’t 
exist Law meant nothing in the Com- 
munist state. We shouldn’t preserve that 
tendency now.” • 

Poland’s 1993. abortion law bans a 
procedure that was die country's most 
commote contraceptive under Commu- 
nist rote, with an estimated 500,000 
abortions performed yearly in . the 
1960s. More restrictive than laws in any 
country m Europe except 1 reland, the 
Polish statute forbxls abortion unless a 
tovqman has been japed, her health is 
fudged at risk or her ferns, cook! be 
Serwtesfjr deformed . 

Under foe law, womea who undergo 
abortions are gor liable to prosecution, / 
but the' doctors who perform ftem. arid 
their assistants, are. So for, ahaadful of 
doctors have, been investigated and a 
single trial ended in acquittal. 

StrO, one doctor in southern Poland, 
who estimated that about five women a 
month ask him for abortions, said (bathe 
was leery of the law. “You sweat.” he 
said of the risks. “It’s a difficult subject 
for all of us. My job is not about abor- 
tion, but I try to look at a woman as a 
human bemg and nota tiring. Soane are 
just desperate.” 

The doctor said he bad ended the prwj- 
nanties of 20 women and referred 30 
other .women to Britain and (he Neth- 
erlands- 

Doctors in other countries who 
provide abortions for Poles are bolder. 
A scheduler for a Berlin-based abortion 
clinic that advertises in a Polish weekly 
magazine was succinct .with a caller 
,who phoned from Warsaw about an 
abortion. Within minutes, the scheduler 
set an appointment fra: the following 
week. Tne price: $500. But “getting 
there is your problem,” she said. 

No one knows how many Polish wo- 
men now undergo abortions. The Polish - 
Federation for Women and Family 
Planning estimates the number to be at 
least 40,000 a year, the most conser- 
vative figure in the debtee. Even if the 
iota! is a fraction of .that, the revenue 
spirals into the millions of dollars. 

“When I worked, I worked 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week.” said Arka- 
diusz GiL the lone travel agent to face 
trial on charges of transporting women 
from Poland to the Czech Republic for 
abortions. 

For 14monxh& until he was arrested in 
1994, Mr. Gil said, he offered the 
cheapest tour — about $300 for an abor- 
tion, plus transportation. The 36-year- 
old, who will go on trial this month, will 
not say how many women bought his 
tours. 
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See ABORTION, PageS 
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B y Tom Buerkle 

• International Her tdd Tribune 

BRUSSELS — The Emopean Uni- 
on’s attempt to defend itself from U.S. 
sanctions on companies that trade with 
Cuba has suffered a potentially fatal 
setback from a legal quarrel that also has 
broader implications for European in- 
temation, EU officials said Tuesday. 

Ibe Danish government has signaled 
tint it will veto proposed European le- 
gislation to block the impact of U.S. 
trade law when the bloc’s foreign min- 
isters mete the discuss the matter in 
Luxembourg on Monday. .; 

- Although Denmark favors the legis- 


Botha Is Facing 
Panel Subpoena 

' South Africa’s Truth and Recon- 
ciliation Commission said Tuesday 
that it would subpoena framer Pres- 
ident Pieter Botha if be did not respond 
to accusations that he ordered the 
bombing of die South African Council 
of Churches in 1988. 

The day before, a framer police 
general told die commission that the 
order to blow up the Johannesburg 
headquarters of the church council 
came from Mr. Botha via foe law and 
order minister. 

Mr. Bofoa, who was president from 
1984 until 1989, (fid not respond pub- 
licly or to foe commission a boat die 
subpoena threat. He has so for declined 
to cooperate with die panel. (Page 2) 

Clouds on Horizon 
For Japan’s Economy 

Nichiei Finance Co. filed for bank- 
niptcy Tuesday with almost 1 trillion 
yea ($8.9 bUnon) in debt and Joan 
guarantees, raising fears that Japan has 
not fully recovered from foe so-called 
bubble economy of foe 2980s. 

Also, data released Tuesday indic- 
ated that Japan's economic outlook, for 
foe next trace to six months was de- 
teriorating, as sluggish demand stalled 
abuddmgjecovery. (Page 19). 


lation in principle, it believes the legal 
procedures used to adopt the counter- 
measures involve an unacceptable 
transfer of sovereignty from Copenha- 
gen to the 15-nation EU, said a senior 
Foreign Ministry official, who spoke on 
condition of anonymity. ' 

The D anish stance has angered other 
EU countries, which fear that a failure to 
adopt the legislation will cripple 
Europe’s ability to stand up to Wash? 
ington. “It would be very regrettable," 
said Werner Hoyer, Germany’s secret- 
ary of state for European affairs. 

European leaders have strongly cri- 
ticized the U.S. trade law, known as the 
Helms-Burton Act. and are seeking its 
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Clinton Targets ’99 
For NATO Growth 

Inclusion of Russia’s Neighbors 
Aids Security for All, He Asserts 


Chirac Lashes Out at Israeli Security 

President Jacques Chirac of France angrily confronting Israeli security agents on Tuesday in Jerusalem, as 
photographed from TV. ‘This is provocation! Stop this now!* protested Mr. Chirac, who bad requested light 
security for his viriL The guards wrestled journalists away and insisted on accompanying him at holy sites. Prime 
Minister Benjamin Netanyahu later apologized for any overzealousness in trying ‘to protect a friend.’ Page 7. 

Danes Upset EU’s Unity on Cuba Trade 

Threat to Veto Anti- U.S. Effort Is Seen as a Retreat From Maastricht 


reversal in the World Trade Organi- 
zation. The law allows Americans to 
seek compensation in U.S. courts from 
foreign companies that use property 
seized by foe Castro regime. 

The adoption of EU blocking legis- 
lation, which would bar EU companies 
from complying with the U.S. law and 
enable them to countersue in Europe to 
reclaim any U.S. damage award, was 
regarded as a formality after foreign 
ministers agreed in principle on the 
measure on Oct 1. 

The proposed EU legislation also 
would be directed against the so-called 

See EU, Page 5 


By Brian Know! ton 

International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — President Bill 
Clinton on Tuesday established 1 999 as 
America's formal target date for ac- 
cepting some former Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries into NATO, die alliance conceived 
a half century ago to contain foe threat of 
Communist expansion. 

In a major foreign policy speech de- 
livered in Detroit, Mr. Clinton did not 
name foe countries be had in mind for 
early membership, although they are 
widely understood to be Poland. Hun- 
gary and the Czech Republic. 

But he stated his goal in unequivocal 
terms: "By 1999 — NATO’s 50fo an- 
niversary and 10 years after the fall of 
foe Berlin Wall — foe first group of 
countries we invite to join should be 
full-fledged members of NATO.’’ 

European members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization have been 
pointing toward a 1999 date for en- 
largement, but this was the first official 
U.S. embrace of that date. 

Making it clear that the carrot of 
membership would remain extended. 
Mr. Clinton said he believed that 
"NATO should remain open to all of 
Europe’s emerging democracies who 
are ready to shoulderfoe responsibilities 
of membership. 

“NATO’s doors will not close be- 
hind its first new members." be said. 

Most of the former Soviet-bloc coun- 
tries have been lobbying vigorously for 
membership, which they see as offering 
assurances of security, stability and 
greater links to the wealthy democracies 
of foe West- 

The alliance. Mr. Clinton said in what 
was his first major foreign policy speech 
of the campaign, must seize a "historic 
opportunity." 

‘ ‘For the very first time since nation- 
states first appeared in Europe." he 
said, “we have an opportunity to build a 
peaceful, undivided and democratic 
continent. 

"If we allow the Iron Curtain to be 
replaced by a veil of indifference, we 
will pay a much higher price later on.” 
he said. 

Mr. Clinton’s speech appeared cal- 
culated to emphasize a presidential im- 
age. But analysts said foe site of foe 
speech was surely no accident: 
Michigan, like other electorally impor- 
tant Midwestern states, has sizable pop- 
ulations of ethnic Poles. Czechs and 
Hungarians. 

The president said that enlargement 
meant "extending the most solemn se- 
curity guarantee to our new allies." 

In practice, it would extend NATO’s 
nuclear umbrella over pans of Central 
and Eastern Europe, an idea repugnant 
to many Russians. 

Clearly alluding to Russia. Mr. Clin- 
ton said that while no country would 
have a veto over NATO enlargement, 
the process would be undertaken in such 
a way that all nations, Russia included. 


would benefit. “NATO enlargement is 
not directed against anyone." he said. 
"It will advance the security of every- 
one. 

“Indeed. " he continued. "Russia has 
foe best chance in histoiy to help to build 
foal peaceful and undivided Europe, and 
to be an equal and respected and suc- 
cessful partner.” 

Mr. Clinton said that Russia and 
NATO should work out a formal co- 
operation agreement. 

A mechanism should be established, 
he added, for regular NATO-Russia 
meetings at all levels. 

See CLINTON, Page 7 


The Real Race 
For Admission: 
2d-Tier Nations 
Press Alliance 


By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — As President 
Bill Clinton formally endorsed foe con- 
vening of a NATO summit meeting next 
spring, his speech in Detroit set the stage 
for intensive consultations over which 
Eastern European countries deserve to 
be admitted to foe club of Western 
democracies. 

There is little dispute in Western cap- 
itals about foe three leading candidates 
for NATO membership. During foe sev- 
en years since foe collapse of com- 
munism in 1989. Poland, foe Czech 
Republic and Hungary all have made 
rapid strides in moving from totalit- 
arianism toward democracy and free 
markets. The real contest. Western of- 
ficials agree, is likely to be among foe 
second-tier countries, such as Slovakia. 
Slovenia and possibly Romania 

"We consider that we belong in the 
first group." insisted Foreign Minister 
PavoT Hamzik of Slovakia “If NATO 
enlargement is confined to just two or 
three countries, there will be good se- 
curity guarantees for these countries, 
and a gray zone for everyone else. This 
is the equivalent of no security at all." 

“NATO can be rounded out by in- 
cluding Slovenia.” argued the Slov- 
enian foreign minister. Davorin Kracun. 
"We provide a link between Italy and 
Hungary." 

Clinton administration officials re- 
fuse to speculate publicly on which 
former Communist countries are lead- 
ing candidates for NATO membership. 

See NATO, Page 7 


Congressional Candidates 
Are Told to Break From Dole 


By Adam Clymer 

Ne*’ York Times Senice 

NEW YORK — Republican Con- 
gressional candidates are being urged to 
cut loose from Bob Dole and urge voters 
to back them to maintain a Republican 
majority and deny a re-elected President 
Bill Clinton a "blank check." 

The advice, being passed on by field 
operatives of foe National Republican 
Congressional Committee, dovetails 
with foe key findings of the latest New 
York Times/CBS News Poll, which 
shows Democrats in reach of regaining 
the House, holding a 47 to 39 percent 
advantage when people were asked 
which party they would back. 

But foe poll showed that foe prospect 
could be jeopardized by a substantial 
concern, shared by a fifth of probable 


Clinton voters, about letting Democrats 
control both Congress and the White 
House again. 

Forty-eight percent of those polled 
said that if Mr. Clinton won re-election, 
it would be better to have a Republican 
Congress to check him; only 4] percent 
a Iso wanted a Democratic Congress. 

Republicans have done their own 
polling and found even more dramatic 
results, according to a highly placed 
party worker, speaking on condition on 
anonymity. He said their data suggested 
that as many as 10 percent of foe elec- 
torate might abandon their Democratic 
House candidate when confronted with 
the risk of giving the Democrats un- 
divided control in Washington. 

The advice to candidates to stress foe 

See POLL, Page 7 


Hope for Gloomy Russian Children: ‘Sesame Street 5 Rolls In 


(is? 



By Michael Specter 

' . New larkTbaes Service 

MOSCOW — Their parents’ idea of American 
culture usually comes straight from watching 
Russia's most popular television shows: “Dyn- 
asty.” "Baywateh" and "Beveriy mils 
90210.” 

Now Russian children are also about to have 
their chance to take pair in foe great American 
intellectual experience. At least they wiB set 
something worth watching: On Tuesday, a strik- 
ing Russian version of “Sesame Street.” or 
“Ulitsa Sezam,” as it will be called brae, star- 
tedappearing on television sets across foe coun- 
try. 

• “Sesame Street," which is singly one of the 
most influential children’s television programs. is 
often exported and usually welcome m & coun- 
try to which, it is senL But nothing is so simple in 


Russia. It took five years and $6 million to 
develop an indigenous show that would appeal to 
Russian children, yet not be so gloomy mat the 
people from Children's Television Workshop re- 
fused to produce it 

During that time armed gunmen drove the 
company from its Moscow work space, and na- 
tionalist politicians demanded to know why Rus- 
sia needed television shows from America for its 
children to watch in the first place. 

“It has been a long haul.” said Natasha Lance 
Rogoff, foe executive producer and series director 
of the program. "We had a lot to overcome but 
also a lot to work with. Tbe talent here is rich and 
wonderful, the children are curious and there is a 
place for tins show.” 

That’s putting it more than mildly. Russia has a 
great tradition of brilliant animation and won- 
derful theater for children. But there is only one 
educational show for foe preschool set, and “Ses- 


ame Street," which will ap pear three times a 
week at 6:30 PM. on NTV, the independent 
television network, is an addition sought des- 
perately by educators and parents alike. 

But the goofy cheer of the American show and 
foe obvious mission of preparing children for the 
joy of learning has been achieved in Russia only 
with enormous effort. 

After seven decades of totalitarian rule, fol- 
lowed by several years of constant economic and 
political uncertainty, this society is anything but 
jolly. The birthrate has plummeted for years, and 
young families — often viewing the foture with 
undisguised dread — have not been eager to raise 
families. 

Not surprisingly, perhaps, children here are 

grim. 

“When we went to audition children,” Miss 
Rogoff said, “90 percent of them sat back in their 
chairs and started to sing very sad songs. It was 


astonishing to see. But joy did not crane easily to 
them. In fact, obedience, solemnity and duty 
seemed to be all they knew. It was sad, but it 
reminded me how important it was to bring this 
show to Russia.” 

There is nothing dour, or even very American, 
about “Ulitsa Sezam." New York City’s quint- 
essential brownstone — the setting for “Sesame 
Street” — has somehow become the building 
courtyard that is the center of human activity in 
most villages and cities in Russia. Big Bird is out. 
replaced by an awkward and adorable doglike 
character named Zdiboba. who lives in the hol- 
low of a gigantic oak tree. Other characters — 
including the imaginative but sbghtly ditzy Bu- 
sinka and Kubik. foe pensive inventor — manage 
to come straight from foe long tradition of Rus- 
sian folk tales while seeming distantly related to 

See OPEN, Page 5 
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Moscow Campus / 'Marxist Philosophy' Is Out 


Communist University Adjusts to 


M OSCOW — In the old days, Fidel 
Castro and Yasser Arafat walked the 
halls as guests of Patrice Lumumba 
University. And in the dormitories, 
the talk among students was of revolution and of 
radical plots to shake off colonial and imperial 
masters. 

“We were idealists.” said Valeri Belov, a 
Russian law professor who graduated from die 
university in 1973. “We thought we could 
change the world.’' 

Created by the Soviet Communist Party in 
1960, Patrice Lumumba University had as its 
mission to recruit and train students from de- 
veloping countries. It was hoped that these 
young men and women, who studied free of 
charge, would carry the Communist revolution 
across the Third World. The school was renamed 
for Patrice Lumumba, the first prime minister of 
Zaire, after he was killed in 196 1 during a coup 
that be said was backed by the United States. 

But when the Soviet Union collapsed in 199 1 , 
so did much of the university's financing. Schol- 
arships dried up, and poor foreign students 
stopped coming. 

Today, the university, which mice educated 
Nicaraguan guerrillas, Sri I-ankan revolution- 
aries, and the terrorist known as Carlos, now 
courts those who can pay their own way. Many 
are the wealthy sons ana daughters of the Third 
World capitalists the Soviets once dreamed, of 
overthrowing. 

“Yeah, they all used to be Communists here 
and some of the teachers still are,” said Olawale 
Be wap. a 21 -year-old engineering student and 
doctor’s son from Lagos who listens to Amer- 
ican rap music in his spare time. “I just tell them, 
‘You’re old-fashioned.’ ’’ 


By Rachel L. Swams 

New fork Times Service 



plained that die police harassed them. And stu- 
dents say they are still tormented by pohce 
officers, who stop them, demand to seem® 1 * 
visas, and then insist on a bribe before letting 
them go. 

“The first Russian word I learned was 
‘fine,’ ” said Mr. Xuan, which he said was the 
polite word that the police often use when de- 
manding money. “On die metro, the people, 
they yell, ‘Go home!’ ’’ - 

Such hostility surprised Osahon Egho, an 18- 
y car-old law from Nigeria. Her father, 

now an engineer, attended the university as a 
young man. He still raves about the hearty wel- 
come he received here. 

“Foreigners, we who Kke kings, that’s what 
my father me,” Ms. Egho said. -“But now 
we’re second-class citizens.” 

She says that she and hex friends would have 
preferred to study in tbs West. But since Ni- 
gerian gangs have been linked to the heroin 
trade, Nigerians often find it difficult .to get 
student visas, die said. 

“America wouldn’t let us in,” Ms. Egho said. 
“Lot don wouldn’t let us in. So we c ame here. I 
think I regret it” 


UN Rescues * 
48 Aid Staff 

Trapped by 
Zaire Combat - 


“Yeah, they all used to be Communists here and some of the teachers 
still are,” says Olawale Bewaji, above right, with a fellow Nigerian 
student, Osahon Egho. “I just tell them, ‘You're old-fashioned.*” 


F IVE YEARS after the collapse of the 
communist ideology that curated it, 
Patrice Lumumba University — now 
renamed the Russian People's Friend- 
ship University — is still struggling to establish 
a new identity in a democratic Russia. 

Foreigners, who once dominated the uni- 
versity with 65 percent of tile enrollment of 
7.000, now make up only 30 percent of the 
student body. The Third World students who do 
walk the campus these days cany beepers, wear 
jeans, and rent movies for VCRs they brought 
from home. Most dream about making money, 
not revolution. 

Confronted with the new reality, the admin- 
istration added business courses, tossed out com- 


munist texts and dropped classes like Marxist 
Philosophy. The once-required staple, “History 
of the Communist Party,” is now history itself. 

Even the remaining Communist students here 
arrive with capitalist sensibilities. 

“When I got to the dormitory, there was 
nothing but a bed in the room — and an un- 
comfortable bed at that,” complained Xuan Yiz- 
eng, 23, an economics major from Beijing. “I 
had to buy a television and a radio myself. Can 
you believe that?” 

Although the Russian students at the college 
tend to be those unable to get into more pres- 
tigious institutions, the university still attracts 
foreign students because its diplomas still cany 
weight in parts of the Third World and because 
its tuition is only $ 2,000 a year — a bargain when 
compared with some Western institutions. 

But the changes sadden some old timers, who 


miss the healed political discussions at the uni- 
versity. 

“Now there are just a few dances, that’s it.” 


“Now there are just a few dances, that’s it.” 
said Mr. Belov, who heads the university's 
graduate association. 

“The students study business and they think 
about making money.” be added. “In the old 
days, we thought about the struggle. Now, they 
study capitalist ideas and forget they're in the 
birthplace of socialism." 

The welcome that the young foreigners once 
received from Russians, who viewed the stu- 
dents as allies in the battle against capitalism, is 
also strained. 

Foreign students say they encounter hostility 
and racism on the streets from police officers and 
Russian citizens. Several years ago, an African 
student was killed by police officers during a 
confrontation here with blade students who com- 


B UT EVEN students who complain 
about crumbling dormitories and Com- 
munist professors still com men d the 
university’s academic rigor. 

And the institution still takes pride in its 
history, despite the ffcangwri environment- In a 
glaw case in the Patrice Lumumba museum, for 
instance, hangs a metal etching bestowed by Mr. 
Arafat that depicts a wished-for Palestine. 

It is surrounded by gifts from students and 
politic ians from around the world: elephant, 
tusks from Sudan, a glittering dagger from Ye- 
men, an Aztec calendar from Mexico. 

For while few of the university’s students set 
off communist revolutions, many have become 
respected political and scientific leaders in their 
countries. They include doctors in Japan, econ- 
omists in Chile, politicians in Mexico ■and en- 
gineers in Nigeria. 

And this year, for the first time since 1992, the 
government is once again offering scholarships 
to foreign students. 

Even without the ideological glue that once 
brought people together, the university still 
hopes to unite foreign students and to produce 
well-trained professionals who wifi play sig- 
nificant roles m their countries, Mr. Belov said. 

“Everything has changed,” he said, “but 
what remains is the idea of toe friendship among 
peoples.” 


South African Panel Threatens to Subpoena Botha in Bombing 


By Lynne Duke 

B hs/ung ton Post Service 


JOHANNESBURG — South 
Africa’s Truth and Reconcili- 
ation Commission said Tuesday 
that it would subpoena former 
President Pieter Botha if he did 
not respond to accusations that 
he ordered the bombing of die 
South African Council of 
Churches during his govern- 
ment's war against blacks. 

The commission’s threat 
against Mr. Botha, die 80-year- 
old hard-liner known here as the 
“great crocodile," comes as a 
batch of police officials are testi- 
fying about their role in scores of 
murders and about the security 
and political apparatus during 
the years of white minority rule 
here. 


The commission’s week 
began with the assertion Monday 
by a former police general that 
the order in 1988 to blow up the 
Johannesburg headquarters of 
the church council came from 
Mr. Botha, via a law and order 
minister, Adriaan Volk. Twenty- 
three people were wounded in 
the bombing. 

Mr. Botha, who was president 
from 1984 until 1989, did not 
respond publicly or to the com-, 
mission about die subpoena 
threat So far, he has refused to 
take part in truth commission 
activities. 

With his allegation against 
Mr. Botha, the former police 
commissi oner, Johan van der 
Merwe, became the first high- 
level security official to confess 
to the commission without the 


threat of prosecution. The com- 
mission, established after the na- 
tion's first all-races -election in 
1994, is investigating human 
rights abuses in the era of racial 
segregation known as apartheid. 

On Tuesday, five other senior 
police officials began recounting 
their involvement in 40 murders 
they claim were generally ap- 
proved by the military and police 
chain of command, including 
political leaders. The five offi- 
ciate. three of whom already 
have been charged with murder, 
face prosecution if they do not 
receive the amnesty that die 
commission is empowered to 
confer. 

Among the deaths that the five 
say they caused or abetted 
were: 

» The 1986 car bomb death of 


Piet Ntuli, a minister of a black 
homeland created by apartheid. 

- • The 1 986 murder of Dr. Fa- 
bian Ribeiro, who helped 
apartheid foes, and his wife. 

•The 1985 abduction of three 
Port Elizabeth activists known as 
the “Pebco 3,” who were found 
beaten to death. 

Beyond their specific confes- 
sions, however, came a broad 
description of the bureaucracies 
of state repression thar enabled 
them to operate in military fash- 
ion. 

Political leaders, according to 
Tuesday's testimony, always 
were aware of the activities via 
planning and coordinating bod- 
ies that reported directly to the 
State Security Council. That 
council consisted of the state 
president and ministers with 


portfolios such as defense and. 
law and order. 

Brigadier Jack Cronje, ^ 
former member of the police 
force’s security branch in the 
north who also led a covert po- 
lice hit squad unit known as 
Vlakplaas, testified that a secret 
body called the ‘ ‘Counterrevolu- 
tionary Intelligence Target Cen- 
ter” met monthly to select 
people for “elimination.” The 
operation was established in 
1985 and included members of 
the national military's intelli- 
gence units. 

Activists of all kinds, whether 
suspected guerrillas of the Lib- 
eration movements or civilians 
taking part in consumer boy- 
cotts, could be chosen. 

* ‘It was necessary to eliminate 
terrorists and activists because if 


they were not e liminate d they 
would not be permanently neut- 

rt4ize&,’’- ; hft. -testified*. 

; strategy was “proactive,” be 
said, “before they cotild commit 
acts of tenor.” 

In the case of the Pebco 3, the 
targets were QaqawuliGodolozi, 
Sipho Hashe and Ghamp inn 
Galela, who led civil disobedi- 
ence campaigns in Port Elizabeth 
as a form of apartheid protest. 

Colonel Roelf Venter testified 
Tuesday that he was seconded 
from the Vlakplaas unit nearPre- 
toria to die Pent Elizabeth se- 
curity branch so he could abduct 
the three men, and hand them 
over to a police captain and three 
former anti-apartheid fighters 
tinned collaborators. 

The men were later beaten to 
death. 
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BUKA VU, Zaire —The United Na-! 
ticras evacuated 48 tod woriEerslhesday 
who were trapped in eastern Zara by. 
fighting between the army and ethnic 
Tutsi as 10,000 more Hutu joined 
exodus of 220,000 others from refugee 
camps, UN o ff ic i al s said. • ‘ 

A spokesman in Geneva for toe UN. 
High Commissioner for Refugees, Ron . 
Redmond, said, “We appeal to apsides) f|r 
to step back from the brick of what dost 1 
threatens to become a very zeal hu^ 
mamtarian disaster in a region that has 
already suffered enough” 

He added that the agency had in*-' 
Confinnedbm“a2anmng”rejx)rtsfrorn ! 
Zaire’s military offightmgaratatithe. 
eastern Goma region thaz had caused' 
thousands ' of Rwandans to flee^ 
BQbumba camp. 

Mr. Redmond said the authorities had, 
reported fighting around the thrq; 
biggest camps in the Goma region,' 
winch have a total population of 
400,000 Rwandan Hum. 

Tens of thousands of exhausted Hutu, 
refugees and displaced Zairians flooded 
toward the city of Bukavu in eastern; 
Zaire oil Tuesday, fleeing the fighting' . 

The UN refugee agency in Geneva 
evacuated the 48 relief workers fromM 
tjvira, on LakeTanganyika, to Bukavu^ 
because of the clashes. ' ’ 

The Zairian Army brought reinforce- 
ments of troops and artillery to Bukavu,' 
where it setup an artillery pieoe outside, 
the rathftrfr aT »tm«i in the direction of 
nearby Rwanda. . ~ ! 

In Geneva, Mr. Redmond said many 
of the more than 220,000 Rwandan and' 
Burundian Hum refugees who left the 12- 
camps in tbeUvira region over the week- 
end remained in the surrounding hills/ ' 

He said relief workers .feared an' 
emergency of the kind that foRowedthh' 

■ 1994 massacres in Rwanda of inatority 1 
Tutsi by Hutn hard-liners and ..the eat-! 
odus that followed of Hutu fearingre-' 
prisals. ' - : .7 

The fighting has fueled fears thanhe 
rivalry between Tutsi and Hutu that 

m^OTTutsi in Rwacdaandthe equally* 
bitter civil war in Burundi could engo|f, 
tire whole Central African Great Lakes' 
iemon. 

There was noreliable death toll from 
the fighting that began Friday. Human-’ 
ilarian sources said relief workers ui 
Uvira area had asked for 78 bodw 
shrouds and had spoken of 60 wounded?^ 
mostly civilians. 


nearUvoa on Friday and Zairian s 6 L^ 
dier lolled near Gdma in. the north cfh- 
Sunday. - 1 

Zaire accuses the Tutsi-dominated, 
army in Rwanda of seining up trouble in' 
its already volatile eastern refugee zone, 
by sending in Banyamulenge infiltrat- 
ors. Rwanda denies the charge. 

The Banyamulenge,. ethnic Tutsi < 
who arrived in Zaire from Rwanda late 1 
in the 18th century, accuse indigenous. 
Zairians of trying to force them to 1 
leave. ; 

Unconfirmed reports spoke of a 
Rwandan incursion near Goma over the , 1 
weekend and Rwandan troops creatinga- 
corridor for the Banyamulenge to enter) 
near Rurizi plain m the south. The! 
Rwandan Army has deeded any link 1 
with toe conflict. (Reuters. AFP), 


Jewish Cemetery Is Desecrated in Argentina Vink to Mexican Police Seen in Ikrtle Egg lheft 

J Menn, in the state of Oaxaca. The number of notice authorities denied that am 


By Calvin Sims 

New York Times Service 


BUENOS AIRES — A major Jewish 
cemetery was desecrated over the week- 
end, toe third such attack in Argentina 
this year, raising fear among Jews and 
anger that the government seems to be 
doing little to stop anti-Semitic assaults. 

Jewish leaders expressed outrage 
over toe attack, in which a gang believed 
to have seven members sneaked past a 
guard at La Tablada cemetery on the 
capital's outskirts early Sunday and 
smashed or defaced 1 00 tombstones and 


mausoleums, according to police re- 
ports. The intruders painted red and 
black swastikas and “Hitler” on many 
tombstones before being chased by a 
guard, the police said. 

The attack follows desecrations of 
tombs in Jewish cemeteries in the 
provinces of Cordoba and Salta in recent 
months and the deadly bombings of toe 
Israeli Embassy in Buenos Aires in 
1 992, which killed 29 people, and of toe 
country’s main Jewish cultural center in 
1994, an attack that killed 90. 

Neither the desecrations nor the bomb- 
ings have been solved, prompting Jewish 


leaders to raise questions about the gov- 
ernment's commitment in the cases. 

“Our major concern is thar this attack 
could develop into something much big- 
ger,’ ’ said Sergio Wiedder, the Argentine 
representative for toe Simon Wiesenthal 
Center in Los Angeles. The center is 
devoted to bringing Nazis to justice. 

“The real problem,” Mr. Wiedder 
said, “is one of security. The Jewish 
community is vulnerable to these at- 
tacks, because the government does 
nothing to protea it or to solve the 
crimes. All we hear is a lot of talk and 
promises of security, bat no action.” 


By Molly Moore 

Washington Post Service 
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in toe state of Oaxaca. The number of 
olive ridley eggs in the truck, 526,000, 
nearly equaled the number of stolen 




>lice authorities denied that any of 
sir officers lad been involved. 
“This is only the tip of toe * 


seized a truckload of more than a half 
million turtle eggs in Mexico’s biggest 
bust on record of egg trafficking, and 
in toe process discovered that corrupt 
federal police were escorting toe illicit 
cargo, according to government of- 
ficials and Mexico's most prominent 
environmental organization. 

State police discovered the turtle 
eggs last week during a security check 
on a coastal road and said they had 
been stolen from Motto Ayuta beach 


have confiscated in a year. 

When state police tried to examine 
the truck’s cargo, federal police in two 
automobiles said to have been trav- 
eling with the truck intervened and 
told toe state authorities to allow the 
truck to pass, according to the Group 
of 100, an enviro nmental group. 

The state authorities cold environ- 
mentalists that the state officers in- 
sisted on checking the truck and that 
the federal police sped away. Federal 


in illegal tzaffickzqg” of sea turtles, 
said Homero Aridns, president of the 
Group of 100. “The authorities are 
impotent to stop the thefts.” 

The Group of 100 revealed recently 
that poachers had stolen hundreds of 
thousands of eggs after Mexican mar- 
ines were ordered to leave their posts 
guarding an important nesting ground 
at nearby Escobilla Beach on Aug. 28 
to respond to a guerrilla or ganizati on '5 
attack on a Oaxaca resort town. 
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All telephone numbers in France 
have changed from 8 digits to 10 . 
The new telephone number for the 
IHT in Paris; 


SINGAPORE (AFP) — Mere than 20 airlines around toe 
globe have allowed their pilots to sleep in the cockpit while 
flying, according to a report received here Tuesday. 

Air New Zealand. Qantas, Swissair. Lufthansa, British 
Airways, Flnnair and South African Airways were named in 
the report as among airlines that have introduced cockpit 
naps. 

"The thought may send shivers down toe spines of some 
passengers but for more than 20 airlines around the world, 
sleeping in the cockpit is now an officially sanctioned activ- 
ity,' ' said the report in Orient Aviation, an organ of the Orient 
Airlines Association. 


Crime Cuts South Africa Tourism 


From outside France; 

+ 33 1 41 43 9300 

From inside France: 

Ol 41 43 93 OO 


JOHANNESBURG (Reuters) — South Africa’s tourist 
boom is flagging, with Johannesburg in particular being 
shunned by visitors fearful of the notorious crime rate, ac- 
cording to figures published Tuesday. 

Hotel bed nights sold to foreign tourists declined 6 J 
percent in August from a year earlier to 1 82.686, toe Central 
Statistical Service said. 


Hcralb^Sribunc. 


The Grand’Place in Brussels, one of the most famous 
central squares in Europe, will install an ice skating rink this 
year over its cobblestones from Dec. 20 to Jan. 5. (AP) 
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Authorities in the Portuguese enclave of Macau have 
imposed special protective measures to handle North Korean 
aircraft because of fears of terrorist activities, security sources 
in Macau told the South China Morning Post ( AFP) 
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THE AMERICAS 


By James Bennet 

Ne *' Yor * Tunes Service 

WASHINGTON — When 
Bob Dole left the Senate in 
May, President Bill Clinton 
Jfnt him a gracious letter. 

On behalf of a grateful 
^nenca, as you retire from 
Senate, I thank you for 
your service,” he wrote.. 

But the Clinton campaign 
"*nost immediately began 
Timing a new commercial 
oial struck a very different 
note. “He told us he would 
the narrator began.. 
Then he told os be wasqoit- 
') Fj?Sj giving up. leaving be- 

create — and now, all neof- 
rere are ragative attacks/* . . 
' Thai contrast offered the 
most jarring example of a 
strategy Mr. Clinton has used 
to devastating effect, com-" 
pared with Mr. Dole's auarfrg 
op Mr. Clinton, whibh appear 
to be backfiring. 

, While Republican officials 
gnnd their teeth, voters have 
concluded that Mr. Dole is 
running a far more negative 
campaign than the president 
In fact, of the 33 Qiuton- 
Gore commercials broadcast 
since the summer; of 1995, 
only 5, by the campaign's 
own count, have been' entirely 
^positive — and 3 of those 
' .were released just this month. 
Other commercials have 
mixed praise, of Mr. Clinton 
with attacks on his opponent 
.Officials of the Democratic 
National' Committee, which . 
has broadcast advertising ■ 
since August. 1995, could not 
cpme up. with single entirely 
positive comnWrcia].' - 
' The Clinton campaign has . 
never boasted about its ap- 
proach, while Mr. Dole con- 
ducted an extraor din arily 
public, weeklong discussion 
o'f how ferociously he should 
attack Mr. Clinton. 

' “It was die first time that 
the American peoplegot to sit 
iff on a strategy meeting,” 
said Bill -Knapp, of Squier 
Knapp Ochs, Mr. Clinton’s 


Knapp Ochs, Mr. Clinton’s 
agency, describing it as “a 
horrible strategy.” 

Calling attention to his 
methods that way may help . 
explain why Mr. Dole’s re- . 
cent attacks on Mr. Clinton 
■ lave not worked, with more 
v/oters surveyed in the latest 
New York umes/CBS News 


poll conducting that the Re- 
publican candidate has been 

- more negative and that they 
just don’t like it 

. Yet while the president 
has tried mostly to float above 
: politics, his advertising has 

- stung Mr. Dole and the Re- 
publican Congress for more 

- than a year. 

* ‘Look, politics isn 'tpatty- 
■' Cake," said Mr. Knapp. 
Voters, be said, “expect that 
there are going to be issue 
disagreements and debates, 
: But I think fundamentally the 
. contrasts that we've .drawn 
1 have been issue-based.' * 

Just Monday, die Clinton 
campaign released a commer- 
cial accusing Mr. Dole, who 
has recently ridiculed Mr. 
Clinton for his fund-raising 
practices, of “desperate at- 
tacks.” 

Tbe Clinton campaign 
. skillfully laid the groundwork 
for voters to view Mr. Dote as 
the more negative politician. 

As in the advertisement re- 
leased when Mr. Dole left the 
Senate, the Clinton campaign 
has for months accused him 
of being on the attack, a tactic 
that has driven the Dole cam- 
paign crazy. 

Alex Castellanos, a media 
advisor to the Republican, 
said: “Clinton’s negative ads 
all begin with, There's Bob 
Dote attacking again. Anoth- 
er negative ad from Bob 
Dole.’- And they were doing 
this, before we ran any ads.” 

Advertising strategists said 
that public chagrin over neg- 
ative tactics notwithstanding, 
the Dole campaign had no 
. choice, but to attack: 

“You are playing not to 
end up the race with the 
highest favorable,” said Stu- 
art Stevens, a former Dole 
media adviser. “You’re play- 
ing to. win. You have , to turn 
this into a referendum on BiQ 
Clinton’s fruhne.” 

Which campaign is actu- 
ally more, negative is ulti- 
mately a subjective judg- 
ment 

Further, what some per- 
ceive as * ‘negative” can often 
be criticism of policies or . 
ideas — surely a legitimate 
way for candidates to differ- 
entiate themselves. 

Mr. Dole’s campaign has 
nm its share of critical com- 
mercials. 

- Since the Republican Na- 


tional Convention in mid-Au- 
gust, when the Dole cam- 
paign began receiving federal 
fi na n cing, it has run about 5 
wholly positive commercials 
out of a total of 14. But. by its 
own accounting, it has put far 
more money behind tbe ones 
that contain criticism. It has 
spent $6.5 million on its en- 
tirely positive spots and more 
than $20 million on its critical 
ones. 

Mr. Dole has also devoted 
for more of his speeches to 
attacking the Clinton admin- 
istration, while the president 
has all but ignored Mr. Dole. 

John Buckley, the Dole 
p nmrrmnirafinm director, 
offered this analysis of tiie 
Clinton strategy: “Give cred- 
it where credit is due,” he 
said. “They have masterfully 
mouthed just enough posit- 
ives while sticking the shiv in 
Dole's back.” 

Mr. Knapp of the Clinton 
campaign argued that, ulti- 
mately, voters would reject 
Mr. Dole's criticisms as neg- 
ative because: * ‘They’ve seen 
this president for four years. 
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They know him. They like 
him.” 

Thai has been a significant 
advantage for tbe president: 

While voters already knew 
him, his opponent has labored 
to introduce himself to the 
public with uplifting, bio- 
graphical advertising. Mr. 

Clinton could simply use the 
bully pulpit to remind them 
who he was. while using his 
advertising to try to define 
Mr. Dole. 

Mr. Clinton began his ad- 
vertising on a wholly positive 
note , and extraordinarily 
early. 

IDs first commercial ran on 
June 27, 1995, eight months 
before Mr. Dole even locked 
up tbe Republican nomina- 
tion. 

By August of last year, the 
Democratic National Com- 
mittee was also advertising, 
blending praise of Mr. Clin- 
ton with what would become 
a familiar line of attack. 

“The Republicans are 

wrong to want to cut Medi- m*t 71*00/111^0% 

care benefits,” the narrator President Bill Clinton, business leaders and federal and local political figures turning ceremonial shovels of 
declares. dirt to help break ground for a $1.6 billion expansion of tbe Detroit Metro Airport in Romulus. Michigan. 
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The Man Behind the Ibices That Keep Shrieking ‘Liberal’ 


By Howard Kurtz 

Washingto n Post Service 

WASHINGTON — As the battle 
for control of Congress grinds inro 
its final days. Republicans are fol- 
lowing tbe ideological script of one 
of then* most aggressive and least 
visible political strategists. 

Since he began walking for Jesse 
Helms a quarter of a century ago, 
Arthur Finkelstein has helped elect 
conservative Republicans with a 
two-fisted style that pommels 
Democratic candidates as denizens 
of die far left This year, with mil- 
lions of dollars channeled through 
the National Republican Senatorial 
Committee, Mr. Finke lstein has 
emerged as a major force in a slew of 
high-profile Senate races. 

His style is unmistakable — an 
avalanche of attack ads painting 
Democrats as “liberal,” “ultralib- 
eral,'’ “embarrassingly liberal” 
and “unbelievably KberaL” 

“Essentially he has dictated the 
message strategy far die Republican 
Party,” said Mandy Giunwald, a 
Democratic consultant who is help- 
ing Senator Paul Wellstone, a Min- 
nesota Democrat, fend off Mr. 


Finkelstein’s effort to put him in a 
“Liberal Hall of Fame.” 

“I don't know a Senate race in the 
country where the Republican mes- 
sage isn’t charging liberal, liberal, 
liberal,” the consultant said. 

If his longtime friend and patron. 
Senator Alfonse D’Amato. Repub- 
lican of New York, bad 
his way, Mr. Frnkel- # 
stein would also be FinkeL 

running Bob Dole's . 1. .j 

presidential campaign, mama 

Since Mr. D ’Amato netvvoi 

brought him in as a se- 

nior consultant to tbe 
Republican Senate campaign com- 


tbere just like he leaned on Dole — 
‘Get rid of everyone, just hire Ar- 
thur.' D* Amato has turned on the 
financial faucets for those who hired 
Arthur, just massive expenditures. 

Senator D'Amaio said that was 
"absolutely not” true. “If anybody 
comes to me, I would tell them, I 


Finkelstein, says D’ Amato, is "an 
individualist. He doesn’t play the old-boy 
network. He doesn’t wear a tie.’ 


don’t think there's anybody better," 


mi nee, which be heads, Mr. Fuikel- be said. Mr. D'Amaio added that be 


stein has been paid $500,000 to put 
his stamp on this year's elections. 

Separately, at least three Repub- 
lican candidates have dropped their 
longtime consultants to hire Mr. 
Finkelstein. Some Republicans say 
that Mr. D'Amaio, who controls a 
$10 million budget for advocacy 
advertising, has pressed others to do 
the same. 

Said one Republican consultant 
who has competed for clients with 
Mr. Finkelstein: “D’Amato leaned 
on every (J.S. Senate candidate out 


had recommended Mr. Finkelstein 


Carolina, Lauch Faircloth of North 
Carolina, Don Nickles of Oklahoma 
and Robert Smith of New Hamp- 
shire — are outspoken opponents of 
gay rights. 

In 1990, while Mr. Finkelstein 
was overseeing his strategy. Mr. 
Helms ran ads accusing “homo- 

sexuals” of "buying 
this election for Harvey 
Gantt," his Democrat- 
ic u ic opponent, because 

Iti-DOy Mp. Gantt “will sup- 

port their demand for 

mandatory gay 

rights." Mr. Smith op- 
poses allowing gays to adopt chil- 
dren. Mr. Nickles sponsored the De- 
fense of Marriage Act, which is 


only to Senator Larry Pressler of aimed at preventing same-sex mar- 
South Dakota, who “sought out my riages. 


advice.” 

Mr. Finkelstein, said Mr. D'Am- 
aio, “is incisive. He’s courageous. 
He tells you what the situation really 
looks like. He’s one of the most hon- 
orable. decent people I've ever met 
Hi s political skills are second to 
none.” 

Some of Mr. Fmkelstein's past 
and current Republican clients — 
including Senator Helms of North 


Mr. Finkelstein’s role with these 
senators became a public contro- 
versy last month when Boston 
magazine reported that the 5 1 -year- 
old consultant is gay and living with 
a male companion and two adopted 
children 10 Massachusetts. 

The magazine accused Mr. 
Finkelstein of hypocrisy, as did a 
New York Times columnist. Frank 
Rich, who said Mr. Finkelstein 


“sells his talents to lawmakers who 
would outlaw his family’s very ex- 
istence.” 

Mr. Finkelstein ’s office respond- 
ed with a terse statement: “I am 
disappointed some would stoop to 
this level. 1 keep my private life 
separate from ray business life — 
something my friends and clients 
understand, appreciate and re- 
spect" Mr. Finkelstein told the 
New York Post that “all my friends 
and family know I’m gay.” 

Mr. D’Amaio, a gay rights sup- 
porter, told a Washington Post re- 
porter last month that he knew of Mr. 
Finkelstein ’s sexual orientation and 
that it has “nothing to do with his 
ability” to serve political clients. 

Another Finkelstein secret, until 
it was revealed by a Jerusalem 
newspaper, is that he helped Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu win election as 
Israel's prime minister. Television 
ads suggested by Mr. Finkelstein 
linked images of bombed-out buses 
with pictures of Shimon Peres, then 
the prime minister, and Yasser Ara- 
fat, the Palestinian leader — "adan- 
gerous combination for Israel." 

Mr. Finkelstein did not respond to 
a request for an interview. 


ELECTION 


Politicking and Murder 

WASHINGTON — The Clinton cam- 
paign has unveiled an emotionally charged 
, television ad that recounts die murder of 
’ 1 2-year-oki Polly KJaas and features her 
father praising Mr. Clinton's “courage.” 

In me ad, Marc Khtas touts the pres- 
ident’s “tough crime bill,” although the 
. killer would nave been subject to the death 
penally even before toe 1994 law. Mr. 
Klaas recently criticized a Republican con- 
- - - gressional candidate for exploiting tbe 

murder in an ad against a Democratic op- . 
Jponent of the death penalty. 

Christina Martin, spokeswoman for Bob 
Dole's presidential campaign, said Mr. 
Clinton “is trying to exploit the savage 
W murder of a little girl to prove he cares 
about our children’s welfare. This is a level 
: 1 ■ of cynical exploitation that borders on tbe 

- — ■■ obscene.”" ' 

Joe Lockhart, Mr. Clinton's campaign 

■ spokesman, dismissed .the charges of ex- 

' ' ploitation. “The Republicans have spent 

two yeans and millions of dollars attacking 
the character of the president,” he said. 
“ Here'sa real American who stands up and 
* says die president has the character to make 

■ the tough decisions.” 

In a controversy over another Clinton ad, 

’ the framer first lady Nancy Reagan has 

■ asked Mr. Clinton to stop naming footage 
, of the 1981 assassination attempt on her 

■ husband. The preadent is using the footage 
; in an endorsement ad by James Brady , the 

former White House press secretary 
-wounded in that a ttack . 

“As a matter of decency I would request 
that you remove the replays of the attempt 
on my husband’s life. -Mrs. Reagan wrote 
-Mr. Clinton. (WP) 

{Ihose Chatty Anacondas 

NEW YORK — Anyone who has ever 
ridden in a presidential motorcade comes 
J awa y a tittle awed by the sheer brute power 

.of die thing. It is a force of nature: a big, 
black anaconda snaking down the road. 


flushing lesser cars from its path like pan- 
icked rodents, hissing derisively at red 
lights and slithering effortlessly through 
stop signs. 

Mr. Clinton’s motorcade was slithering 


in New Yoric, bound for yet another mul- 
timillion-dollar fund-raiser, when the un- 
thinkable happened: ft stopped. 

Up front, a limousine door swung open. 
The president emerged. He walked to die 
edge of the road, drawn to what bad ef- 
fortlessly halted a column of bulletproof 
Lincolns and gun-toting security wagons 
and motorcycles and VIP vans. Bystanders 
: gaped. It was-i it was™ 

It was Max C. Chapman Jr. Mr. Chap- 
man — who was, until May, the chief 
executive of the American arm of Nomura 
Securities International, the big Japanese 
brokerage house — is a certified Friend of 
Bill. The twohit it off in August 1995 when 
Mr. Clinton ran into him while on vacation 
in Jackson Hole, Wyoming. When die Clin- 
tons returned to Jackson Hole last August, 
they bonked at Mr. Chapman's vast, lux- 
uriously equipped ranch. 

While the motorcade coiled impatiently 
behind them, the two men chatted for sev- 
eral minutes — about golf, apparently — 
before Mr. Clinton climbed back into his 
limo. 1 

Mr. Chapman, a Republican to the mar- 
row, was simply watching the passing 
parade from his front yard until Mr. Clinton 
spotted him. (NYT) 

Quote /Unquote 

, Nelson Warfield, Mr. Dole's chief 
spokesman, on a new poll giving Mr. din- 
ton a 22-point leal: “The New Yoric 
Times’ numbers neither track our internal 
battleground polling nor match the sky- 
high enthusiasm we're seeing on the road. 
Maybe the Times poll oversampled In- 
donesian billionaires. But the bottom line is 
that the polls remain highly volatile; we’re 
hardly in the final round and Bill Clinton 
still has a glass jaw. All we need to do is 
land the right punch.” (NYT) 


Away From 
Politics 

• A man was executed in the 

electric chair for kidnapping 
and killing an heiress to the 
Evinrude motor fortune. John 
Earl Bush, 38, was put to 
death in Florida for tbe 1982 
slaying of Frances Julia 
Slater, 18. (AP) 

• Detroit health officials, at- 

tempting to find tbe source of 
an outbreak of Legionnaires' 
disease, analyzed water 
samples to pinpoint the water 
cooling tower believed re- 
sponsible. (API 


AMERICAN 

TOPICS 

An East German Warship 
Sails Into the Setting Snn 

The only Soviet-built warship in the 
U.S. Navy left its adopted home waters 
in the Chesapeake Bay this week on its 
final voyage, its armaments defanged 
and its small role in Cold War history 
complete. 

The corvette Hidden see. which was 
capable of launching lightning-fast sur- 


prise attacks in waters quite tike the 
Chesapeake, with its profusion of coves 
and inlets, was being towed, at nowhere 
near the 50 knots of which it once was 
capable, to a final berth in Massachu- 
setts, reports The Sun of Baltimore. 

Tbe corvette belonged to the Easr 
German Navy, but was left without a 
job when Germany reunited, and was 
passed on to the U.S. Navy. Fbr four 
years, technicians picket! the ship 
apart, testing its engines and radar, 
deciphering Russian manuals that oc- 
cupied 30 feet <8 meters) of shelf 
space, admiring its mechanical com- 
puters (yes, mechanical — made with 
hundreds of stainless-steel gears). 

Now this Cold War relic will play 
host to tourists as pan of the USS 


Massachusetts Memorial, a museum 
featuring a half-dozen World War J1 
vessels in Fall River. 

Short Take 

Church organists are an en- 
dangered species, it seems. The num- 
ber of university-level organ students 
has declined and many professional 
organists are reluctant to play for the 
modest salaries that many churches 
pay. Relatively few members of the 
electronic generation take piano les- 
sons and many public schools have 
eliminated music classes. Organ mu- 
sic is also one of the first tilings 10 go 
when churches revamp their services 
to attract a baby boomer crowd. 

Iniemaiioruil Herald Tribune 
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Harsh Taleban* s Losing Battle for the Hearts and Minds of Kabul 


* M* 


By John F. Bums 

New York Tunes Service 


KABUL — The boy standing on a 
chair beside a busy intersection was 
only 13. and be was weeping. Along 
with a 1 9 -year-old youth beside him on 
another chair, the boy had been caught 
gathering scrap iron from a ruined 
palace. Their punishment was to stand 
in humiliation for hours, their faces 
blackened with oily mud, before a 
crowd at a busy Kabul intersection. 

Such scenes have become part of life 
under the harsh new rule of Tale ban, the 
Muslim religious movement drat seized 
power in Afghanistan last month. But by 
ordering such punishments, Taleban has 
brought upon itself widespread unpop- 
ularity, which has contributed to un- 
dermining its power in Kabul. 

Following a series of uprisings in 
towns and villages north of the capital 


that have helped swing the scales against 
Taleban, its members find themselves 
staring down the barrels of two armies 
that have sworn to end die clerics' re- 
gime. 

In some villages, enraged men have 
attacked Taleban fighters with flintlock 
rifles, killin g dozens of men and setting 
off wider turmoil that has speeded the 
advance of the opposition forces. 

Even if Taleban manages to hang 
onto the capital, its weeks in power in 
Kabul will have shifted the political 
advantage sharply, and possibly per- 
manently, against the movement. 

Instead of die acclaim that awaited 
Takban's members when they entered 
the capital with a momentum that made it 
seem that they might quickly end the war, 
the movement now faces a mounting 
antagonism from 3 million people in the 
Kabul area who had become accustomed 
to a life as free-wheeling as any ever 


known in Afghanistan. Something of the 
public mood was evident from the crowd 
that gathered during die punishment of 
theyouihfui scrap collectors. 

The Muslim cleric who ordered the 
boys' punishment cm Saturday after- 
noon said he had been lenient because of 
their age. Ordinarily, the penalty for 
theft under Taleban has beat ampu- 
tation of a hand or foot, sometimes after 
the offender’s hand has been dipped in 
boiling oil. 

But most bystanders seemed more 
moved by pity than contempt. 

In Kabul, Taleban members are 
mocked behind their backs on every 
street comer. “It’s not 1996, it's 1375,” 
has become a common wisecrack, but 
only when out of earshot of the brooding 
men of Taleban with their shoulder- 
slung rifles. 

And outside the capital, where Tale- 
ban never gained die control it has ex- 


ercised in Kabul, the reaction has been 
much stronger, with uprisings and armed 
support for opposition troops. Fearing a 
similar uprising in Kabul, Taleban has 
ordered house-to-house searches that 
have resulted in the arrests of hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of men suspected of 
plotting against the movement 

Some Afghans have even concluded 
that /dimed Shah Masoud, one of die 
better educated of the guerrilla com- 
manders who drove Soviet forces from 
Afghanistan in the 1980s, may have 
delayed the final assault on Kabul to 
allow public resentment of Taleban to 
build. 

Although he is a devour Muslim who 
prays with his fighters five times a day. 
General Masoud has said that he regards 
Taleban's harsh society as incompatible 
with the aspirations of most Afghans. 

“We are not primitive people,” he 
has said. 


Far from easing up as 

irahtaypeffii^mountTdebanhffi ^ who defies the 

rraniedon despite the fighieisluiking in 

After barring women from working thepassage w ay. . . , ‘ 

■d*ta targeting to school, Taleban iW^y Afghans.^ tasbeM 
wentastep further last week and barred something oteesst 
women ami girls in Kabul from using announcements of new rules based on 


■¥ * ; 


■I! - * 


announcements . 
iis interpretations of the Kora n when as 
forces are recoiling before opposing 


public bathhouses — for decades the 
only places where most women could 
bathe in warm water. The bathhouses 
have always been rigidly segregated by 
sex. 

Another new restriction for women 

has been imposed in the few hospitals that Taleban was committed to pressing 
where women are still permitted to work ahead with its new society, regardless or 
as doctors and nurses, mostly on a tight 
r ester basis that allows item to do their 
jobs only once every few days. 

At the Jamhuriyat Hospital, one of 
Kabul's largest, women on the medical 
staff have been restricted to treating 
only women and forbidden to talk to 


troops. . « i " 

But the culture minister in the Tale-. 

ban government. Mullah Anur Khatr 
Muttaqi, said in an interview Monday, 


the 

‘ ‘If we were going to compromise oq 
these things, what would have been the vjj 
point in our coming to Kabul in the first" 
place?” asked the 26-year-old clenc, 
who is a member of Taleban’s Supreme 
Council. 


UN Warns Kabul on Sex Bias 


The Associated Press 

UNITED NATIONS. New York — The UN 
Security Council warned the Islamic fundamen- 
talist Taleban. mili tia in Afghanistan on Tuesday 
that discrimination against women and girls could 
jeopardize international relief aid and called on all 
sides in the country to negotiate peace. 

In a unanimous resolution, th e council also 
called on all countries in the region to refrain from 
supporting the warring parties and urged them to 
step sending weapons into the country. 

Afghanistan's deposed government has ac- 
cused Pakistan of supporting Taleban with 
weapons, training and fighters. 

The resolution declared the council "de- 
nounces the discrimination a gains t girls and wo- 
men and other violations of human rights and 
international humanitarian law in Afghanistan 
and notes with deep concent the possible re- 
percussions on international relief and reconstruc- 
tion programs. 1 ' 

Taleban fighters, who captured Kabul last month, 
have forbidden women from working outside the 
home and barred girls from attending school. 

International relief agencies had relied heavily 
on female Afghan staff members for day-to-day 
operations in Afghanistan. UN officials also ques- 
tion whether the organization could continue to 
provide help for an educational system that is 


closed to half the populatioi 
i equality of i 


principles of the < 
In the 


lation in violation of UN 
sexes. 

resolution, co-sponsored by Russia, the 
United Stares, Germany and the former Soviet 
republics of Kazakstan, Kyrgyzstan and 
Tajikistan, die council also called on the Afghans 
“to cease all armed hostilities, to renounce the use 
of force” and begin negotiations "aimed at 
achieving national reconciliation.” 

■ Attack on Kabul Is Prepared 

Troops loyal to Ahmed Shah Masoud, the mil- 
itary strongman of the deposed Kabul govern- 
ment, reinforced their front-line positions Tues- 
day in advance of a planned attack on the Taleban 
militia defending the capital, Agence France- 
Presse reported from Bagram. 

An officer in the army of the former gov- 
ernment, speaking on condition of anonymity, 
said troops and supplies had been sent along two 
routes leading to Kabul. 

He said the order to prepare for an attack had 
been given but that no precise time for it to be 
launched had been set 

Earlier Tuesday, the Afghan faction led by the 
northern warlord Abdul Rashid Dustam said it had 
demanded that the fundamentalist militia leave 
Kabul, saying no cease-fire agreement would be 
reached otherwise. 



Susiago Ljtn/Tfca Amcincd Proa 

Aii Afghan woman walking past a destroyed tank as she fled her village north of Kabul. 
Fighting between Taleban militia and government forces has driven villa ger s from the area. 
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Paris Area Unfurnished 


The Associated Press 

BEIJING — Foreign Minister Klaus 
Kinkel of Germany said Tuesday that 
Chinese-German relations were back on 
crack after a dispute over Tibet, and he 
quoted President Jiang Zemin of China 
as telling him: "After the rain, the skies 
cleared quickly.” 

Mr. Kinkel said that China and Ger- 
many held different opinions over 
Tibet, but that the two sides had been 
able to discuss the issue in a noncon- 
frontational manner. 

Mr. Kinkel met with Mr. Jiang and 
Prime Minister Li Peng on the second 


been scheduled for July. The visit was 
delayed after the German Parliament 
adopted a resolution citing Qiinese re- 
pression in Tibet. China, which claims 
that Tibet has been its territory for at 
least 700 years, accused die Parliament 
of interfering in its affairs. 


At a news conference, Mr. Kinkel said 
the dispute was behind them. Ofhis talks 
with Mr. Jiang, he said: “We both agreed 
that we have to look to the future now.” 

China’s official Xinhua press agency 
said that Mr. Kinkel had told the 
Chinese foreign minister, Qian Qichen, 
that Germany accepted that Tibet was a 
part of China. 

In his meeting with Mr. Qian on 
Monday, Mr. Kinkel raised the cases of 
two Chinese dissidents, Wang Dan, who 
is expected to go on trial soon, and Wei 
Jingsheng, who is serving a 14-year 
prison term. Mr. Wang, a leader of 1989 
anti -government protests in Tiananmen 
Square in Beijing, faces charges of try- 
ing to overthrow the government, the 
same charge on which Mr. Wei was 
sentenced last year. 

Mr. Kinkel refused Tuesday to go 
into detail about his talks with Chinese 
officials over h uman rights. 


BRIEFLY AS 


Roh’s Daughter 
Is Questioned 
In Bribery Case 

. The Associated Press 

SEOUL — The daughter of an im- 
prisoned former president convicted of- 
corruption has admitted receiving dia- 
mond jewetty inabribery scandal dial is 
said to implicate a former defense min- 
ister, prosecutors said Tuesday. 

That defense minister, Lee Yang Ho, 
was dismissed by President Kim Young; 
Sam last week. 

On Monday night, prosecutors ques- 
tioned Roh So Young, the only daughter 
of former President Roh Tae Woo. 
about an arms dealer's assertions that he 
bribed her with jewelry in 1992. 

The aims dealer, Kwon Byong Ho* 
says the jewels — ■ a ring and a necklace- 
worth $45,000 — were payment for Mr.; 
Roh to promote Mr. Lee. then a lieu- 
tenant general, to full general and make; 
him air force chief of staff. 

Prosecutors on Tuesday quoted Ms. - 
Roh as saying she received the’ jewehy’. 
from Mr. Kwon, but returned it shortly 
afterward. Mr. Kwon said he bought the! 
items using money from General Lee. • 

Over the weekend, the prosecutors! 
said, Mr. Lee admitted giving die arms- 
dealer $50,000 in 1992, but said the; 
money was a personal loan and not a! 
bribe to ensure his promotion. ; 

General Lee got the promotion and! 
the air force job. : After retiring from* 
active service in 1994, he was appointed'^ 
defense minister. 

He was abruptly dismissed last week, 
hours before an opposition party was to 
disclose thedetaQs of the alleged bribery. 
At the time, the. president’s staff sug- 
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curston by a North Korean submarine. 

Prosecutors also questioned Yoon' 
Young Seok, the No. 2 man at Daewoo, 
the large conglomerate. Prosecutors said 
Daewoo admitted Tuesday that it gave 
$365,000 to Mr. Kwon for favorable; 
consideration in a helicopter contract 
The contract has yet to be awarded. 

Mr. Kwon said he gave half of that 
bribe to Mr. Lee, who has insisted he 
never received any money. In all, Mr. 
Kwon accuses Mr. Lee of taking $1.8 
million from Daewoo. 
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rights in Hong Kong after the transfer,” said Emily Lan, a 
member of the delegation and of the colony’s Legislative 
CounciL ... (Reuters) 


North Korea-U.S. Talks Are Set 

WASHINGTON — North Korea's top American affairs 
specialist will meet U.S. officials in NewYmk this week for 
talks ^on a possible North Korean missile test and Pyong- 
yang s nuclear program, administration officials said Tues- 
day. . 

. official, Yi Hyong Choi, chief of the Foreign Min- entering the country^ saying it would 
ti^ A? 3 *” Bureau, ^ visiting New York on attention to East Timor. 

“aoons business, but a Pentagon spokesman said. 

We will carry on conversations with him about the test, 
about the framework agreement” cm nuclear cooperation. 

U.S. and Japanese mfiitarv officials last WA-lr rh-i 


Nobel Laureate Calls Ban * Silly ’ 

SYDNEY — The Nobel laureate Jose Ramos-Horta on 
dismissed ou Tuesday as “silly ” a Phnippine ban on his 
-a- , . -y draw media 


m l is Japanese military officials said last week that 
IS ortn Korea appeared to have marig preparations to test-fire 
a medium-range missile into the sea off Japan. (Reuters) 

UN Role in Hong Kong Urged 

GENEVA — Hong Kong legislators and nongovern- 
mental groups said Tuesday that they wanted the United 
(Nations to ensure some sunervisinn of human riohta th*. 


"I am always amazed that an individual like me, without 
an army and navy behind me, can be considered a potential 
disturbance.” Mr. Ramos-Horta, a roving envoy ofthe East 
Timor resistance movement and co-recipient of this year's 
Nobel Peace Prize, said from home in Sydney. He was 
banned from visiting during the Nov. 25 summit meeting of 
the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation forum. (Reuters) 


Students Protest in Rangoon 
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Families Sue, Citing TWA 800 Fuel Tank 


By Richard Witkin 

ana Don Van Natta Jr. 

New York Times Service 


The lawsuits were believed to be die Despite the lawwiita’ 
first filed on behalf of any families of forVm|fiS 2 strong argument 

ni tS’ s vlctim3 - 71,6 filmg au *° ^ 

m federal court was considered ex- a hnmh damages even if 
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^ T 8 111 t !l££ rash precise chronology for the crash while total of <K 7 ? 3S ^- Eac * :i lawsui£ seeks a 

the cause either a maifuDction^a ^ 


advancing tbe theory that die plane was 
destroyed by a mechanical malfunction 
that could have been prevented. 

Even though government investiga- 
tors have not yet determined whether a 
criminal act or mechanical failure 
caused die July 17 crash, the families, 
relying on the analysis of a former Boe- 
ing engineer who was hired by their 
lawyer, said in court papers dial an ex- 
plosion of the jet's center fuel tank was 
most likely the cause of the crash. 

They argued that it resulted from an 


Boeing and TWA. 

‘*5“-”°”* in- 

_officials with 


vesti] 


precise chronology for the crash while 
the cause — either a malfunction or a 
crinunal aa — has eluded hundreds of 
government investigators. vesmrannn • 

In an unusual meeting Monday, Lee boartf^S^rarTf 1 ^ ^ safety 

New York lawyef, di* **d 

• science before they can .conclude’ 

___ , a missile dr a mai- 

^We are°^ C 00 boa£d wcre ^ flled - 


Kreindler, a . _ 

cussed the plaintiffs’ thesis with inves- wherh!^ n can conclude: 

n gators of the National Transfyirb+timn wmb, a missile dr a mal- 


n galore of the National Transportation 
Safety Board, who have focused more 
closely in recent weeks on several mal- 
function theories. “We are alw* w 
teres ted when 
theories, 
woman 


function i 


ed when people have ideaT and ? eor ^ a ^ oul w h^caused 

■es, said Shelly Hazle, a spokes- said James Kali- 

m for the bomL‘? don’t thSkhL leading dn 

“v --WB we haven’t thought about and of the 3 

i ney argueo mar it resuitea nom an aren’t looking into.” Mr KririndS j- ■ ? added: ‘‘How a prnmnf ‘ 
eiecmcal spark from a defective aux- the lead attorney for tfv vir« n f5*V Vas c ^ ivi ^ ua ^ can teach amrUiSOUPu - m » 
ill ary fuel pump, though they had no ilies in the December 1988 ? e J® r . seen the wredSeo^SJ^fS 

direct evidence to support that theory. Pan Am Fli^MwTver S«S. mg ^ 
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Alter Waiy Swiss Admit 

Poles’ Money Hint for Compensation 
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• Reitieis 

— Switzerland acknow- 

- Sea for the first time Tuesday that 
unclaimed assets of Polish victiitis of 
H ie Holocaust were used to compensate 
^wiss citizens whose property was na- 
tionalized by Poland after the Second 
World War. 

• Researchers have found a previously 
undisclosed protocol attached to. a bi- 
lateral compensation treaty that shows 

Jewish money was used to compensate 
Swiss citizens,” said & Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, Hans-Ruedi Bortis. 

- ‘ ‘There are protocols that show ■who 
hpd bow many assets and so on,” he yriH. 
“We hope to have this in .its complHe 


Saudi King 
Loses Round 
In Villa Fight 


Ageace France-Presse 

GENEVA— Swiss authorities 
have suspended construction work: 
at the exclusive Lake T aman prop- 
erty of King fahd of Saudi Arabia, 
judicial officials said, in die latest 
episode of along battle between the 
Saudi ruler and neighbors angered 


The pcSkecksed the construction 
site Monday after a court mied in 
favor of neighbora seeking a sus- ; 
pension of worik until the authorities 
decide if the project is legal 

Thenei^borsareuymgtokeep 
King Fahd from btrikfing 11 .low- 
rise villas around his lakeside 
palace, m which be has never Sved' 
because it is too small to accom- 
modate his large escort. 

Besides the villas, expected- to 
cover a total surface of OjS hectares 
<L5 acres), the king plans garages 
to house a fleet of cars^ and an 
underground network of tunnels 
linking one building to the next. 

Those who oppose the king’s 
plans argue that they cannot be un- 
dertaken on the lakeside so close to 
a forest The king was reoemhrfinod : 
20,000 Swiss francs ($16,000) for 
allowing 20 trees to be cut down to 
make room forhis project : 


■ form, and then we will release it.” 

‘ Under pressure from Jewish groups, 
- SwizerJ and acknowledged Friday that a 
secret exchange of letters accompany- 
ing the 1949 compensation treaty ceded 
to Warsaw bank accounts and life in- 
surance policies of Poles if they were 
unclaimed by 1954. 

It had denied that the assets, which 
Jewish groups said included the wealth 
of Nazi -era victims, had benefited Swiss 
citizens whose property was taken by 
Poland's Communist government. 

A World Jewish Congress official 
said last week that the admission proved 
that the Swiss “immorally transferred 
Jewish assets to Poland” and he de- 
' manded that the Swiss pay milli ons of 
-dollars in compensation. 

Kalman Sultanik, the World Jewish 
Congress vice president, said in New 
York that the Swiss admission “de- 
mands that immediate steps be taken to 
/compensate the World Jewish Resti- 
tution Organization to put an and to this 
ugjy chapter." 

-The Swiss Foreign Ministry had said 
ii would study the case more closely and 
find more details about what payments 
had been made before responding to 
allegations. ’ 

- The 1949 bilateral treaty publicly 
called for Poland to pay Switzerland 
525 million Swiss francs ($41 5 million 
at 1996 rates) for property the Polish 
regime had seized. 

Switzerland also reacted postwar 
compensation accords with Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Romania 
.and Hungary, it said. It was still check- 
ing whether they contained similar pro- 
visions on assets seizures and whether 
they were enacted. 

V The Swiss Bankers Association also 
saidFriday that it had discovered a 1950 
memo drawing banks’ attention to the 
1949 exchange of letters and asking 
how mnch money was at stake, ft didnot 
give a figure. 

Swiss banks have never disputed they 
were a popular refuge for the wealth of 
European Jews fearing Nazi persecution 
after 1933. Many were drawn by 
Switzerland’s strict bank secrecy and 
neutral status. 

But the banks reject claims that they 
may be sitting on billions of dollars in 
assets left behind by Jewish account 
holders who died in the Holocaust with- 
out having passed along their secret 
bank details. 
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Local Vote in Bosnia 
Is Postponed Again 


5ma Rdtovtoovic/Tbc AMocntcd Pnau 

Italian peacekeepers watching Tuesday as the police removed a car in front of the National 
Museum in Sarajevo, where the Bosnian presidency was to hold its first formal meeting. 


CimpfaJfa Our Stiff Fnm DupvL hrs 

SARAJEVO. Bosnia-Heizegovina — Bosnia's mu- 
nicipal elections have been postponed until 1 997, the 
head of the agency supervising the polls, said Tues- 
day. 

The head of the Bosnia office of the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. Robert Fro wick, 
said that “continuing political problems in muni- 
cipalities across Bosnia” had prompted the organi- 
zation's decision to postpone the “exceptionally com- 
plex” elections, which had been scheduled for Nov. 23 
and 24. 

The Bosnian Serb leadership had openly challenged 
the right of the security organization to supervise local 
elections. There also had been opposition to die elec- 
tions from Bosnian Muslim and Croatian leaders. 

The elections originally were to have been held in 
September, but were rescheduled for November after 
Bosnian Serbs, and to some extent Muslims and 
Croats, flooded voter rolls with their supporters in an 
effort to cement then- holds on key towns. 

Kresimir Zubak. the Croatian member of the three- 
member Bosnian presidency, said late Monday in an 
interview with Croatian state television: “All sides 
think that no conditions exist for fair and solid mu- 
nicipal elections.” I AFP, Reuters) 

■ First Meeting of Bosnian Presidency 

The three members of Bosnia's troubled collegial 
presidency held their fust working session Tuesday in 
a museum here under heavy security. Agence France- 
Presse reported from Sarajevo, quoting official 
sources. 
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Belgians Voice Disillusion 


BRUSSELS — Two-thirds of Belgians do not 
believe the government will deliver on its pledge to 
revamp the country's judiciary in the wake of a child 
sex and murder case, according to a poll published 
Tuesday. 

The poD published by La Demiere Heure news- 
paper underlined the Belgians* widespread cynicism 
toward officials. Sixty-five percent of 1.000 people 
surveyed said they doubted their government would 


and other groups, said it was "‘satisfied with the way 
the vote was carried out, but regretted a few cases of 
irregularities serious enough to warrant careful ex- 
amination by the Central Electoral Commission.” 

The endorsement contrasted with the strong cri- 
ticism that the lead monitoring organization for 


police last month of one of its members in London. 

The police declined ro comment on the reports, 
said by The Sun and Evening Standard newspapers to 
be based on intelligence accounts. ( Reuters ) 


parliamentary elections last May. the Or ganizati on 
for Security and Cooperation in Europe, leveled at 
the Albanian government at die time. It called for 
new elections to be held. 

The organization refused to monitor Sunday's 
vote after the government told it to limit the number 
of observers it was planning to send. Official results 
have not been released, but the governing Demo- 
cratic Party claimed victory in a majority of town 
halls. (AFP) 


Scientologists Strike Back 


reform the legal system as promised. 
Prime Minister Jean-Luc Deb 


Prime Minister Jean-Luc Dehaene pledged 
Monday to introduce constitutional changes that 
would aid the parties’ role in filling judicial posts. 
The practice is seen as putting incompetent people in 
charge of the legal establishment. (AFP) 


Irish Attack Feared in Britain 


Albanian Vote Is Approved 


TIRANA, Albania — A Council of Europe del- 
egation that monitored Albania’s municipal elec- 
tions said Tuesday they had been free and fair. 

The delegation, which coordinated the monitoring 
by 350 observers from the Council, the U.S. Congress 


LONDON — Britain was on alert Tuesday after 
security chiefs were repotted to have warned of a 
huge Irish guerrilla attack before Christmas. 

Security was being tightened in London and 
at military bases after reports that the Irish Re- 
publican Army could be planning a spectacular 
strike, possibly in revenge for the kilting by the 


BONN — The Church of Scientology on Tuesday 
accused Chancellor Helmut Kohl's Christian Demo- 
crats of undemocratic behavior after the party 
pledged to pur ir under official surveillance and bar 
its members from public service. 

“With the passage of this hateful resolution, the 
Christian Democratic Union issued what amounts to 
a manifesto that declares that freedom, democracy, 
and human rights have been cut from the party's 
agenda,” the group said in a statement. 

The U.S.-based Scientologists also compared the 
resolution, passed Monday at the party's annual 
congress, to the Nazis' notorious Nuremberg De- 
crees stripping Jews of basic rights. 

The U.S.-based church has been battling German 
authorities who have refused to register it aa a 
religion. Some German officials portray it as a to- 
talitarian group using manipulative practices for 
profit (Reuters) 
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Eli: Denmark Jhreatens Unify With Plan to Veto Response to U.S. 


Contimied from Page! . 


D* Amato act, which ftreatens .UlS. 
sanctions against foreign companies 
trading with Iran and Lrbya.' 

' The Danish' refusal also maiks a 
growing reluctance by the government 
of Prime Minister Poul Nyrup 
Rasmussen to commit itself to closer 
European cooperation in general, a po- 
sition. that threatens to complicate ne- 
gotiations on EU reform, officials said. 
“Their enthusiasm for Europe is very 
limited,” a senior EU diplomat said. 

' Denmark has stiffened its posture fol- 
lowing a decision by the country’s Su- . 
preme Court in August to allow a legal 
challenge to the Treaty oo European 
Union to proceed. 

" Ttecase,Twdughtbyn<titizens,ocm- 
tends that the government has violated 
the national constitution by ceding too 
.much power to the Union under the 
. ^Maastricht treaty- . 

! The problem with the Hehns-Burton 
countermeasures, Danish officials say. 


is that they- are being proposed under 
Article 235 of the EU’s founding Treaty 
of Rome. That article, a catch-all clause 
That allows the Union to take action in 
policy areas not' specified elsewhere in 
the treaty, is opposed by skeptics across 
Europe who want to limit EU powers. 

.‘‘Article 235 is a no-go," sard a Dan- 
ish official, who spoke on condition of 
anonymity. 

A spokesman fbrSirLeofl Brittazz, the 
EU trade commissioner, said the Danish 
concerns were unwarranted and noted 
that Britain supported the use of Article 
235 because it required unanimous ap- 
proval oFEU countries for the blocking 
legislation. “We're not taking more 
sovereignty,” hesaid. .. 

While toe spokesman said toe com- 
mission was seeking ways around toe 
dispute, other EU officials said the pro- 
posed legislation could not be modified 
ami predicted that Denmark would face 
heavy pressure to relenL 

"The question is whether they will 
have toe guts to Mock what the other 14 


stales are willing to accept,” the dip- 
lomat said. 

More broadly, many EU officials be- 
lieve die court case has caused the Dan- 
ish government to drag its feet in ne- 
gotiations on EU reform. They say 
Copenhagen fears that any agreement to 
extend EU powers would be rejected in 
a referendum, just as Danish voters ini- 
tially turned down Maastricht in 1992, 
forcing its renegotiation. 

Perhaps with that obstacle in mind, 
Mr. Hoyer and his French counterpart, 
Michel Bamier, unveiled a much-an- 
ticipated French -German proposal 
Tuesday to allow subgroups of EU 
countries to pursue joint initiatives in 
areas like defense arid crime-fighting 
without hindrance from reluctant part- 
ners. 

“We must free ourselves of die strait- 
jacket of the unanimity requirement,” 
Mr. Hoyer said. “The larger the Union 
becomes, the more it will be necessary 
to allow a member or two to disagree 
and still allow the Union to function.” 
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OPEN: for Gloomy Russian Children, * Sesame Street’ RoUs In 


Continued. from Page 1 


their American counterparts. 

- “Ulitsa Sezam” seeks to 
(each children to be proud of 
themselves and their country, 
to respect their parents but to 
unde rstand that fun is an im- 


portant part of life. 

. The show brings to Russia 
the same inventive wordplay 
with the alphabet that has 
helped teach -millions of 
American youngsters how to 
lead. One minute Zeliboba is 
prattling on about butterflies 
(whose Russian name begins 
. with the letter “B,” too) and 
the next butterflies are flying 
at the s cr een as children 
screech, “Brarol” <anqther 
:*B” word, even in Russian). 


But even the alphabet turned 
out to be tough for some of toe 
screenwriters to handle. 

- From long experience toe 
producers know, that a tight 
touch works best. The writers 
wanted' to use 'heavy words 
gleaned from their own de- 
pressing childhoods’ Using 
the wad “depressia" (no 
joke) to teach a child how to 
use toe letter “D” might 
make Dostoyevsky smile 
briefly, but it is not a formula 
for success with toddlers. 

“We are a country that has 
lived through a .revolution in 
the last decade,” said Vladi- 
mir Grammatikov, the direc- 
! tor of toe series, who has a 
reputation. for producing 
high-quality films here. “So 


we are, of course, having 
trouble finding people with a 
new approach to toe world. 
That is exactly why this show 
is’ so titpely and valuable.” 

- There is also the program's 
traditional commitment to 
ethnic blending and ecologic- 
al responsibility, which grew 
out of hs roots as a snow 
developed by people with a 
lingering '60s view of the 
world. Learning toe alphabet 
is one thing; teaching a Rus- 
sian child the importance of 
recycling in a country where 
that worn means nothing — at 
least not yet — may be an- 
other. 

- Still, you have to start 
some where. And Russian 
educators have finally admit- 


ted that television has become 
as influential here as it is in 
every other country. 

The show was produced 
with the help of several 
grants, including one from the 
United States Agency for In- 
ternational Development and | 
the Soros Foundation. 
Nobody expects it to earn 
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Tel (41) 228497411- 24fir (41)22849 7440 - Fax (41) 22 700 1913 


FOREX 

Managed Accounts 


much money .A bout 60 per- 
cent of the shows are made in 


cent of the shows are made in 
Russia with Russian children; 
the rest are dubbed. 


‘‘We are honestly hoping 
have as much of an effect 


With U.S. S 700 Million under management, 
achieved NET profits were: 

1993: 54.73% 1994: 217.70% 1995: 141.41% 

Minim um discretionary account accepted: U-S. $ 250.000 
Individual accounts are opened at banks in London or Geneva 


FREE FOREX AND COMMODITIES REPORTS VIA E MAIL 
VISIT OUR SITE AT http://www.surgetrd.com 

21 -23 Rue du Clos, CH-1 21 1 GENEVA 6 
Tel.: (41 ) 22-700 2051 Fox: (41 ) 22-700 2061 

SEE US ON CNN - TEXT PACE 744 


to have as much of an effect 
on Russian children as 'Ses- 
ame Street’ has had on Amer- 
icans,” Mr. Grammatikov 
said. “We want to make this 
revolution as important as . 
those we have already had.” 


Aminex SA.8JL 

Geneva. Switzerland Tel: (41-22) 7S7 57 57 - Fax: TR" 7 *7? 58 


REHDER & PARTNER AG, ZUG - Switzerland 

SENNWEinSTKASSF4J - &3J2 STKINHAUSEN 


Banking in Switzerland. 
Where tradition means 
performance. 


ABORTION : Polish Ban Gives Rise to a Lucrative Underground 

Continued from Page 1 The outcome is by no means assured One woman, who spoke on conditior 


FOREX 

Managed Accounts 
Please contact: 

Martin Glow. Tel.: 0041 41 7400022 - Fat: 0041 41 740 00 29 


For example, +9.93% annualized return. 

lAvg. annual return ol our investment strategy Mixed Ii, USS, 1982-19961 


For detailed informalion, please contact us now: 

‘S 0041-1-267 54 79 Fax 0041-1-267 54 82 


- “j can tell you that fbe doctors, toe 
underground and busses like mate 

account for millions of dollars m bust-- 
ness.” he said. “I made a lot of 

could change this month. The 
Seim voted in September to ameod toe 
1904 law and allow abortions for wo- 
men “who find themselves iti difficult 
living conditions or have other impor- 
tant personal reasons. . . > 

The amendment was defeated in the 
Senate, where support forjt;c^bled- 
under pressure from toe Catholic 
unuc r iflKf- minnie -political 


Ch and some la.s?-mjiuite-poIilical 

^ maneuvering by rigbusi pphuamx. _ • 
Bui toe Sejm isexpectedto vote again 
on toe amendment sorin.and pas^ge by 
a vole of a majority ptus one vvotod send 
toe bill directly lo Prejndent Aleksander 
Kwasniewski, who has promised to Sign 


The outcome is by no means assured/ 
■ Political analysts say Sejm support for 
the amendment is dwindling. While sur- 
veys indicate most Poles favor more 
liberal abortion standards,, this silent 
majority lends small comfort to law- 
makers who know that Poland's bishops 
can strongly influence toe vote in par- 
liamentary elections next year. 

Since the abortion law was passed in 
1993 and the underground began thriv- 
ing. official statistics have strained 7 
credulity. Last year; 559 abortions were 
recorded in a country of 38 million 
people. ' 

‘At the same time, contraceptive use 
..tas increased. But contraceptives are 
expensive for toe average Pole, and 
‘ church influence has kept sex education 
• in schools to a minimum. Not surpris- 
ingly, perhaps, the number of miscar- 
riages and mfantirides has risen, ac- 
cording to statistics from the Federation 
for.Wonwn.and Family Planning. 


One woman, who spoke on condition 
of anonymity, counts herself among 
those statistics. She had an abortion in 
1983, a legal, two-hour procedure in a 
state hospital. In 1993. with two chil- 
dren, she became pregnant again. 

The woman, who said she could not 
afford another child, asked a doctor 
friend to abort toe fetus. The doctor 
dilated her cervix, roughly manipulated 
her uterus for 20 minutes and told her to 
watch for signs of bleeding. It began the 
next day, and toe woman sought help at 
a state hospital where her friend worked. 
No one asked her, she said, how the 
bleeding started. 

Both abortions were difficult choices, 
she said. As a mother, the second was Far 
more troubling. 

“I was fed up,” she said of her mood 
at the hospital. “1 already had a heavy 

t 3 _ _ * it L. ■■ JtL 


Wfell known Swiss Foreign Exchange Broker 

Looking for Introducing Brokers World-wide 
for retails clients 

Top quality back-office, competitive conditions 
Please call: + 41 22 318 51 05 


Name, First Name: 
Address: 


I Town, Country: 
\ Tel.: 


UeberseeBanfc 

ljmroatqua' 2, CH 8024 Zuncti. = * 


j • Keen spreads; no commission 

SStSSSm • * W T. iransaci ! on 5 1 M- 000 

1 • Competitive margin rates 

iO tndev pie. 1 Warwick Eo— . London SWI E 5ER, Great Britain 




burden of deciding to go through with it 
— and then 1 had to have the indignity of 


“and then 1 had to have the 
hiding.” 


For further details on bow to place your listing contact WILL NICHOLSON in London 
TeL: (44) 111 836 48 02 -Fax: (44) 1 77 240 225 * 

Hcralbl^lEribuiif. 
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BUSINESS MESSAGE CENTER 


READERS ARE ADVISED 

that the Imamalianat Hera U 
Tr&vne cannot be held napoo- 
3&>le for bu or damages 
incurred as a result af transac- 
tion* bann i n g from a hw ft a- 
menu which appear in our 
paper. If is therefore recom- 
mended that readers make 
appropriate inquiries before 
tearing any money or entering 
ado any bending umuih i ciih i 


START your om mpwttexpon agency. 
Personal atnw. EafflMshod 1946. Di- 
als ISO caunrtes. Flee bootiet Wage 
WOrid Trade. Oapi 2C71 SO Bumhli 
Road. Beckenham. Kent 3R3 3L» JC 
Tet 1B1 050 OIBI (24 hrel 


OFFSHORE COWAWES 


TWO THREE STAR 


SEEK TO BUY GOLD. CRUDE OIL 
FOR SALE; diamonds, aircrafts cargo. 
SANCHEZ Fax +33 3 » 60 53 17 


READY UAOE Offs.. FULL ADtfK 
TRADE D0CUM9TT5 AND (JO 
BANKWG & ACCOUNTING 
CHMA BUSMESS SERVICES 


fsjth. 

LONG TfflM USASES 
FOR SALE 


Business Opportunities 


Comer SWe Ho tor mmatate 
sennas 5 company brochure 
MACS LTD, fta906.AUan Plaza 
2-6 Grannie Hoad; 1ST. Jtottoon. 
Rang Kona (Host nacsQNuver.nei 
Tel: 8SM7H1223 Fin 27224373 


PHILIPPINES 

Mania - 104 roons 
Gets- 150 non 
bwasbnert reqohBd USS 9iL 
ftr tether MA contact Omam 
Fare (632) 522-2062 or 621-5331 


DELAWARE INCs, LLCs 


ImporVExport 


GSM MOBILE PHONES 
BRANDED PHOTO 
RIBS & PAPER 
TOUETWES 

CMS 

PHONE +44-101 -530-2729 
FAX '441S1-83W140 


Deal (fired with Delaware agent, save 
money or USA company formation. 
Delaware Inc. or LLC. S35D U& Fast 
iBftiMe. complete sense In a9 US 
sides Free rib. CaB or toe 
CcroAm eri ca. fee. 

1Q50 saaifiSww, Dept H 
Dover, DE 19901 
Tet 3E-736-S10 
Far 302-736-5620 
tntem* hap’Vrmmajrpamencajsm 


OFFSHORE COMMERCIAL BANK 
FOR SALE. 

WBh Oats A fcansa and conesponden 
bar* refetanshp. Includes a to -free 
taking company, a ILS. stakSary win 
New Yost Cly DftctB. and a UK 
atafaiy wfiti London offices. Immedaie 
acqutttofL 100% contrat US S60.000. 
FMANCE MERCHANTS GROUP. 
Nassau TeL (809) 3947000 
Fk (809) 3947082 
todaa Tdfac « 181 539 E4& 


1BAMQCA B-V. PRESENTS: 
Manubtras of httt rpaSytataumer 
Glass, Ceram \ Tsranffi Irom 
LdJntanla. Seeks taporters / Agents 
wnfcMde. Weaee con tefl opr m bs 
oma dia don in Ib Ndhafends 
TRAMOCAB.V. 

P.O. Box 2464 - 3000 0. FWsdara 
Tefc+31 1CLZ1318T6 Fas 31.102330396 
E-Utot tiamocaOwotUacces&fll 
Note WUnd expedarw tort iqjy 


GENERIC CIGARETTES, Amenwn 
blend tobacco, loured press, pnvale 
Ube+bnu available. FAX USA. 1 (954) 
474-3666. 


m/AWm IL1« By Brrts 
hnneOiaie meeting. 2S0IWT Sugar 'K 
Si 85 C+F. BWA Buyer Fat +44 
1513571384 


JOWT VENTURE: Hwfica! Research. 
Inc. has ta ‘Sm Patti* pragran, Sex 
Path. Sleep 5 Stress Patches ready tor 
market 50/50 deal, 8 you can hands 
large iwessnert or Have large rrmestos. 
Ur. Tehim Tet 9549646774 
FAX: 9549648812 USA 


BUYERS WANTED. Reefiok, Converse, 
Adidas. FBa Focwear. Armani. Zegna, 
Bess. Valeran & Fenagamo dotting & 
acessraws Fac 7+M-821-9734 USA. 


FOR SALE: MOBIL 6A5 STATION & 
Rqjer Shop in Mbmi Beach. Business S 
Propoty | or long term teasel Good op- 
poriunty tor nvesws or hti migrants. 
5350,000 cash-down required. FaxAJSA: 
3054350321. 


OFFSHORE BANK CHARTERS 
iBdh Exsttog S Ssrt Ups) 
AvaBaUe for kmnedtte Acquttkon 
CaS: (USA) 310-376-3480 
Far (USA) 310-7988842 
Avoid tte hype & owfcsry sues 

asaodm wtn cheap Cbss A banked 

HMMrfo Burtiess Corouttants. toe. 


rouble European cowcction 
A satatartce end Rapresentefai 
Trade & Finance 
FtaHk ftreerasis. Fotorvp 


EMC -TeE +3M-45 58 OS 22 
Fax +33-147 05 44 08 


FAMOUS BRAND FOODS. Health S 
beauty ads. US ongri Vdume 
purctees only. Fez 954-4743666 USA 


FAMOUS BRANDS CAMERA FILM tor 
a* peri, low press, volume only. 
Fax USA: 1 (954) 474-3866 


GO PUBLIC FASTI Experienced securi- 
ties attorney wB tale you pubBc an 
NASO BB in 6 to 8 trades. SW.000 
down. Sheto are also avaBsHe. (702) 
389-9614 (Nevada); Fax (702) 3685731. 
E-Mat 72731 J316ecompusene.com. 


OFFSHORE BANKS with estabfctad 
bark accounts. Tool ananyrtay. No to- 
es or treaties. Immalate dalvery tor 
527.500. International Attorneys SA 
Tel+ffl)2-535-7888 Faxf32)2-535-7700 
Fax: +(590)290 684 or *(5901290 684 
E-MAL: NTATT0AOLCOM 


WORLDWKE EXPANSION FOR THE 
UOanato-ctnBKtod. Geneva 550 JXM to 


FROZffl CHCKEN AID PARTS, 
USA onyn. low press. FAX USA. 
1 1954) 474-3866 


GRADE ‘A* WHITE REFINED SUGAR 
SA ongn authentic FAX USA: 

1 (954) 4743866. 


2nd PASSPORTS I Dmrg Licences / 
Degrees/Caimnitlage Passports/Secrat 
Bank Accounts. GM. P.O. Box 70302. 
Athens 16610, Greece. Fax 8962151 
is&// i nri.0otelmKy.cm 


G.SJU. TELEPHONES • BEST PRICES 
on al Bresson models. Fax Your re- 
tjiremems to U.K. •» 113 2S25287 


HTTL SOCIETY OF FINANCIERS 
Networking tor MHrne ptofesaunais with 
projects tor torafeig or furtfiig lor pre- 
lects. FREE Airmailed Report. 
704252-5907 Far 704251-5061 USA 


LAMES ft GENTLEMEN REQUIRED 
wu itd-wide to sel prestige reoommenda- 
tans to hat and dekts estabfeh- 
merts Sefl in you hnme aea nr traveL 
Excedeni commsstons. Write or tax to: 
CD-C. PO. Box 224. CH-8056 Zurich/ 
Smceriand. Far +{4n-U371 71 08. 


ned 4 mrttB. escatoUng monBdy that 
atar. Not MUbLevel Maiketa^ 90% 


profit. Send name and contact data to 
The Progressive Group*. USA FAX: 
770652-6894. 


OFFSHORE COMPANIES For tree bro- 
chure or advice Tet London 44 1B1 741 
1224 Fax: 44 181 748 6558/6336 
BW-Mptetoruxuik 


SSKHG SERIOUS BUYBTS far dried 
raw cashew nut h stal (SGS caiicaM 
Far Cmmodfes Taring Ftouse +33 (01) 
69 B9 00 75 


LEVI 501'S. Used and New. Ouaily 
leans (Erect hom die USA. Honest aid 
Refatte. Far 503-628-0749 USA 


INTERNET ELECTRONIC MAIL related 
US p&rt tor sale or Bcence. 

For rtomaiion pteasa ccnact 
usprto®aroa(SsJ» 


LES HATTRES PARFUMEURS, PARS 
are looiang tor worldwide distributor & 
retailer* (or their prestipous perfumes. 
BEST PRICES! Fate *33 (01 1 45612261 


TALK TO US BEFORE YOU 
WVEST M KGER1A. 

Far 049 art 28691 (Germany) 


INTERNATIONAL FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES 


CONTROL 

AN ENTIRE COUNTRY WITH 





FINANCIALLY SUCCESSFUL, 

world-wide experienced hotel chain, 
44, seeks well -situated, ambitious, 
sophisticated investors and owners 
for mutual benefit. Reply ro 
Tel: +32 (02) 777.55.23 


QQQBrsx?' r: " 


Holiday Inn manages 58 hotels in Europe, 
Middle East and Africa and we can deliver results! 
Find our how we can deliver results for you, 
call +32 (02) 777.55.23 




WORLDWIDE 


VJColuwe Office Park 1, Rue Neerveldstraat 101-103, 1200 Brussels, Belgium. 
Fax: +32 (02) 777_5b.03 e-mail: hiwwmk tg@tomado.be 


BUSINESS APARTMENTS 


BUSINESS m 
BRUSSELS? 


For a week, a month 
or longer, 

business apartments 
with every facility. 


Contact Jacques at: 
Brussels Hilton 
Residence 


Square Ambiorix, 28 
B-1OO0 Brussels 
Tel: (32 2) 743 51 11 
Fax: f32 2) 743 51 12 


..your home for 
business ” 


Minutes from the European 
Commission and Parliament 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


VIP SERVICES 


; -t ■ Europe Master 
Franchise's Now Available 


"Our 50-year-old service company offers you a 
complete line of Indoor Environmental ana 
Disaster Recovery services. We will assist you in 
reaching your full potential as a Master Franchise.” 

o Indoor Air Quality & Insurance Disaster Recovery 
including Fire & Water Damage Restoration 
o Commercial & Residential Cleaning Services 
■ Currently Operating 400 Franchises in 20 
Countries including Ireland arid Portugal 
® Complete Training & Field Support 
° 22 Proprietory Patents on Equipment & Chemicals 
Q Master Franchises Available: England, Holy, 
Belgium, Netherlands. Germany, Turkey, Greece, 
Spain, Austria, Switzerland, Finland, Sweden, . 
Norway, Denmark, France jM 



SCOTT MOORING HI 

Ckeinm Qp^BtarT 
BUS AdMqpa-a 
(baimqfStii u i t tie r hc. 


.To.dixange.an^apppinlment to meet | 
•SvithTScott Mooring JH while he is in 


ijyggr^eoXcglt.o'rfaK Bill Sims. 

^^S ^Moye 'mbe r 5-1 6: 

. Norway, Finland, 

i Kgelg uim, Denma rk, Nelherlands 


817-332-1575 

u FAX: 817-332-5349 


SAVE 50% 

—on International 

“PHONE CALLS 

AMAZING SAVINGS NOW AVAILABLE I 
Gibraltar*' LSA 45c -SAVE 50% 
Spain* UK 41c -SAVE 45% 
Germazr* Sweden 50c -SAVE 40% 
France* UK 38c -SAVE 35% 
Portugal* Denmark 58c -SAVE 30% 
Andorra * Uafy 58c -SAVE 25% 


moneworUuMerai 



V.I.P. 


BRUSSELS 


T he art of Welcoming ! 


Organization, welcome and 

ADMINISTRATION FOR V.I.P. STAYS IN 

Brussels and :n whole Belgium: 






l*j 3 33 : PT ? 


Tc spend cop class --car in Bc'xium .ind 
for j'Jdicion.il ir!forma:ii»n : 


InsiferWo on_ money making- tax tarns- 
confidential banking.- I nternabonal Wn g- 

a!^uchmore-*mSM a * ,CHl 
Send tor FRg ccrtdential rtom veu i part 
FREEDOM PUBLICATIONS 
Dept HT, PO See 40, GatastmU, NES 1PD 
Tet *44-191-487 4087 


AUCTION SALES 


■ VOLUNTARY AUCTION SALE . 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1996 ot2&0pjn. 

at the Chambre des Notaires 
12, avenue Victoria, PARIS 1 


BUSINESS & COMMERCIAL PREMISES 

RODIN 


located at 36, AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELY5EES 
PARIS 8 

(other activities authorized by lease, to be negotiated) 
Usable surface area 1727 sq.m. on 5 levels 
of which 560 sq.m, or the ground floor 
(the Rodin premises occupy the whole building) 


STARTING PRICE: FF 70,000,000 

can not be lowered. 


— »»■ Dossier to be examinated at the offices of 
Maftre Marc ALLEZ, Notaire in PARIS (75008) 

25, a'/enue George V - TeL 331 4723 61 67 
VISIT ot premises by appointment TeL 33 1 43 59 58 82 



INCORPORATE 


LOW COST 
U-S* CORPORATIONS 
AND LLC's 


FIRST TIME DISCOUNT 

302-529-9005 

■ corparaie consulling © msn.com 


Don’t miss 
our 

Sponsored 

Section 


InffiM 

Franchise 


Opportunities 


which will appear on 

November 12, 1996 


for Jurther informatwny 
please contact 
your, local IJ1.T. 
representative or 


Judy King, i.h.t. 

850 Third Ave. 
New York, NY 10022 
Tds (212) 752 3890 
Fax; (212) 755 8785 


,pri> vW 


WorttTs Top Escort Semes 
seeks senrica repm»niatlvefyaitne> 
fnughout U£.. Bmps 3 reound wdd. 
Operate k«mat»Hio» km tame w 
oOtca. Ita apertarex necessary. We «i 
Ml Sotj eottground Womefion ta 
htotnaSonjI Escorts 
1541 Broatay, Suite ion 
New Yak. NY 10023, USA 
FttC 212-7S-8158 Tet 212-795-7567 


OFFSHORE CORPORATE A THUST 
MuBUiuiMficikins: BajSSmsI 
and Usregemant 
* tetetaSard S K To* 

• Putsonal & Sfislr 
Qrtdenal Serrice 

Oat* Tony GoridMun Ateert on Tet 
44 16 B4 

616007 Fax 1624 616006 


ANCLO Amimcan CKoitr 
- --ri" * 


E-tnai aMBBCewaateiet 
ATELHA MANAGEMENT LOUTH) 


-YOUR OWN SWISS BRANCH— 
There ere many good reasow to have 
jour am Safes branch, or to operate 
pen of your arfrfues Omgh a Safes 
company. We help you ovatoato the 
best solution lor your personal needs. 
For tfofliBBn fax yw addnae to «41 
1 364 62 12 


YOUR OFFICE N DUBLK Serviced Of- 
fices, Mai. Phone 4 Fax. Offshore Go. 
FofflBttorts. PresfigioiB Addrm Tet 
4353 (1) 475 1891 rfflC (1) 47S 1889 


JOHN J.BAKRY 
Cmporato Fhanoal Services 

Uy secured, one year am S 3K m 

Cash mre^ltw^h ^nfted Pi ling- 
slips hr Ms fist man 
Mhnxpi Jffl Mian. ' 

•COBHMEfef RfflOOfifl, 


Corttndon. 0oo*ucfion Pnpfe 
Busins Expanstai, Casino Lus A/R 
•Pronto ptiennM 


PftDJECT FWASCE 

VBfTWE cahth. .- 

ranfiAL COVERAGE 
N0MAXUM 
BROKERS WELCOME. 
For Qtfpoote Braawe art 
Wttmattstgct - 
Tet +44 Iffl* St 355 
Fac *44 1904 an 377 

You a e attest* Id vise bS 


urtdRk: 


jx t 

bam*. 


Translations 


IB) A PARS RBSfflCY ADDRESS 
Use n*e ! leg twrt* es *& Fax *33 
(1) 45 m 03 XI 


TRAWUTOfVCOPYWRITHI 


mother tongueffhent Frorttfl Ftadbta 
aEspsiwtis S last senica Oanpedtafl 
tatss tor BanstaM, rtetprea' 


YOUR OFFICE M LONDON 
Bond Street - MaB. Phone. Fox, Telex 
Tet 44 171 4999132 Fax 171 4» 7517 


rates te' Banstatag, rtapteng, rettog. 
correctng, rwtytag doeunwils. Umtt 
PA Ssr4ce& Excetart preserttaon, Cor- 
poratfltorwae dsnts. TeL 014262 JM 


On IfiSon — five Mftn - 
(2127554242 Ftx; (2!^ 758-1221 

Bntes bwted 
375 PARK AYBWE 
SUTIE 1904 

lev YORK. NY 10152 USA 
Mnfebie Rteatoer 
SanaSmes fiwyarad 


Christon & Co. 

NewYort • 
Tet (516) 873-7200 


Business Travel 


Business Services 


Ito/Butecs Ctes Frequent Trades 
WaMvide. up to 5« oft No coupons, 
no rastrtctlonG. Imperial Canada Tet 
1-514^41-7237 Far 1-514-341-79901 
e-mak address: 'mperielOlogin.net 
hKpJraniagiiiJ tott ^wrfe f 


RJI 

JNTSNATKWAL 
GtobrfRnanca Services 


Fax: (5WJ 873-7201 

Conwott Fttrirg 
FcrhemafirrtlPnjeils 
Me Advance Fee 
Betas tWbome 


OJJBAL PROJECT FUMWG 


DETECTIVES 

NVESTIGAUVE and NTBUGENCE 
SERVICES WORLDWIDE 

Afl buataan fewsdflteteM 


Consultants 


VENTURE CAPITAL 
PROJECT HNANCE 
EQUITY LOANS 
REAL ESTATE 


Vantara Capa - Jam Veneses 
Ptners Rnancang ■■ Pibiale Eoudy Pimis 

Brakes Protected 
FAX: *44 113 Z7Z7 99 
For Xopaae Bractme* 


i Vide 


AAL MANAGEMENT 

BP. 208 ■ F773Q3 Fnteinebtam Cedex 
Ptona 33-1-64 22 26 K 
Fb 33-1-64 22 2G 68 


HAVE A BUSINESS IDENTITY, mttl a 
corporate presence in Want fftaray to 
Latte America. Bilingual sowed offices 
avaiabta from »0. Tel: 305-651-8406, 
Far 305-651-5732 USA. E-mait 
PreSflbtneaxmcom 


BUSINESS PROFITABLE? Not satis- 
fied 7 Ctt Thomas E. BtaL tnterhn Man- 
agenwot, Marieting/GM consoffing. S 
years CEO HTech experience. Fortune 
200 to startup. Heavy rtoretfonaL 
Tat (805) 653-7314, Fax (BOS) 653-7313, 
E-M* speetoW 6 fefenet 


No Advance Fees. 
Bfotee Wsicome 


<*U> 


,T AO teAL %-tll' 


Td: 001-809-363-1649 
Fax: 001-7164794200 


Capital Wanted 


COMMERCUUBUSINESS FMANCE 
avriabte kr any iriatte projecto wnd- 
wide. Fax brief synopsis iaEnreafa to 
Capaatn Adrances, M44-1Z73®1300 
Quota ritha te g T1 


CONRDEHT1AL mating addrm or 
registered offlee in Engbnl Ww txtt- 
ness services avadabie. Fax +44 (0) 
1924 200581 or Tet 200580 


CAPITAL WAWTH) for FW Estota n- 
nsbnent in Paris, ntt ausantee and 
tligh ntea. Tat +33 (01) 47 89 45 05 I 
(01) 88211232, Fax (06) 60351 US Pans 


EXrePT ENGLISH LANGUAGE edttu 
& vrteng lor excetsnt rearits. Top Irtfi 
inferences. TeSfex *33 (0] 1-4416 0320. 


gtEO W HI l EH nxrakn nw Wndows 
product. Min bneoment SI OK. Hu^ po- 
IbM payback. Tet 33 {(91-4338 8156. 


“WtoHAATC ft IWLMIHJ “ 
Capita awfette for 
ALL-tettnasSjprajBdsI 
UNOS.S1 mUuim 
Ml Boskwa Canstttq 
(717) 3B7-7490 (IIS. FW() 
htexAravjnbUBCoaooai (MbqbQ 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 



LOWEST INTI PHONE RATES 


Savings Up To 79% • No Signup or Monthly Fees 
Any Phone, Fax or Cellular ‘Call for All Our New Rat 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECT DIAL IS HERE! 
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A ‘Provoked 9 Chirac Assails Israeli Security 


JERUSALEM — A red- 
rafted President Jacques Chir- 
k ttcUi clenched and elbows 
Nailing, snapped a sharp com- 
mand to omnipresent Israeli 
security men during a visit to 
Jerusalem's Old City on 
Tuesday: “Go away!” 

- They ignored the preaden- 
NaJ decree, drawing a com- 
plaint from the ruffled French 
leader to Prime Minister Ben- 
janiin Netanyahu, who apo- 
logized for any overzealous- 
2 «s in trying “to protect a 
friend. ’ 

..“5“ provocation!” 
Mr. Chirac protested in Eng- 


jgizft for this ; morning. 
Chirac- told me 
what happened in the Old 
City” 1 

A I want to take the oppor- 
tunity to say that Jacques 
Chirac is a very good friend of 
Israel,” Mr. Netanyahu ad/ 
ded during a photo session 
following a meeting between 
the two meru- 

“ What was done was done 
for a good cause, to protect a 
friend;” be said. 

The French ambassador to 
Israel, Jean-Noel de Boufl- 
lane de IJKtoste.su brained a 
formal protest later in die day 
‘about the behavior of Israeli 


1 UK wow me cnuavjor or israeu the two leaders met, Mr. Net- 

detflii "security forces who caused an anyahu said: “What we did 


been in force in Israel for lo- 
cal and visiting foreign lead- 
ers since Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin was assassin- 
ated by a rightist almost a year 
ago. 

He did not want it and he 
did not like it. 

“The president very spe- 
cifically requested light se- 
curity,” Mr. Chirac’s spokes- 
woman, Catherine Colonna, 
told reporters. 

She said that ‘ ‘the behavior 
of Israeli security forces 
caused unacceptable agita- 
tion.” 

In his public apology after 
: two leaders met, Mr. 


detail. “Stop thi s now! Do 
you want me to go back to my 
plane and go home to 
France?” 

Later Wednesday, Mr. 
Netanyahu said: “I want to 


unacceptable disturbance,” 
according to a French spokes- 
person. 

For Mr. Chirac, it was his 
first teste of the Irihd of all- 
embracing protection that has 


m 

the Old City, J have to tell 
you, the security people do to 
me. They keep me as a very 
tight prisoner. ” 

“1 explained that since the 
Rabin murder, our security 


officials are extremely strict 
about protecting public fig- 
ures/’ he added. 

During the walking tour of 
the walled Old City, security 
agents wrestled journalists 
away from Mr. Chirac's party 
and armed border guards 
stood poised outside each 
Palestinian shop as he blew 
kisses to onlookers. 

Reaching the entrance to 
Haram al Sharif, the site of 
Islam’s third holiest shrine, 
Mr. Chirac had had enough. 

“No security now,” he 
told stem-faced Israeli 
guards. “Idon'twantyou.Go 
away. You have do business 
here.” 

The French leader tried to 
push them away from the gate 
to the compound. 

But the security men would 
not be moved and accompan- 
ied him rat to the site, known 


to Jews as the Temple 
Mount 

Earlier, dozens of Israeli 
guards surrounded Mr. Chir- 
ac as he entered the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the tra- 
ditional burial place of Jesus. 

At Sl Anne’s Church, 
granted to Napoleon HI in 
1 856 by the Ottoman empire. 
Mr. Chirac referred to the se- 
curity burden he had to bear 
on the Via Dolorosa. 

“It has not been without 
difficulty,” Mr. Chirac told 
Christian clergy and Palestin- 
ian Christians. 

Mr. Chirac stood outside 
Sl Anne's, officially French 
territory, for 1 0 minutes while 
his aims negotiated the de- 
parture from the church of 
Israeli police. Eventually a 
side door opened, the police 
left and Mr. Chirac agreed to 
go inside. (Reuiers, AFP) 


U.S. Aide Stays On as Hebron Talks Progress 


By Barton Gellman . 

Washington Post Service 

JERUSALEM — Israeli 
and Palestinian negotiators, 
apparently spurred by the im- 
minent departure of the U.S. 
special envoy Dennis Ross, 
bargained nearly until dawn 
Tuesday and emerged close 
to an agreement on a transfer 
of power in Hebron. 

■ Mr. Ross and his diplomat- 
ic team have often used ar- 
tificial deadlines to prod the 


tWO Sides toward finishing 

their work, and it seemed he 
did it agaia Monday after- 
noon with a public announce- 
ment that he was heading 
home empty-handed after 
two weeks of intensive me- 
diation efforts. 

He spent die next few hours 
in what he billed as one last 
bargaining session, and when 
morning came the veteran 
Middle East hand was still 
here. 

; U.S. ' officials insisted 


Tuesday that the threat to re- 
turn to Washington had been 
no ploy. 

“He was sincerely leav- 
ing,’ ’ said Edward Abington, 
the U.S. consul-general in Je- 
rusalem. “He was on his way 
to the airport” 

A statement issued in Mr. 
Ross's name Tuesday said, 
“We delayed our departure 
last night because we were in 
the midst of the most prom- 
ising discussio ns to date.” 

Negotiators from all sides 


Recount Due in Nicaragua 

Ortega Agrees to Accept Tally After It Is Checked 


By Douglas Farah 

Washington Post Service 


■ MANAGUA — Fortner President Jimmy 
Carter, who played a key role in Nicaragua's 
transition to democracy six years ago, said 
Tuesday that die leftist Sandimsta party, 


Mr. Carter, who was a key member of a 
delegation that talked Mr. Ortega into ac- 
cepting his electoral defeat in 1990 at the 
hands of Violets Chamorro, decided to try a 
round of shuttle diplomacy. He and other 
delegations went out of their way to con- 
gratulate Mr. Aleman on his victory even as 


•which is questioning the ballot count in its loss > they sought to placateMr. Ortega, 
in Sunday's presidential elections, had for-' On Tuesday, Mr. 


mally agreed to accept the voting results tal- 
lied by the Supreme Electoral Council, 
.pending a recount. 

Mr. Carter and Ms entourage began a hastily 
.'arranged series of emergency meetings 
'Monday night, lasting until the early hours of 
.tbe morning Tuesday, after-foe Sandmista can- 
didate, Darnel Ortega, far behind in foe vote 
‘count, said he would not recognize the election 
results. Mr. Ortega alleged “widespread ir- 
regularities” in the imtial vote count . . 

With two-thirds of the vote counted Tues- 
day, Amoldo Aleman, a conservative busi- 
nessman had a commanding 48 percent to 38 
percent lead. That lead is not expected change 
significantly in the final count 

Mr. Ortega’s opposition to the results, when 
observers across foe political spectrum, in- 
cluding a multiparty group of 4,200 Nicaraguan 
observers; declared foe voting fraud-free; 
caused anxiety in this polarized society. 


Carter, echoing all other 
observer delegations, said there may have been 
some minor attempts at fraud during the voce 
count, but that foe consensus of foe observers 
was that “foe election didn't have any degree of 
fraud that would subvert foe decision of foe 
Nicaraguan people.”. • 

Mr. Carter, who met with Mr. Ortega, Mr. 
Aleman and Mrs. Chamorro separately, said 
everyone agreed the Sandhnstas had foe legal 
right to ask the electoral council to check the 
results of foe ballot count at polling places 
against the results that were used for computing 
foe final vote, to see if there were discrep- 
ancies. Depending on how many of foe 9,000 
polling places the Sandinistas want to review, 
the final, official announcement of a winner 
could be delayed from several days to weeks. 

But he said that Mr. Ortega had explicitly 
committed himself to honoring the results 
provided by the electoral council after the 
recount was finished. 


said that progress had been 
made, but few would hazard a 
guess on when the talks might 
be concluded. 

In what has come to be the 
norm in more than three years 
of off-again, on-again talks, 
the two sides are nearing con- 
sensus in an atmosphere of 
brinksmanship and small dra- 
mas. 

Two Palestinian security 
chiefs, Mohammed Dahlan 
and Jlbril Rajoub, staged a 
demonstrative walkout from 
me bargaining session 
Monday night, but a far more 
substantive exchange was 
already under way in Tel Aviv 
on tbe division of civil au- 
thority in Hebron after Israel’s 
military rale is withdrawn. 

The latter talks, which Mr. 
Ross attended until past 3 
Ait, for foe first time in- 
volved top political confid- 
ants of the Palestinian leader, 
Yasser Arafat, and the Israeli 
prime minister. Benjamin 
Netanyahu. 

The senior negotiators. 
Mahmoud Abbas and Dore 
Gold, conducted what one 
participant described as 
“three weeks of negotiations 
in a few hours.” 

Under foe Israel-PLO ac- 
cords. Israel was to have 
pulled out of Hebron in 


March. Shimon Peres, who 
was then prime minister, 
delayed the withdrawal after a 
series of bombings by Islamic 
militants in Israel. 

Israeli officials, who assert 
that it is Mr. Arafat who has 
stalled the talks in recent 
days, attributed foe sudden 
burst of progress to the Pal- 
estinian leader's fear of of- 
fending the United States. 

"When Ross said to Ara- 
fat, 'I'm leaving,' regardless 
of how tbe international press 
corps would judge the blame 
game, Arafat knew that Ross 
was leaving because he was 
mad at the Palestinian dip- 
lomatic negotiating tactics,” 
an Israeli negotiator said. 

Mr. Arafat, the Israeli of- 
ficial said, “seems to have the 
upper ground” at foe mo- 
ment. with a 1 ‘strong position 
among the Israelis and the Ar- 
ab world united as it hasn't 
been before." 

But once Mr. Arafat signs a 
deal on Hebron, tbe Israeli 
official said, “that entire con- 
stellation shifts." 

Mr. Arafat, for his part, 
said Tuesday that the talks 
were still at an “impasse.” 
When asked what was hold- 
ing up completion, he replied 
with a single word. 

“Israel,” he said. 



Fateh Unbci/KniEft 

IRAQI CUTBACKS — Women in Baghdad receiving food donated by the 
International Red Cross. Cabinet officials have been told by Saddam Hussein to 
prepare cuts in the 1997 budget, the government-controlled press said Tuesday. 


Wang Li, Crony of Mao’s, Dies 


New Yi*rk Times Sendee 

BEDING — Wang Li, 75, 
one of the most fervent rad- 
icals of China's Cultural Re- 
volution. who helped Mao 
Zedong overthrow many of 
his rivals in the Communist 
Party leadership before Mao 
turned on him and imprisoned 
him, died Monday. 

He had suffered from 
stomach cancer since 1986. 
family members said. They 
said he was admitted to 
Beijing University Hospital 
last week with unspecified 
kidney and lung problems 


and died of heart failure. 

Mr. Wang served time in 
prison from 1967 until 1982 
without ever being formally 
charged with a crime, but 
many party leaders blamed 
him for some of tbe worst 
excesses of the 10 years of 
chaos that began in early 1 966 
and continued intermittently 
until Mao’s death in 1976. 

During that period, such 
major Communist Party fig- 
ures as Deng Xiaoping, the 
current paramount leader, 
were purged and others, like 
President Liu Shaoqi, were 


beaten or struggled so se- 
verely that they died in pris- 
on. Countless thousands of 
professionals, literary fig- 
ures. university professors, 
teachers and physicians were 
hauled before mass rallies for 
political struggle that often 
included beatings and tor- 
ture. 

After he emerged from 
prison. Mir. Wang lived in ob- 
scurity with his wife. Wang 
Pingquan, in a West Beijing 
apartment. From there he 
vainly filed 104 petitions 
seeking full rehabilitation. 


NATO: 2d-Tier Nations Jockey to Enter Alliance 


Continued from Page 1 m easure to 

But they make no secret of the 
(fact that Slovakia has been 
slipping in the expansion 
stakes. Until recently, Slov- 
akia was usually lumped to- 
gether with the Czech Repub- 
lic, with which it once made 
up the country of Czecho- 
slovakia. But Slovakia’s pro- 
. grass toward free market cap- 
- jtalism has been much more 
tortured than that of its former 
partner to the wesL A few 


weeks ago, tire Stare Depart- 

• ment publicly expressed con- 

• cem that Slovakia’s commit- 
ment to democracy may be 

• weakening. 

Slovenia, by contrast, has 

■ been coming up fast on the 
outside, after initially being 

■ considered an unlikely candi- 
date for NATO membership. 

’ The smallest and mos t pro s- 
perous republic of the framer 
Yugoslavia, ‘ Slovenia has 


* to an island of stability in a 
troubled region. At the same 
' rime, however, it is still tarred 
-'with the Balkan brush and 
‘ memories of Yugoslavia s vi- 

'-oleru breakup in 1991- 

In pressing their case for 
NATO membership, coun- 
tries like Slovenia and Slov- 
akia must first overcome a 
major political credibility 
hurdle with the American 
■public. Under Article 5 of foe 
North Atlantic OrartET, 
■signed in 1949, foe Umted 
Stales is obliged to consider 
•an attack on any NATO mem- 
ber as tantamount to an attack 
on foe American heartland. 
This has generally been in- 
terpreted to mean that the 
United States would be ready 
to use nuclear weapons to 
guarantee the security of ns 
NATO allies. . 

In fact, foe main argument 
: in favor of NATO expansion is 
political rather than military. 
By extending its security am- 

bhOk u, fonaaPomnmm 

countries, the Utaaed Saasjs 
do for Eas te rn 


former enemies such as France 
and Germany were able to put 
aside ancient border disputes 
and begin to integrate their 
economies. Mr. Groton and 
his Republican challenger. 
Bob Dole, are committed to 
NATO enlargement as a way 
to promote fine market demo- 
cracy. 

Opponents of enlargement 
fear that such a step is bound 
to antagonize Russia. 

The result, they argue, will 
be a new division of Europe: 
The United States will extend 
security guarantees to coun- 
tries like Poland and Hungary 
that face no real threat; former 
Soviet republics such as 
Ukraine and the Baltic states, 
those most at risk from a re- 
vival of Russian imperialism, 
would be left: out in the cold. 

Judging fry foe stream of 
visitors to Washington this 
fall, foe prospect of NATO 
membership ■ is already 
serving as an incentive for 
East European states to settle 
border disputes with then- 
neighbors and improve con- 
ditions for minorities. Politi- 
cians from former Commu- 
nist countries seem desperate 
for NATO’s approval. 

“We know very well that 
foe precondition for NATO 
membership's foe settlement 
of disputes with neighbaring 
countries,” said Mr. Hamzik, 
whose Slovak government re- 


wriggle their feet into her 
glass slipper, each is eager to 
show how perfectly his coun- 
try would fit into the alli- 
ance. 

“We are going up like a 
rocket,” said foe Romanian 
foreign minister, Teodor Me- 
lescann. citing tbe progress 
his country has made in ad- 
apting its military equipment 
to NATO standards and con- 
tributing to international 


Town Bums 
In California 

The Associated Press 

CARLSBAD. Califor- 
nia — Wind-driven wild- 
fires in Southern Califor- 
nia destroyed dozens of 
houses, forced thousands 
of residents to flee and 
charred nearly 30,000 
acres. 

Fed by oily eucalyptus 
trees and fanned by the 
seasonal Santa Ana 
wind, the worst of the 
fixes had destroyed 60 
homes and rampaged 
across 5,100 acres (2,000 
hectares) by early Tues- 
day in the seaside suburb 
of Carlsbad in northern 
San Diego County. 

One man was hospit- 
alized with bums over 45 
percent of his body, and a 
fire fighter suffered a 
broken neck after a col- 
lision. 


U.S. Informs 20,000 GIs 
Of Gulf War Chemical Risk 


Reuters 

WASHINGTON — The 
Pentagon said Tuesday that it 
was notifying 20,000 U.S. 
troops who saw action in the 
Gulf War that they may have 
been exposed to chemical 
weapons in the destruction of 
an Iraqi ammunition dump. 

The announcement by a 
Defense Department spokes- 
man, Ken Bacon, vastly ex- 
panded the search for pos- 
sible victims of the March 
1991 incident. The military 
said last month it was no- 
tifying 5,000 troops that they 
could have suffered exposure 
in destruction of foe Kam- 
i si yah depot in southern Iraq. 

“We have decided after 
looking at the facts that it 
would be best to go out and 
aggressively reach out to 
these 20,000 people, the num- 


ber of people we think were in 
a 50-kilometer radius of 
Kamisiyah,” Mr. Bacon 
said. 

But he emphasized that the 
Pentagon still had no evi- 
dence that any American 
troops had suffered from ex- 
posure to sarin nerve agents in 
a blast cloud from rockets or 
shells destroyed at Kam- 
isiyah. 

The Pentagon has re- 
peatedly denied any attempt 
to cover up possible exposure 
of U.S. troops to chemical 
agents in the war. 

But foe figure on possible 
exposure from the destruction 
ofKamisiyah by U.S. military 
engineers in March 1991 has 
grown steadily from the 150 
announced by the Defense 
Department in June ro the 
20.000 disclosed Tuesday. 


Tbe ministers make little 
effort to hide the sense of let- 
down that would be felt at 
home if they were rejected for 
NATO membership. 

“We have been trying for 
seven years to show that we 
are part of the West,” said the 
Slovenian ambassador. Ern- 
est Petrie, who accompanied 
his foreign minister on his re- 
cent calls. “There will be a 
bad feeling in Slovenia if we 
don’t get in.” 

The United States and its 
allies are trying to ease the 
disappointment in countries 
that rail to get into NATO on 
the first round by insisting 
that the alliance will re main 
open to new members. The 
prospective applicants are not 
convinced. 

“The first enlargement 
will change the political 
status quo in Europe,” said 
Mr. Hamzik, tbe Slovak for- 
eign minister. “It is not sure 
that there will be a second 
group.” 


POLL: Break From Dole, Candidates Are Told 


Continued flrom Page 1 

“blank check” is being 
offered to Republican candi- 
dates who are running below 
50 percent in their own 
polling. They are being as- 
sured, tbe aide said, that na- 
tional Republican headquar- 
ters would not be angry with 
them or cut off their money if 
they concede that Mr. Dole 
would lose and tried to save 
themselves. 

But the new approach may 
not show up immediately. 

Eddie Mabe. a veteran Re- 
publican consultant, said Re- 
publicans should not “pull 
the trigger too soon. ” He said 
that admitting Mr. Dole’s 
likely fate might “have the 
itial for alienating base 
iblicans.” 

suggested that the tactic, 
which might “buy two. three 


or four points,” could be ef- 
fective even if used only in foe 
last three or four days of a 
campaign, when those base 
Republicans, too, would not be 
offended by open discussion 
of Mr. Dole's circumstances. 

An early indication of lead- 
ership tolerance for the every- 
candidate-for-himself-or- 
herself approach was offered 
Saturday by Haley Barbour, 
the Republican national 
chairman. Appearing on 
CNN, he said “The best thing 
is Bob Dole and a Republican 
Congress.” 

But if “heaven forbid.” 
Mr. Clinton is re-elected, he 
said, “the country sure can- 
not afford to have the blank 
check” of a Congress led by 
Democratic liberals. 

While presidential races 
tighten traditionally in tbe 
closing weeks, foe New York 


Times/CBS News poll of 
1 ,148 registered voters nation- 
wide, showed that Mr. Clin- 
ton's lead now stands at 22 
points, from 17 points last 
week. 

The poll, conducted last 
Thursday through Sunday, 
found that among the prob- 
able electorate, 55 percent 
favored Mr. Clinton and Vice 
President Al Gore; 33 percent 
backed Mr. Dole and Jack 
Kemp, and 5 percent suppor- 
ted the Reform Party ticket 
headed by Ross Perot The 
survey, with a margin of 
sampling error of plus or 
minus 3 percentage points, re- 
flects both a slight gain in 
support by Mr. Clinton and a 
slight loss for Mr. Dole. 

Mr. Clinton's comfortable 
position less than two weeks 
before Election Day is reflec- 
ted hi other polls as well. 



it did'for Western ton foeie days, 
rftef Worid.War EL ella’s stepskers 


ncigtibarliness with] 
formally renouncing the : 
of territorial claims that led to 
foe Yugoslav conflagration. 
Last month, Hungary signed a 
similar treaty with Romania, 
smoothing over a long dis- 
pute oyer foe status of 1-5 
million ethnic Hungarians in 
foe Romanian region of 
Transylvania. 

' There is something both 
touching and vaguely comic 
about foe parade of ministers 
from • prospective _ NATO 
countries through Washing- 
£ Cinder- 
trying to 


CLJDNTON: 1999 Favored for Enlargement of NATO to the East 


Continued from Page I 

While some Russian officials — in- 
cluding the recently ousted national se- 
curity director, Alexander Lebed — 
have indicated , an increasing sense of 
resignation to foe possibility of NATO’s 
enlargement, foe issue remains a thorny 
one amid uncertainty over tbe health of 
President Boris Yeltsin- 
Hungary, Poland and the Czech Re- 
public areconsidered by far the strongest 
candidates for early membership because 
of their strong turn to free-manrat econ- 


omies and relatively free political sys- 
tems. 

Slovakia has also been mentioned at 
times, though it feres worse on both of 
those scales. Slovenia, the western- 
most, and most prosperous, of foe former 
Yugoslav republics, is considered an 
outside prospect, along with Romania. 

Secretary of Defense William Perry 
said last month that the Baltic stat e s were 
nor ready to join foe alliance, causing 
dismay in Baltic capitals. 

But Mr. Clinton mentioned the Baltics 
more *han once in references to possible 


eventual members of the alliance. 

A decision on a date for enlargement 
is, of course, not Mr. Clinton's to make 
alone. 

Ministers of the 1 6 NATO nations are 
to meet in December to plan for an 
summit meeting, probably in mid- 1 997. 
where organization leaders may identify 
the fust candidates for membership. 
Some repots say those countries will not 
be identified until the following year. 

At home, Clinton has faced criticism 
by Republicans for moving too slowly 
on enlargement 


IN OVER TWENTY. . 

COUNTRIES, THEY ' f| 
USE THE SAME WORD ' 
FOR LUXURY . Sl 
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INVESTING IN SAXONY 



A warning combteation: 
From Dresden’s 


(right) to U to mpeeeoUy 
modem tradedtur fesfll- 
Has In Leipzig (far right), 
the state of Saxony has 
become a magnet for 
both investors mid 
tourists. 



Home to Europe’s Most 
Dynamic Cities 

Over the post six years, some 60 billion Deutsche marks ($40 billion) 
has been invested in Saxony, reports Wirtschaftsforderung Sachsen, the state s 
business development authority. Teamed up with local entrepreneurship, 
that vast expenditure of capital has borne impressive fruit - and secured the 
state a clutch of highly prestigious first-place finishes. In 1995, a year of reces- 
sion in Germany, Saxony had a 7.7 percent rate of growth, the best among the 
country 's 16 states by more than a fidl percentage point. 

In mid-1996, Munich s Ifo ( Institut fur Wmschafisforschung) and other major 
economic think tanks ranked Europe s major cities according 
to their prospects for growth. 

Leipzig and Dresden were ranked first and second in Europe, respectively. One 
factor taken into consideration by the rankings was that many of the cities ' 
most important and most productive investments are just now coming on-line. 

Leipzig’s Airport Is Looking 
Toward Long-Term Growth 

Leipzig-Halle is no longer number one in terms of growth, and that's good news. 


S peaking about bow 
California's Advanced 
Micro Devices went 
about selecting a site, for its 
new $1.8 billion microelec- 
tronics plant in Dresden, 
Jack L. Saltich says: “We 
used a number of criteria to 


L eipzig-Halle. Germany's 

fastest-growing airport in 1993 
and 1994. recorded an 1 1 per- 
cent increase in the number of arriv- 
ing and departing passengers in 1995. 
It was a good figure, but not enough 
to put foe airport at the very top. 

Wolfgang Hesse, the airport’s man- 
aging director, is not mourning the 
loss of the number-one position. Quite 
the opposite. “The drop-off in growth 
was a tremendous sign of business 
confidence in Leipzig," he says. 
“Much of our business used to come 
from executives commuting in on 
Monday morning from Western Ger- 
many to spend foe week working in 
Leipzig and then leaving for home on 
Friday evening. Now, because of foe 
vast improvement in Leipzig's hous- 
ing situation, in its restaurants and in 


its Infrastructure, these executives and 
their families live in Leipzig full- 
time." 

Mr. Hesse is not worried about foe 
airport's long-term prospects, point- 
ing out that the 5 million people living 
in Leipzig-Halle’s catchment area still 
fly on average only one-third as much 
as their counterparts in Western Ger- 
many. 

Further, that catchment area is set to 
grow. By 2000, foe airport will be on 
an ICE (Intercity Express) rail line, 
putting much of central Germany 
within easy travel time from the air- 
port The groundbreaking ceremony 
for the airport’s ICE train station was 
held on Oct. 2. A long-awaited mass 
transit link into Leipzig, however, still 
hasn't materialized. 

“The link will come," says Mr. 



New Role, New Look 
For Dresden’s Airport 


A full-capacity airport fuels business development. 


Hesse. “Meanwhile, because the city 
is increasingly coming out to foe air- 
port travel times to downtown 
Leipzig are getting shorter and 
shorter" Leipzig’s fairgrounds and 
major distribution facilities, hyper- 
markets and residential areas have 
been built in the immediate vicinity of 
foe airport 

'‘We're set for long-term growth, 
and we have plenty of room to ac- 
commodate that growth,” says Mr. 
Hesse. 

In February 1996, the airport com- 
missioned its modern Terminal Two. 
Handling all of the airport's passenger 
traffic, it boosts the airport's capacity 
to 3.5 million, about 6o percent more 
than 1995's total. Terminal Two is 
served by 51 airlines, offering sched- 
uled service to 84 destinations.* 


The Sim of Saxony: Facts and Homes 

Priam mkdaten 
Kart BJedenkopf 

Arete 18,412 square kilometers (7^10 square mites) 
PoperiaUon: 4*6 mtOon 
Capital: Dresden (pop. 470,000) 

Other major citkrs: Leipzig (pop. 488000), 
Chemnitz (pop. 273000) 


Good for Wallet, Good for Lungs 


A look at the many benefits of infrastructure investment in Leipzig. 


A tenet of urban devel- 
opment is that the 
quality of a commu- 
nity's infrastructure signifi- 
cantly determines the 
growth of its business com- 
munity. This holds espe- 
cially true for cities such as 
Leipzig that live from foe 
prompt and efficient provi- 
sion of services. 

Just as much as its indus- 
trial, construction or service 
sectors, a city's infrastruc- 
ture authorities constitute a 
part of the core of its busi- 
ness community. These au- 
thorities are a major source 
of employment and local 
added value. 

Heat and power 
Take Stadtwerke Leipzig, 
which provides the city 
with all of its electricity and 
about half of its heat. Of 
key importance io foe city's 
wallets and lungs is the fact 
that the authority produces 
its power in a cost-efficient, 
environmentally friendly 
way. 

Partially produced by a 
new. ultra-efficient 300 
million Deutsche mark 
(5200 million) combined- 
cycle power plant, the elec- 
tricity is provided at the 
lowest price levied by any 
power authority in the new 
states, and at one of the 
lower prices in Germany. 
The healing conies either in 
the form of natural gas or 
through u linkup to u dis- 
trict healing system. 

.The power authority has 


become one of the region's 
major employers ana pur- 
chasers of goods and ser- 
vices. Stadtwerke Leipzig 
employs 1,800 people, of 
whom more than 100 are 
trainees. More than 70 per- 
cent of the 1.33 billion DM 
the authority has invested 
and spent in Leipzig since 
1 993 (the year of foe power 
authority's refounding) has 
gone to local suppliers and 
service contractors, reports 
Wolfgang Wille, the 


The au t h o r ity 
produces power in a 
cost-efficient, 
environmentally 
friendly way 


Stadtwerke’s chief execu- 
tive officer. 

Mr. Wille is loath to put a 
figure on the ultimate im- 
pact of the authority's in- 
vestment on the community 
it serves. “It would be nice 
to know how often each 
Deutsche mark we’ve spent 
here has been multiplied as 
it makes its way through 
the greater Leipzig region, 
but there are simply no reli- 
able figures.” he says. 

Nor are there any cumu- 
lative figures for the num- 
bers and effects of foe ad- 
vanced technologies 
brought by foe Stadtwerke 
to the city. In this regard. 


the authority has also been 
one of the leaders in 
Leipzig's business commu- 
nity. The technologies have 
been first transferred to the 
company’s personnel, who 
have then taken them to foe 
city’s neighborhoods and 
business communities. 

“As compared to foe pre- 
1993 era, none of our em- 
ployees is doing the same 
job,” says Mr. Wille. This 
statement applies both to 
in-house personnel, who 
use the latest “C" (com- 
puter-aided) technologies 
in monitoring and planning 
the authority’s state-of-the- 
art power-supply networks, 
and to the personnel who 
go about installing and ex- 
tending these networks un- 
der the city's surface and in 
its buildings. 

Good use for moles 
From the technological 
point of view, the methods 
of installing the lines and 
cables is about as interest- 
ing as foe lines and cables 
themselves. Take, for in- 
stance, the gas lines. Rather 
than digging down to the 
lines - and thus disrupting 
traffic and pedestrians - 
Stadtwerke Leipzig's teams 
use “moles” to tunnel 
through the city's subsur- 
face. And, rather than re- 
moving leaky gas mains, 
foe teams simply insert ul- 
tra-sturdy plastic-based 
new ones inside them, sav- 
ing large amounts of time 
and money. 


"Actually, the real sav- 
ings will start appreciating 
after 20 or 30 years," says 
Mr. Wille. That is the life- 
time of conventional mains 
and lines. Stadtwerke's 
new-look ones are good for 
an additional three decades. 

Once in foe city's apart- 
ments, offices and factories, 
the natural gas and electric- 
ity are often pur io work in 
newly installed radiators, 
stoves, air conditioners, and 
other appliances and sys- 
tems. Much of this installa- 
tion work is carried out by a 
Stadtwerke subsidiary, 
which has also successfully 
established itself as a gen- 
eral consultant on the de- 
signing of energy -minimiz- 
ing systems. The sub- 
sidiary's clients are in both 
the corporate and private 
sectors. 

Tire subsidiary’s sharply 
rising turnover figures 
should be a matter of satis- 
faction to Stadtwerke’s re- 
sults-minded executives. 

“Actually, the ^ sub- 
sidiary's success hasn’t had 
much impact on our overall 
balance sheet.’’ says Win- 
fried Damm, head of 
Stadtwerke’s distribution 
and marketing department. 
“Its rise in revenues has 
been accompanied by a 
drop in the energy sold to 
these customers. As an en- 
vironmentally friendly per- 
son and specifically as a cit- 
izen of Leipzig, l find this 
drop in energy consump- 
tion highly gratifying." • 


Culture and 
Convenience 


Dresden has tourist-ar- 
rival and overnight-stay 
figures that nearly all 
other German cities - 
and most of those in Eu- 
rope - can only dream 
about. After rising at 
double-digit annual 
rates throughout the 
1990s, Dresden’s ar- 
rivals and overnight- 
stay figures are set to in- 
crease by another 7 per- 
cent to 8 percent in 
1996. 

In addition to enjoy- 
ing foe city's Baroque- 
era cityscape, many of 
foe increasing number 
of visitors arriving from 
all over Germany and 
the world come to at- 
tend the Semper Opera, 
the city's orchestra and 
Dresden's other world- 
class cultural offerings. 

Because it is difficult 
to book tickets - espe- 
cially hard-to-get-tick- 
ets - from far away, not 
all of these culture- 
minded tourists get 
what they came for. 

The problem, at least 
in Dresden, may be a 
thing of the past, thanks 
to an innovation devel- 
oped by the city's hotel 
community. 

“A number of our 
guests brought this 
problem to our atten- 
tion,” says Friedrich W. 
Niemann, head of mar- 
keting at Dresden's . 
Kempinski Hotel 
Taschenberg Palace, 
“and we decided to 
work with our local cul- 
tural venues and tour 
operators in meeting 
this need.” 

The results are a se- 


ries of packages com- 
bining the best of Dres- 
den’s culture with stays 
at the Taschenberg 
Palace. 

Originally built in foe 
early 18th century for 
one of Augustus the 
Strong’s wayward mis- 
tresses, the palace was 
one of Dresden’s lead- 
ing centers of political 
power and intellectual 
enlightenment until it 
was destroyed in Febru- 
ary 1945. 

Few expected the 
palace to be rebuilt, 
simply because of the 
prohibitive expense of 
restoring its ornate inte- 
riors and facades. Yet it 
was among the first of 
Dresden’s historic 
buildings to be com- 
pletely restored in the 
post-unification era. at a 
cost of 250 million 
Deutsche marks ($167 
million). On Jan. 2,- 
1995, the Taschenbeig 
Palace started its new 
life as a hotel. 

In view of its illustri- 
ous past and its enter- 
prising present, it is not 
surprising that the ■ 
Taschenberg Palace it- 
self has become a venue 
for high-quality con- 
certs and other cultural 
events. 

In early summer, in 
association with Dres- 
den’s music festival, foe 
hotel presented open-air 
concerts in its Baroque 
courtyard^ Exhibitions 
of art from Saxony and 
elsewhere are held in 
foe hotel's gallery, 
which was once a royal 
chapel. 


evaluate the eligibility of 
the various sites in Dresden 
that had passed oar initial 
inspection. These criteria 
included no on-site envi- 
ronmental contamination, 
no ambient vibration - dis- 
astrous for the ultrasensi- 
tive business of producing 
microelectronic devices - 
and immediate access to an 
Autobahn and an airport” 
AMD’s new site is lo- 
cated in Wilschdorf, a bor- 
ough of Dresden and liters 
ally within a shore stroll of 
Dresden Airport. 

Just slightly far- 
ther away is 
Siemens' site, 
plus many of 
Dresden's other 
high-tech pro- 
ducers and ser- 
vice companies. 


The 
Airport hms 


■ Key role 
As commenta- 
tors have been 
quick to point 
out, these site-se- 
lection processes detail the 
key role played by a full-ca- 
pacity airport in fueling 
business development The 
-new corporate arrivals, in 
turn, are giving the airport 
an important new role. 

In 1995, Dresden Airport 
recorded a strong 23 per- 
cent rise in its passenger ar- 
rivals and departure total, 
which amounted to nearly 
1.7 million people. This 
was about three times the 
population of greater Dres- 
den- and nearly nine times 
the total in 1990. 

“Our passenger totals 


show bow well we’ve es- 
tablished ourselves as a re- 
gional hub for Saxony and 
southern Brandenburg," 
says Petra Siebert, 
spokesperson for Dresden 
Airport. 

New Airport Center 
To handle this ongoing in- 
crease, the airport's Termi- 
nal Two was further ex- 
panded in 1995. A major 
new passenger-handling 
and congress complex - foe 
Airport Center - will be 
• completed by 
the year 2000. 

Large though 
it was, . 1995’s 
gain in passen- 
gers was far out- 
. paced by a rise 
of almost lOOdrf 
percent' m its air* 
freight . total. 

• This Jump was 
caused by the 
growing flows 
of high-value 
microelectronic 
and other parts and compo- 
nents going to and from 
Dresden. To meet its new 
rote as a major processor of 
air freight, the airport put a 
new terminal into operation 
in January 1996. The new 
facility houses all of the air- 
port's forwarding opera- 
tions and third-party ser- 
vice providers. 

In 1998, in a key im- 
provement for both freight 
forwarders and passengers, 
the feeder highway linkin g 
the airport with two of Ger- 
many's major Autobahns 
will be completed. • , - 


forSakony 




Child of Leipzig’s 
Revolution 

A feature on a hotel with a past. 

M any, cities never get to play a pivotal role in their 
country’s history. Leipzig has done so twice. In 
1989, it was the hub of the autumn's peaceful 
revolution, which brought down the East German regime 
Since then, the city has been the center of foe new states’ 
economic revolution. . 

“Along with our city’s culture and architecture, the 
venues of the political revolution are very much tile prime 
attractions bringing tourists to Leipzig ” says Michael 
Scheider general manager of the Kempinski Hotel 
FQrstenbof Leipzig. To satisfy the interest, the hotel offers 
overman packages featuring city walks to the Church ote 
St. Nicholas and other focal points of foe peaceful prates? 
Leipzig's political revolution preceded and produced foe 
FUl ? enbof is ver y much a child 

, Was a hotel whose general ante of 
dilapidation belied its glorious past. 

BuBt in 1770, the Fibistenhof was originally a Mtrician 
jramsioj 1 : In i889. it was nuned into 
htwel of its tune, a position it retained until 1945 
In March 1995, foe hotel was reopened. It took 100 raiJ- 
hon Deutsche marks ($67 million) to restore its rwto-hwd 
serpentine stone-halls and rooms. 
a lot m an era of vast hotel projects, but 

n sm^boteVwith only 

^t should be mentioned that foe mom* fln ri , - 

boutique hotel ffle very '■ S^,^ SUI S. , " J 0ur 

“We drink that ourreSvSlSso^i^' 

tractions with luxury-class traveler Ato S £ 
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Work and Much 
Play in Saxony’s 
Switzerland 

■The region offers mountains. Wine and industry. 


m 


S ^chsische Schweiz, or 
Saxon Switzerl and , ik 
a misnomer. The re- 
gion does have its fair share 
of craggy peaks, although 
.Jhe Oelsener HQhe, the 
i of the region's 

1,000 mo untain s, reaches' 
^he decidedly non-Alpine, 
-height of 644 meters (2,113 
feet). Despite this, the 
peaks’ steepness makes, 
them favorites with Eu- 
rope's climbers and pho- 
tographers. It is difficult to 
find a coffee-table book 
’about Germany that does. . 
not have a picture of the 
Bastei bridge, which vaults 
a deep gorge and threads its 
way through towering out- 
croppings. 

The name is a misnomer 
because “Switzerland” con- 
notes a bucolic tranquillity, 
which is often in short sup- 
ply in this 922 square kilo- 
meter (355 square mile) re- 
gion - despite the fact dial 
much of it is composed of . 
national parks and nature, 
conservancy areas. 

; On any moderately 
pleasant summer day, the 
Sachs ische Schweiz teems 





with people conung to or 
going through it- In the. 
morning, long columns of 
cyclists begin leaving Dres- 
den, healing southward on 
the. new paths lining the 
Elbe river into the region, 
which is immediately adja- 
cent to Saxony’s capital 
city. . ’ 

The wine route 
The cyclists do not have the 
Elbe to themselves. The 
riverside road is part of 
Saxony’s Weinstrasse. This 
“vwhe route” takes visitors 
thorough Germany’s small- 
est - and arguably choicest 
- wine-growing region. 
The vineyards are embed- 
ded in a near-solid phalanx 
of palaces (including die 
wonderful Schloss PiDnitz), 
villas. Baroque gardens and 
riverside villages. 

On the Elbe, heroic row- 
ears contend with the down- 
stream current and with the 
old-fashioned paddle 
wheelers bringing less-ath- 
letic visitors to such major 
tourist- attractions as 
Schmilka, located right on 
the Czech border and home 
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Mchd a ct m Srh w otr a home to Gernunyb smallest and perhaps choicest trine-growing region. 


to some of Germany’s most 
spectacular outcroppings. 

Almost nearly as numer- 
ous as the day-trippers are 
the vacationers. In 1995, 
the SSchsische Schweiz 
recorded 1.26 million 
overnight stays, up a strong 
28 percent over 1994, re- 
portedly the largest rise 
registered by any region in 
Germany. 

“Die rise is partially at- 
tributable to our region’s 
large and growing number 
of resort hotels, country 
inns and restaurants — all 
thin gs expected by tourists 


nowadays, no matter where 
they travel,” says Christine 
Richter, head of the S3ch- 
sische Schweiz's business 
development agency. “It is 
also attributable to the 
tourists' rediscovery of the 
pleasures of countryside 
vacations and of the Czech 
Republic.” 

The Czech Republic is 
the SSchsische Schweiz's 
southern neighbor. Most 
visitors drive or hike over 
to the country at least once 
during the trip, to visit 
Ceska Kamenice and other 
historic cities. 


Tourism in Leipzig: The Missing Link 


Id ,1995, Leipzig was the fastest- 
growing tourist destination among 
Germany's major cities, recording 
an 183 percent rise in arrivals land 
a 203 percent increase in overnight 
stays. In terms of tourism, 1996 
looks about • as promising for 
Leipzig as 1995. 

Die reasons for this upbeat fore- 
cast are manif old and interrelated.. 
A new lineup of trade fairs and a 
gleaming new fairground in which 
to stage them are expected to attract 
a record number of fair-related vis- 
itor^ to Leipzig. Buoyed, by the suc- 
cess of its trade-fair Sector, the 
city’s economy is growing strongly. 

Perhaps most importantly, the 
city relaunched its tourist promo- 
tion operations at. the beginning of 
the. yean Leipzig Tourist Service 
and Saxonia Tours, the organiza- 
tions that resulted fiom tins reraga- 


_ nization, have proven capable of 
* mobilizing all of the city’s consid- 
erable attractions and resources. To 
do so, they have forged the “miss- 
ing link.” 

T^AIl of the cultivated world 
knows the Gewandhaus orchestra, 
the Choir of St Thomas and our 
other prominent cultural troupes. 
But tire association between these 
world-class troupes and the world- 
class city that brought them forth 
was not as strong as we would have 
liked,” says Andreas Schmidt di- 
rector ofpuWic relations at Leipzig 
Tourist Service (LTS), responsible 
for all of the city's tourist informa- 
tion and marketing services. “We 
decided to establish the link be- 
tween city and groups by malting 
sure that information materials 
were distributed at the groups' 
many international performances.” 


Meanwhile, LTS has been busy 
linking all of the many, disparate 
elements of the city’s tourist and 
congress industry, building their in- 
dividual events and facilities into 
city wide programs and outreaches. 

One example is provided by a 
forthcoming “road show" orga- 
nized by LTS and headed for seven 
major German cities. 

The road show will be led by the 
city’s popular mayor, Hinrich 
Lehmann-Gmbe. It will showcase 
the best of the city, from the ethe- 
real charms of the Choir of St. 
Thomas to the raucous humor of its 
cabaret. 

The road show’s goal is entirely 
practicaL “Now that we’ve estab- 
lished the Hnk between Leipzig and 
its cultural groups, we want to do 
die same for our congress facili- 
ties,” says Mr. Schmidt. 


In addition to all these 
athletic and consumer-ori- 
ented pleasures, the region 
does have a large number 
of cultural attractions, and 
these bring in a different 
constituency. The most un- 
usual and delightful of the 
region's theaters is Ra- 
tion's “theater in the 
rocks,” recently called “Eu- 
rope’s most beautiful nat- 
ural theater” by the Sud- 
deutsche Zeitung. This 
roofless stage presents a 
season of operettas and 
drama every summer, 
weather permitting. 

Challenges remain 
Not all is perfect in the 
Sachsische Schweiz. The 
work of remedying the en- 
vironmental damage, a 
legacy of the East German 
era, will last well into the 
next decade. “Our employ- 
ment situation has been im- 
proving, but we could use a 
lot more jobs,” points out 
Silvia Thiemer, who also 
works for the region’s busi- 
ness development agency. 
The agency helps to secure 
the outside investment that 
generates these jobs. 

To that end, five business 
and industrial parks have 
been developed in the area. 
Featuring fully developed 
sites, the parks are located 
in and near Pima and the 
region’s other major com- 
munities. Working in the 
parks’ favor is the proxim- 
ity of Dresden’s puissant 
high-tech sector and an in- 
ternational airport. • 


Give and Take: Technology, Community, Vision 


AMD's microelectronics plant benefits and has benefited from the Dresden community. 


A dvanced Micro De- 
vices is doing a lot 
more than simply 
building a 2.8 bilbon 
Deutsche mark ($1.8 bil- 
t lion) microelectronics plant 
in Saxoay, the second of its 
kind and size to be built in 
the state. The encounter be- 
tween die California-based 
microprocessor producer 
and Dresden’s universities, 
research institutes and sup- 
pliers is also producing bet- 
ter ways of building micro- 
electronics facilities, new 
chip dssigns and a hybrid 
' business culture. 

All billion-dollar high- 
1 tech investments are not 
• equal. For many, the only 
value' added to the local 
community consists of the 
. new jobs and related rev- 
* enues . and technologies 
. broug.it by the gleaming 
■ new p ant. For a few others, 
. the process of add i n g value 
■= is munaL. embracing com- 
■ pany rod community, and 
going well beyond the sim- 
. pie act of budding and op- 
eratin' the plant. These mu- 
tual relationships start and 
develop well before the 
' first bad of building sup- 

• plies imves at the site, and 

they sever stop. 


There are still three 
weeks to go before the 
groundbreaking ceremony 
for AMD’s new plant, and 
the flows of information 
and expertise between Sax- 
ony and the United States 
are already several months 
old. At AMD’s training and 
development center in 
Austin, Texas, the second 
group of 16 engineers and 
other microelectronics spe- 
cialists from Dresden is 
currently getting- ac- 
quainted with the .mechan- 
ics of eight-inch wafer pro- 
duction, 18 micron design 
architecture and the latest 
applications of DSP (digital 
signal processing) in com- 
munications chips. 

At the same time, AMD’s 
team of personnel special- 
ists, led by MartirrGQlo and 
Dietmar Hemnrie, is in the 
midst of organizing the hir- 
ing of the 1,400 people who 
will staff AMD's facilities 
in Dresden. Some 200 of 
them.will be engaged in de- 
signing the company’s next 
generation of microelec- ■ 
tronic devices and in cus- 
tomizing company prod- 
ucts for third-party cus- 
tomers. 

Other.people are now be- 


ing hired to staff AMD’s 
Dresden Employee Train- 
ing Center. All told, the 
company will invest $100 
millio n in personnel train- 
ing and development over 
the next five years. 

“This learning is by no 
means restricted to the 
Dresden side,” says Mr. 
Gillo, head of AMD’s per- 
sonnel-development opera- 
tions in Europe. “Quite the 
opposite. Our trainers in 
Austin have been learning 
what our new employees 
from Saxony know - and 
they’ve been pleased with 
the results. 

“In Saxony, we’ve spent 
the past eight months learn- 
ing about tiie wide range of 
advanced, computer-based 
microelectronic training fa- 
cilities available in Saxony 
— and about die profession- 
alism of tire students gradu- 
ating from them,” be adds. . 
“The local Fraunhofer In- 
stitute is one example.” 

In a precedent-making 
move, and at tire company’s 
initiative, residents of the 
north Dresden borough of 
Wilschdorf and executives 
from AMD have been sit- 
ting down together in regu- 
lar “town meetings.” 


“In our 27 years of expe- 
rience in making micro- 
electronic devices, we’ve 
learned how important lo- 
cal support and input is,” 
says Jade L. Saltich, who is 
heading AMD’s activities 
in Dresden. “Through these 
meetings, we I earn about 
our neighbors’ concerns 
and wishes, and they learn 
what exactly we’re doing.” 
Input from the community 
has helped AMD formulate 
the exacting standards of 
environmental performance 
it applies to its six produc- 
tion facilities. 

Another and equally im- 
portant kind of learning 
wiB begin on the morning 
of Oct 25, when the actual 
construction of the plant 
begins. This will continue 
until the plant has been 
completed and qualified at 
the rad of 1998. 

The team of companies 
building and equipping the 

S lant, notably the Stuttgart- 
ased Meissner + Wurst, 
Fab 30’s general contractor, 
will submit a stream of sug- 
gestions on how construc- 
tion and methods can 
be improved, and how the 
plant itself can be opti- 
mized. 


“The perfect plant has 
never been built. Nor will it 
ever be,” says Mr. Saltich. 
“At AMD, we’re continu- 
ally learning from our sup- 
pliers, our subcontractors 
and, most of all, from our 
personnel as to how we can 
cut costs and increase effi- 
ciency. 

“That’s why it’s so im- 
portant for us to have inno- 
vative employees and inno- 
vative suppliers. And what 
we’ve learned from Dres- 
den will be used throughout 
our plants and development 
centers.” 

Another kind of learning 
is occurring in borrowed 
classrooms located in 
Siemens' office building in 
Dresden, the home to the 
city's new International 
School, jointly funded by 
the city and AMD and at- 
tended by the children of 
AMD’s Americans and of 
local parents. 

“It’s an investment in our 
employees' well-being, 
something that is a key part 
of AMD’s philosophy,” 
says Mr. Saltich. “It’s also 
an investment in the future 
of Dresden and of our com- 
pany, albeit a very long- 
term one.” • 


. Advanced Micro Devices 
AMD Saxony Manufacturing 
.’GmbH 

WasHngtonstr. lo a 
D-0H39 Dresden / 

Tel.:,(49-35 1)841-2200 ' 

• Fax; (49-351) 841-2599 

FlwihaJEn Dresden GmbH 
Dresden Airport Authority 
Flugaafenstiasse 
D-01109 Dresden . .. 

TeL: (49-351) 881-3031 

Fax: (49-35 1)881-3035 


Flughafen Leipzig/ 

Halle GmbH 

Leipag/HaHe Airport Authority 
POB 1 

D-04029 Leipzig . 

TbL: (49-341) 224-0 
Fax: (49-341) 224-2526 

. KEMHNSn ItolBL XlSCHEN BgBS- 
falus Dresden . 

Taschenberg3 ' 

D-01067 Dresden ' .. . 

Tfel.: (49-35 1)49-120 
Fax:<49-351)49I-28I2 


Kemhnski Hotel 
Furstenbof Leipzig 
TrOndtiuring 8 
D-04105 Leipzig 
TeL: (49-341) 1400 
Fax: (49-341) 140-3700 

Landkreb SAchsiscbe Schweiz 
(This agency, based in southern 
Saxony, provides a complete range 
of business-development and site- 
selection services trod information.) 
Emil-Scbleghel-Str. 11 
Ml 796 Pima 
TeL (49-3501) 51 1301-305 
Fax: (49-3501) 511 450 


Leipzig Tourist GmbH Service 
E.V. 

(Tourist information and marketing 
services) 

Sachsenplatz 1 
D-04109 Leipzig 
Tel.: (49-341) 710-1260 
Fax: (49-341) 710-4271 

Stadtwerke Leipzig 
(Energy provision and related con- 
sulting services) 

P.O.Box 100614 ' 

D-04006 Leipzig 
TeL: (49341) 121-3585 
Fax: (49-341) 121-6388 


From Austin to Dresden: 
An Investor’s Journey 


Jack L. Saltich is the gen- 
eral manager of AMD's 
Fab 30 Microelectronics 
Production Center in 
Dresden. Before coming 
to Dresden, Mr. Saltich 
was responsible for the 
building of the company’s 
Fab 25 facility in Austin, 
Texas. He is a 25 year vet- 
eran of the microelectron- 
ics industry. 

As it became known that 
AMD was thinking about 
building a new plant, your 
company was courted by 
hundreds of business-devel- 
opment agencies from all 
over the world. What did 
Dresden have that the oth- 
ers didn 't? 

It was the quality of 
Dresden’s system of techni- 
cal education that led us to 
select the city, and the fact 
that the greater Dresden 
area had a pool of 20,000 to 
30,000 immediately avail- 
able, highly experienced 
personnel in this field. 

Isn’t this education of- 
fered in every major city? 

Actually, it's quite a rare 
thing. In America, for in- 
stance, there’s really only 
the Bay Area and Austin, 
and it’s no coincidence that 
these have become the cen- 
ters of production for such 
companies as ours. It takes 
more than a few months or 
even years to create an edu- 
cation program capable of 
turning out advanced mi- 
croelectronics technologies 
and personnel. It took 20 
years for Austin to become 
the major center of micro- 
electronics production it is 
today. It also takes time to 
create a culture of micro- 
electronics production. 

When we took our first 
good look at Dresden, we 
noticed quite a few similar- 
ities to Austin, where we 
were just finishing building 
our Fab 25 plant. Both 


cities have well-developed 
systems of technical educa- 
tion. both are centers of in- 
novation and culture, both 
have pro-business local 
governments. Both have 
large supplies of highly 
motivated workers. There’s 
even a topographic similar- 
ity. Austin and Dresden lie 
in a valley crossed by a 
river. 

You and your team had 
just finished building, qual- 
ifying and starting-up 
AMD's Fab 25 plant in 



Jack L Saltich: “ highly 
impressed by the helpfulness 
everyone has shorn." 

Austin when you were of- 
fered your present position 
in Dresden. What was your 
reaction? 

As one of my team mem- 
bers said: “It’s like you’ve 
just finished swimming the 
English Channel, and they 
say, ‘Nice work. Now swim 
back!’” 

Considering the scale of 
the project, isn V the size of 
your advance team — 12 
American executives - 
rather small? 

And deliberately so. We 
want Dresden to be a plant 
developed, staffed and run 
by local personnel, and we 
want it to be that way as 


soon as possible. That’s 
why one of our first jobs 
has been to hire key local 
executives and to give them 
such key responsibilities as 
setting up the personnel hir- 
ing program. 

Germany has a reputa- 
tion for having excruciat- 
ingly slow administrative 
procedures. What has been 
your experience? 

Just the opposite. Things 
that would take two years 
to get done in the United 
States are getting approved 
within two months in Dres- 
den. I'm thinking about our 
building plan, for instance. 
One reason for this speed is 
that the state government 
has streamlined and stream- 
lined its approval proce- 
dures over the past few 
years. 

Another is that many of 
the people we deal with 
regularly in the city govern- 
ment are highly knowl- 
edgeable. For good reason. 
Before getting their present 
jobs, many of them were 
engineers employed in East 
Germany’s electronics sec- 
tor. 

By now. AMD’s advance 
executives and their fami- 
lies have been living in 
Dresden for several 
months. What initial im- 
pressions. good and bad, 
do they have? 

On the positive side, 
they’ve been highly im- 
pressed by the helpfulness 
everyone has shown, from 
the persons teaching them 
German to dentists making 
late-Sunday-night emer- 
gency house calls. On the 
negative side, there’s been a 
bit of a culture shock as to 
the smallness of everything 
over here, from houses to 
refrigerators. But that was 
to be expected. Many of 
them are, after all. from 
Texas. • 


The Road to the Big One 

A look ai how AMD came to make one of the largest single in- 
vestments in the history of Germany. 


Early 1994: Advanced Micro De- 
vices, based in Sunnyvale, Califor- 
nia and the world’s second-largest 
producer of microprocessors and a 
leading manufacturer of ICs (inte- 
grated circuits), identifies a need to 
build a new production facility. 
The company's sixth current facil- 
ity, it will be located in Europe to 
serve that market’s strong demand 
for advanced microprocessors. 
More than half of AMD’s sales are 
outside the United States. Two- 
thirds of that comes from Europe. 

The company’s main customers 
in Europe are leading manufactur- 
ers of communication and com- 
puter equipment. The new facility 
will produce AMD's K86 line of 
Microsoft Windows-compatible 
microprocessors. 

December 1995: After review- 
ing proposals from all over the 
world and evaluating the city's 
sites and labor market, AMD's 
board of directors, led by chairman 
WJ. “Jerry" Sanders, selects Dres- 
den. 

Dec. 14, 1995: AMD signs an 
agreement to build a $1.8 billion 
production facility on a site located 
in north Dresden. 

January 1996: The concept for 
the new facility is drawn up, and 
AMD’s 12-executive start-up 
team, led by Jack Saltich, begins its 


work. All told, some 30 America- 
based AMD executives will come 
to Dresden to work on the new pro- 
ject 

Winter and spring 1996: AMD 
and Dresden’s technical university, 
polytechnic and local technology- 
development institutes and suppli- 
ers formulate plans for advanced 
preparatory training for AMD’s 
personnel. 

June 1996: Hiring of local exec- 
utives begins. 

Summer 1996: Building plans 
receive final approval, and all con- 
tractors are named. AMD execu- 
tives begin building up a network 
of suppliers and organizing logis- 
tics operations. 

Oct 24, 1996: Groundbreaking 
ceremonies for the “Fab 30” pro- 
duction facility. Some one- tenth of 
Fab 30’s 81,000 square meters 
(872,000 square feet) of floor 
space will be taken up by its Gass 
One clean rooms, the facility’s 
“heart” Also being built is AMD’s 
administrative building. 

Autumn 1998: Completion of 
the plant's first module. On-site 
qualification of machines and 
training of production personnel. 

Summer 1999: First module is 
working at full capacity. 

2001: Completion of the second 
module. 


Leipzig’s heart will beat at a new pace 


—with the coming of 


the largest shopping and 
entertainment complex, 
geared to the needs 
of the younger generation. 


the only downtown 


38 


Melchert & Wfedl’s 

new projects for Leipzig are 
»...notthe usual 
run of the mill aiming 
at quick but risky profits 
but should make 
the city more habitable.* 
DER SPIEGEL <2/1996 


multiplex cinema. 
800 parking lots. 


0EUTRICHSH0F 

nema. 

If you want to see. 

king lots, what we have planned, 

^3353 Tobias Klose 

apartments, .. . . 

Melchert & tfiedl KG 

offices and more. llniversitStsstrasse 14 

- . D-04109 Leipzig 

Construction 1997-1999 . 

phone 49.341.961 04 94 

Ready for the nriUsnfum! fax 49.341.961 04 96 
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Japan Is Still in Flux 

When Japanese voters turned the 
Liberal Democratic Party out of office 
in 1993 after its 38 years of unin- 
terrupted rule, many observers hailed 


an era of change. Reformers, they 
hoped, would cleanse Japan of per- 
vasive political corruption and open a 
bureaucratic, regulation-bound society 
to new winds of initiative and entre- 
preneurship. But on Sunday voters 
gave the old LDP a new mandate to 
govern — although just short of an 
absolute majority in parliament — and 
many of the same observers now decry 
Japan's regressiveness. 

In fact, it is premature to say that 
reform has failed in Japan. The past 
three years of opposition and coalition 
rule were confusing and often direc- 
tionless, but they did bring change to 
Japan's electoral system. Sunday's vote 
was the fust conducted with real limits 
on. and disclosure of, political fund- 
raising. The new laws did not eliminate 
corruption, any more than successive 
American reforms have, but they in- 
troduced a level of accountability that 
may in the long run alter the role of 
special interests in Japanese politics. 

Moreover, much as President Bill 
Clinton has appropriated many Repub- 
lican positions, so the LDP that won on 
Sunday proclaimed itself as much an 
agent of change as any opposition 
party. The party leader. Prime Minister 
Ryu taro Hashimoto. promised “to be 
bold in effecting fundamental reform 


in order to foster a society replete with 
vigor and confidence." Is this merely 
campaign rhetoric? In large part But 
the electoral pressures that forced die 
Liberal Democrats to label themselves 
a party of reform will not go away. 

At the root of the political confu- 
sion, again as in America, is Japan's 
own ambivalence. Many voters worry 
about the future and regard their politi- 
cians with cynicism or disgust. But 
they also realize that, by global and 
historical standards, they live well. 
This produces caution toward leaders, 
such as the opposition politician Ichiro 
Ozawa, who promise revolutionary 
change. (American officials feel a sim- 
ilar ambivalence: attracted to Japanese 
reformers' promise of more open mar- 
kets, but reassured by the LDP's com- 
mitment to stability in political and 
security relations.) 

Almost everyone in Japan agrees 
that the system that created such 
prosperity after World War n must 
change if Japan is to remain com- 
petitive in a global, information-based 
economy. But almost everyone also 
understands that reform and openness 
pose risks to the very real benefits of 
that system: the relatively narrow gap 
between rich and poor, the greater job 
security, the lower crime rates. That is 
the dilemma now clumsily expressing 
itself through a political system still 
very much in flux. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Campaign Finance 


In normal circumstances. Bob Dole 
would have no standing as an advocate 
of campaign-finance reform. If he is a 
passionate believer in cleaning up cam- 
paigns, he kept it a secret during his 
years as a Senate leader. Instead he had 
a hearty appetite for strings- attached 
corporate money, just as his party was a 
major beneficiary of some of the for- 
eign contributions that he now wants to 
outlaw. But the fact that Mr. Dole has 
seized campaign finance as a political 
weapon does not detract from the fact 
that he has some worthy ideas. 

Moreover, they are ideas that Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton ought to endorse, 
rather than ignoring them as he did on 
Monday. He should also order his cam- 
paign and administration to provide a 
speedy and full accounting of their 
fund-raising ties to the Indonesian 
business empire of Mochtar Riady and 
his son James. Even in the heart of the 
campaign. Mr. Clinton surely can see 
in this incipient financial scandal an 
opportunity to avoid the stonewall 
strategy that has turned the Whitewater 
affair into a quagmire. 

Mr. Dole’s proposal raises inter- 
twined issues of public policy and cam- 
paign strategy. On die policy side, he 
proposes to bar all campaign contri- 
butions from foreigners residing in the 
United States, which is welcome. But 
he has fudged the more important issue 
of donations by the American sub- 
sidiaries of foreign-owned corpora- 
tions. A ban on both kinds of foreign 
donations ought to be enacted into law, 
even though it would cost die Repub- 
licans far more than it would cost the 
Democrats. Mr. Dole is also right that 
the country needs to outlaw the “soft 
money" that both the Republican and 
Democratic national committees have 
used to circumvent spending laws. 

Mr. Dole’s call for restrictions on 
political action committees also has 
merit. But his plan to prevent unions 
from using members' dues to finance 
political activity is bogus. Such a plan 
would be fair only if he could come up 
with a way for Republican campaign- 
ers to forswear the corporate and ex- 
ecutive donations that during the Re- 


agan and Bush years were a much 
greater force in national campaigns' — 
and the shaping of government policy 
— than spending by labor unions. 

On the political side, the focus shifts 
to Mr. Clinton. With two weeks to go in 
his last campaign, he ought to remem- 
ber the disastrous advice given him in 
1992 by a now discredited adviser, 
Susan Thomases. She talked the cam- 
paign into clamming up about the Clin- 
tons' investment in the Whitewater 
real estate venture, and that advice set 
the pattern for the White House's han- 
dling of subsequent financial and ma- 
nagerial controversies. In this case, Mr. 
Clinton has a chance, and an oblig- 
ation. to break that crippling pattern. 

The Democratic National Commit- 
tee's decision to suspend John Huang, 
the main link to the Riadys and other 
Asian or Asian-American contribut- 
ors, was a step in the right direction. 
But it was only a step. Mr. CUnvon 
needs to order a full public report on all 
Mr. Huang's activities, including the 
suspicious collections from a South 
Korean company and a Buddhist 
temple. The report should clear up 
questions about the temple and indi- 
viduals being used as donors to dis- 
guise the true source of contributions. 
It should also include a narrative of all 
contacts between the Riadys and any 
officials at the White House, the Com- 
merce Department and the office of the 
U.S. trade representative. 

Since he is ahead in the polls. Mr. 
Clinton will be tempted to hunker 
down and tell only a utile. But telling 
all is the smart move for him, es- 
pecially if be wins on Nov. S. Even if 
die facts turn out to be innocuous, 
immediate full disclosure of foe In- 
donesian connection would make a 
powerful statement that in his second 
term Mr. Clinton is determined to 
break the Whitewater partem of duck- 
ing and dodging. It would also provide 
an ideal starting point for pushing le- 
jle's good, if 
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— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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Other Comment 


Corrupt Politics Isn’t New 

During the 1972 presidential cam- 
paign George McGovern called the 
Nixon administration "the most cor- 
rupt in the history of politics." He was 
wrong. Most historians would give the 
"most corrupt" title to Warren Hard- 
ing, whose administration featured the 
Teapot Dome scandal and other sys- 
tematic plunderings of public lands. 

Political corruption is as American 
as apple pie. Harding was a terrible 
chief executive, but several fine pres- 
idents. including Harry Truman, 
Dwight Eisenhower and Ronald Re- 
agan, presided over administrations in 
which prominent aides or cabinet of- 
ficials lined their pockets and betrayed 
the public trust. 


Presidents have rarely been punished 
at the polls for the scandals of cronies 
and underlings. Harding died in office. 
Eisenhower and Reagan were revered, 
presidents who largely escaped blame 
for the transgressions of subordinates. 
Nor did voters blame Richard Nixon 
for Watergate in the 1972 election. He 
carried 49 states against Mr. McGov- 
ern, although subsequent evidence of 
his involvement in the Watergate cov- 
er-up forced him to resign in disgrace. 

Bill Clinton is a marvelous politi- 
cian. As a campaign tactic, his refusal 
to answer troublesome questions has 
been effective. But as Mr. Nixon 
learned, winning an election does not 
mean that the questions will go away. 

— Lou Cannon, writing in The 
Washington Post. 
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Afghanistan Crumbles in Unstable Cen 



L ENOX, Massachusetts — The last 
few weeks have witnessed another 
step in the dissolution of A fg ha n i st an, 
which has never been much more than a 
buffer between empires, and whose fra- 
gile alliance of ethnic groups was riven 
by Soviet occupation and civil war. 

Unlike the 19th century's “Great 
Game" fought between die Russians 
and the British over access to the warm 
waters of the Indian Ocean, the current 
fighting in Afghanistan has little geo- 
political significance. 

War has become an end in itself, and 
even the regional powers supporting 
Afghanistan's battling factions are un- 
raveling. Afg hanis tan's situation may 
be an exaggerated example of decl inin g 
stales from Turkey eastward to India. 

A fghani stan evolved in the 1 8th cen- 
tury when a Muslim people of Indo- 
Iranian stock, the Pathans, carved out a 
zone for themselves between the Per- 
sians to the west and the Mogul Empire 
in India. The borders of this Patiian 
entity kept s hifting as the Russian czars 


By Robert D. Kaplan 

extended their empire southward, 
while in India the Moguls gave way to 
the Sikhs and then to tire British. 

By the 20th century, Afghanistan 
emerged in an arid no-man’s land ber 
tween the Russian aod British empires 
as a fragile coalition of Pathans, Uzbek- 
dominated Turkic tribes and Persian- 
influenced Tajiks. The reasons for Af- 
ghanistan's existence diminished 
somewhat after the collapse of British 
rule in India in 1949, and dramatically 
after the fall of the Soviet Union. 

The Taleban religious movement, 
which has captured the capital, Kabul, 
is composed entirely of Pathans, who 
had been deserting anti-Soviet militias 
in droves since 1992, preferring 
tyranny to anarchy. Taleban's extremist 
brand of Islam has been influenced by 
similar movements in Pakistan, where 
millions of Afghans have spent the last 
decade in crowded refugee camps. 


Because Taleban’s troops have been 
so strongly influenced by Use expe- 
rience in- Pakistan, they have less m 
common with Afghanistan's other eth- 
nic groups than ever before. 

' Toe Uzbeks, who control foe north- 
west and are led by General Abdul 
Rashid Dustaro, and the Tajik s, te d by 
Ahmed Shah Masoud in the northeast, 
have been influenced by renewed ties 
with their respective ethnic compatriots 
in the former Soviet Union. . , 

Afghanistan is less and less a m ean- 
ingful state. But Pakistan, Uzbekistan 
and Tajikistan themselves are weak 
states, with their own muddled national 
identities. Pakistan is riddled by- re- 
ligious and ethnic violence. Two of 
Uzbekistan’s major cities, Samarkand 
and Bukhara, are-.dominated by ethnic 
Tajiks. Almost a quarter of Tajikistan’s 
population is ethnically Uzbek. 

Central Asia looks more like a me- 
dieval map, in which .geography and 
ethnicity — defined by highly ambigu- 
ous and ever shifting centers of power 


— will matter increasingly more, and , 
‘fixed borders 

Pafcistan’srelanonwifoTafc^^ . 

illustration. Pakistan; 
cooperating 

m^haveTeopra^a h ^ onal 
vanro 

to Iran 

raveling as astate, it is 

to exert its into* oaite^onv „ . 
toSs new Central Asa. yowerw® 

not be defined by 

Influence will not be ; esated af ntaSfcT 
within stales as within efomaqe s i 

dans, and no«sthicgronpmayt»®2»^ 

enough to dominate. If. a 
among weak groups can e merg e; 
haps some semblance of a normal ea*- 

notny can establish itself! k* ^ 

For the people of a crumbling 
- gfaanistan, that is the only hope? 

The writer, author qflte 
the Earth: A Journey athe Downtime - 
21st Century” contributed this com * ■ 
ment to The New York Tunes- 
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Children Are Better Off, but the World’s Effort Must Continue 


G ENEVA — Pessimists be 
advised: Progress toward 
improving the human condition 
exists and is gainin g ground. 
Optimists be warned: Unless 
momentum is maintained, these 
gains may be lost 
In September 1990, world 
leaders from 159 countries 
gathered in New York for a 
world Summit for Children, in 
an effort to set ambitious Year 
2000 goals for the survival pro- 
tection and development of 
children. The Washington Post 
called the meeting a "world 
summit long overdue.” 

Midway through a decade of 
significant progress on behalf 
of children, it is now clear just 
how overdue it was. 

At the United Nations, data 
from nearly two-thuds of the 
countries that accepted the sum- 
mit challenge have been under 
study. A report by the secretary- 
general confirms that real pro- 
gress is being made. 


By Carol Bellamy 

The writer is executive director ofUnicef. 


The generation of the 1990s 
is already the largest ever. 
When it becomes the first to 
reach adulthood in the 2 1st cen- 
tury, it will be the best fed, 
healthiest, most literate and 
longest-lived in human history. 

The achievements reported 
thus far are remarkable. On tar- 
get, about 80 percent of children 
under age 1 are now immunize d 
against the major diseases of 
childhood, and 89 countries 
have already reached the Year 
2000 goal of 90 percent. Polio 
may soon be eradicated, never 
again to twist children's limbs, 
and measles cases are down by 
90 percent in most countries. 

The use of simple oral re- 
hydration therapy to combat 
diarrhea that causes nearly a 
fourth of all deaths of children 
under age 5 has doubled. 


Despite a large increase in 
births, an estimated million 
fewer children undo- age 5 will 
die this year than in 1990. 

Also remarkable are the ways 
these goals are being achieved. 
Governments in more than 150 
countries have drawn up na- 
tional progr am s of actum, and 
citizens in 70 of these countries 
have created grass-roots initi- 
atives for children at die com- 
munity level, where change 
really reaches lives. 

There are, of course, disap- 
pointments. Unresolved issues 
such as how re provide better 
nutri tion, halt the abomination 
of child exploitation and attack 
the causes of maternal mortality 
remain as reminders of just how 
challenging our Year 2000 
goals really are. 

If we haven’t completely 


reached die heights we are aim- 
ing for, there are reasons. Crush- 
ing debt burdens and civil wars, 
especially in Africa, have held 
back some countries to the point 
where it is dear that they will 
not reach the goals on schedule. 
In some republics of the former 
Soviet Union, social services 
have deteriorated as transition 
re free market economies has 
left die most vulnerable without 
accustomed safety nets. . 

In 1993, Unioef. estimated 
that $25 billion a yen- in extra 
resources would be enough to 
meet the basic needs of every 
tr«an L woman and child for ad- 
equate food, safe water, pri- 
mary health care, family plan- 
ning and basic edncation. Thal 
relatively small injection of 
money has not materialized, 
and nrtemarirwMil aid is at its 
lowest level in 20 years. 

Developing countries spend 
more on debt: servicing and 
armed services than on these 


baric needs, and htde more Sian : 

6 percent of the $40 billion in- 
ternational bilateral aid actually 

goes to the social sector. Thus, 
much of the funds required 
could be found by reallocate 
existing resources. _ : ^ \ 

We must be mindful that j£. 
reaching the goals is not an end ” r 
in itself, and mat sustaining per- 
formance is the crucial end 
product. Progress should not be 
judged sotely on wfaether-evejy 
goal is technically on target, but 
rather on whether foe process 
fra: affecting real change issue- 
ceeding, aod whether foe m p - 
mentum can continue to grow. 

- Id elections around foe world 
this year, we hear many prom- 
ises about making a better future 
fra: childr en: No new blueprints 
are needed. We have proof that 
tire promises of the summit for 
children were not just l rhetoric. 

The goals are what we all want 
and what children deserve. .. 

International HeroIdTnbtme. 
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W ASHINGTON — Sup- 
pose you had dozed off 
nine months ago, in the midst of 
the American primaries, and 
were waking up only now. with 
foe autumn campaign plodding 
to a close. Something would 
seem very strange. 

Not foe candidates; they were 
odds-on favorites all along. Not 
the arguments, either. Bob Dole 
wants a big tax cut. Bill Clinton 
wants to protect education and 
Medicare. You didn’t miss a 
whole lot there. 

What is puzzling is the coun- 
try that these two men seem to 
be talking about. It doesn't 
sound like the place where you 
went to sleep in January. 

That was a deeply dispirited 
country, mired in a hollow re- 
covery that brought scarcely 
any relief re the millions who 
had lost jobs to foe economic 
dislocations of foe past decade. 


By Alan Ehrenhali 


In January, the campaign 
played re an audience primed re 
Listen to tales of overpaid chief 
executives and amoral compa- 
nies sacrificing dedicated em- 
ployees to demands for ever 
higher stock prices. 

It was a situation ripe for the 
populism of Pat Buchanan. 
While he railed against corporate 
greed, the newsmagazines were 
splashing it across their covers. 

In December 1995, The New 
York Times conducted a tele- 
phone poll in which 64 percent 
of 1,000 voters agreed mat the 
country had "pretty seriously 
gotten off on the wrong track.” 
Only 20 percent said they were 
getting ahead financially. 

Nod off for a few months and 
you wake up in a different coun- 
try. The greedy capitalists and 
tbs exploited workers have dis- 


appeared Not only is the pres- 
ident boasting about die health 
of foe economy, but his oppo- 
nent, when he does try to insist 
that something is wrong, hardly 
sounds as if he believes iL 

Every time you jack -up a 
newspaper, a columnist is writ- 
ing mat President Clinton will 
be re-elected because everyone 
is in such good spirits. While 
you were sleeping, the Age of 
Dislocation ended and an Era of 
Good Feeling began. 

How did it come about? The 
economy is still in recovery, but 
it is the same erratic and uneven 
recovery, concentrated in the 
upper readies of the workforce, 
mat bad so many people in such 
a sour mood nine months ago. 

Perhaps the doubles were ex- 
aggerated, as so many econo- 
mists have insisted ail along. 


Corporate Power Isn’t Discussed 


By Sarah Anderson and John Kavanagh 


W ASHINGTON — Of the 
100 hugest economies in 
the world, more than half are 
corporations, not countries. Gen- 
eral Motors’ sales are larger than 
the GNP of Denmark. Ford’s are 
bigger than South Africa. Toyota 
is bigger than Norway. 

Large corporations say they 
are providing large numbers of 
jobs, bringing high-quality, 
low-cost goods to consumers 
worldwide, and linking people 
together into a global village 
that transcends geographic 
boundaries. U.S. government 
policies overwhelmingly serve 
the interests of these large 
firms, from corporate tax 
breaks re free trade pacts. 

A study that we have written 
for the Institute for Policy Stud- 
ies demonstrates, to me con- 
trary, that the concentration of 
economic power in a relatively 
small number of corporations is 
cause for concern. 

The top 200 Anns' sales add 
up re more than a quarter of the 
world's economic activity. Do 
they provide more than a 
quarter of the world's jobs? Our 
research indicates that their 
combined global employment 
is only 18.8 million, which is 
less than three-quarters of 1 per- 
cent of the world’s workforce. 

In these times of automation 
and downsizing, large corpor- 
ations raise profits by slashing 
workers, not adding to them. 
General Motors, the corporate 
world’s largest employer, once 
employed more than a million 
workers and helped bring hun- 
dreds of thousands of blacks 
into foe workforce. Today its 
payroll has shrunk to just over 
700,000 workers. 

What about the claim that 
global firms bring lower-cost 
goods to consumers? 

Because of tire top firms’ 
dominance, one-third of world 


trade is made up of transactions 
among various units of the same 
corporation. In other words, a 
growing share of world trade 
consists of a General Motors 
plant in Detroit shipping parts 
to a GM plant in Mexico. 

Economic concentration in 
many sectors also discourages 
lower prices. In autos, foe top 
five firms account for almost 60 
percent of global sales. In elec- 
tronics, the top five firms have 
more than half of global sales. 
The top five firms have more 
than 30 percent of global sales in 
airlines, aerospace, steel, oil, 
personal computers, chemicals 
and the media. 

In all these sectors, prices are 
not set by competitive pres- 
sures, and the consumer seldom 


sees 

Large firms boast that they 
are bringing the world closer 
together by making their goods 
and services available to a glob- 
al market. In feet, what these 
firms are creating looks more 
like global economic apartheid. 
Two-thirds of the world (the 
bottom 20 percent of the rich 
countries and the bottom 80 
percent of foe poor countries) 
can’t get jobs in the global fac- 
tories of these firms and can’t 
afford the products they sell. 

The disparity in economic 
power between ithe top 200 films 
and the countries and people at 
die bottom is staggering, if you 
compare the largest 200 firms’ 
sales with the combined per- 
sonal incomes of foe poorest 
four-fifths of humanity, die cor- 
porations have almost twice as 
much economic clout. 

The largest 200 corporations’- 
combined sales are bigger than 
foe combined economies of all 
countries minus the biggest 
nine. Thar is, they surpass the 
combined economies of 182 
countries. Sales last year at just 


one firm, Wal-Mart, exceeded 
the GDPs of 161 countries. 

The dominance of the top 
200 firms over our world econ- 
omy is growing steadily. Ih 
1982 their sales were the equi- 
valent of 24.2 percent of wcnid 
GDP. They gow equal 283 per- 
cent. Corporate profits are soar- 
ing, jumping 75 percent from 
1990 to 1995’ Meanwhile, 
workers and communities are 
getting a shrinking piece of the 
growing pie. 

The issue of corporate con- 
centration has been noticeably 
absent from the political dis- 
course of tins year’s American 
presidential election campaign, 
when the rep candidates speak 
on the economy, they focus on 
the cost of food stamp pro- 
grams, their desire to force wel- 
fare mothers into paid employ- 
ment, or the supposed drag on 
the economy posed by undoc- 
umen ted immigrants. 

The facts on global 

power indicate that foe real drag 
is coming from the top, not the 
bottom of the economic ladder. 
Accelerated corporate concen- 
tration is fueling rising inequal- 
ities that hurt us all by fraying 
the social fabric. 

The candidates could have 
reviewed \JS. government pro- 
grams that offer insurance and 
export assistance to firms for 
their, overseas forays. They 
could explore replacing such in- 
centives with p rograms that re- 
ward firms for investing in U3. 
communities and for employing 
more workers at home. 

The root cause of much eco- 
nomic anxiety in America and 
elsewhere is the growth of un- 
accountable corporate power. 

Sarah Anderson is a fellow 
and John Kavanagh is co- 
director of the Institute for 
Policy Studies. They contrib- 
uted this comment to The Sun 
in Baltimore. 


Maybe tire problem last winter 
was not foie dislocation of eco- 
nomic lives but a feflnrc to no- 
tice jusr how happy people 
really were. 

But it couldn’thave been an 
illusion. The deindustrializa- 
tion of America in die last two 
decades, foe loss of more than 
40 milHoa jobs, the fragility of 
even the most comfortable 
middle-class income ■ — all of 
these are profoundly disruptive 
societal events that no econo- 
mist can explain away. _ 

The social cost of laying off a 
worker is not canceled out by. 
the creation of same other job 
1,000 miles away — especially 
when that job, more often titan 
not, pays less or carries the 
threat of another layoff not too 
far down foe road. 

The American people under- ■ 
stand this issue instinctively. 
How did it manage to disappear 
from the campaign? - 

The more yon look, around, 
foe clearer it seems that this is 
not really a season of satisfac- 
tion. The. public opinion polls 
on personal . satisfaction don't 
look, much different from the 
way they looked in January. 

“Satisfaction” just isn’t the 
word re describe foe mood in 
this election year, no matter 
how many economists or bow 
many columnists try to tell you 
that it is. “Sobriety 1 ” would be a 
much better term. 

‘ The vast majority of Amer- 
icans believe that middle-class 
existence m foe 1990s is fright- 
eningly tenuous, and that cheap- 
er imported VCRs are - not ad- 
equate reimbursement for these 
anxieties. These voters also be- 
lieve that nobody knows how to 
change this situation — that 
maybe nothing can changp. 1 l 

We have these seasons of 
sobriety every once in a while in 
American politics, but not of- 


ten. To find a mood 
like foecuxrent one, yoh have to 
go back to 1972, when the if 
voters re-elected Richard Nixon ** 
without scenting re like him. 

So m e tim es it takes a long 
time to sober up. and sometimes 
it happens with bewtidering sud- 
denness. For many Americans, 
it happened last Christmas, as 
they watched congressional, Re- 
putations force a gov e rnm en t 
shutdown. Voters understood 
that episode much better than 
the major players. They under- 
r stood wtoflt meant td hold the 
democratic process hostage to a 
frizzy fiscal blueprint stretching 
years into the furore. | - 

I do not subscribe rp foe pop- 
ulist dictum that voteri are more 
realistic than the politicians. 
Most of foe time, ala> , they are 
pretty easy to deceiv . Gullib- 
ility has its off years, rewever. 
and 1996 is one of than.’ 

Voters are disiiK lined to 
listen re easy answ rrs from 
either party’s candid te. They 
seem to have conclud d that no# 
candidate or party has good an- ‘ 
swers to the swarm of conomic 
and cultural problems rhar con- 
front Am e ri c a n sociey in foe 
closing years of the c« imry. 

This election is be ng con- 
ducted with foe hard-e imed re- 
cognition of how diff cult and 
expensive change real y is. 

It won’t last fbreva Sooner 
or later, Americans wj 1 tire of 
sobriety and fall back into foe 
hands of candidates eaj exto tell 
them about all the solui ons 
lie just around die con er. That 
will be a campaign tru y worth 
sleeping through. 
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Governing magazine, £i 
of The Lost City: The F} 
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ica.” He contributed tks com- 
ment toThe New YorkTmes. 
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IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YFARg [gO~ 

i’SdS! 18 96 ; Ingenious Stand after oial, and has 


PARIS — The latest thing in 
household furniture is said to be 
a combined hat and bicycle 
stand. Nowadays when bicycles 
are becoming a part and parcel 

of one’s household -belongings, 

foe difficulty of disposing of 
them in town houses becomes a 
serious matter. There seems to 
be room, therefore, for a com- 
bined. hat and bicycle stand. 
The idea, need it haxdiy be 
said, is an American one. 

1921s New Sacco Trial? 

BOSTON — Judge Thayer 
today [Oct 22] set foe date for 
hearing the arguments in favor 
of a new trial for foe two Italian 
Communists, Sacco and Vari- 
zetti, who were found guilty oma 
charge of first degree murder. 
The two men, whose conviction 


smee beat question of 
of foe evidence against 

1946: Berlin 

PARK _ {The Herald 
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OPINION /LETTERS 


The Candidates Are Wise 
To Avoid Foreign Policy 


By JE. J. Dionne Jr. 


TC7A&HINGTON — Some 
™ te Higent people are 
dBJwsed that there has been so 
ate discussion of foreign policy 
“ the presidential cam paign in 
“M last debate, the moderator Jim 
j-^rer bravely asked if anyone in 
tht audience ted a foreign policy 
quistjoo. When he got one, it was 
abait the trade deficit with Japan, 
narlly tfae stuff that the lovers of 
graad strategy hoped for. . . 

feihaps it is unseemly to say 
this, but: Why should there be a 
PretEcupaticn with forei gn policy 

tn ms campaign? Yes. yes, the 
United States has an especially 


J-OOW.- 

■ *S' indeed, the world is a dan- 
>IS place. And, of course, a 
J.S. president has more freedom 
of acion in foreign policy than at 
homt President Bin C linto n sent 
troop; to Haiti even though most 
of Ccngress was opposed. 

Bui the electorate is quite jus- 
tified n pushing foreign policy off 
to the ride, and the candidates are 
smart o follow the public's lead. 

Yoihave to try very hard to find 
deep ad substantive difference s 
between Mr. Clinton and Bob 
Dole at foreign policy. Both are 
; free tnders willing to make pro- 
tections! noises as long as a. cam- 
paign i; on. Both are for “free and 
fair trek:," with the emphasis on. 
“fair "during election years and 

on “fine* ' rite rest of tbe time* 

Boti defend a huge U S. role in 
the wold. Both axe also cautious. 
Each hs switched his position on 
impoitnt foreign policy ques- 
tions . foth talk about humannghts 
but usally put concerns about 
trade aid economics first. 

Eadhas also taken some on - 
popula — one might even say 
coiuagous — positions. Mr. 
Dole citicized not onfy.Mr, Clin- 
ton butdso George Bush on Bos- 
nia. M. Dole was a principled 
supporer of the. Bosnian' 
Muslins against the Serbs long 
before he slaughter in Bosnia got 
on television. Mr. Dole also put 
his out political interest aside 
when h supported Mr. Clinton’s 
eventul intervention in Bosnia. 

Mr. Clinton defied just about 
all eliftqpinioh in making Ms big 
commorient to Haiti, which, for 
all the problems involved, has 
worketout better than many (me 
include!) expected. 


When no immeifiaie foreign 
policy issue, is before the country 
— wars in Korea or Vietnam, hos- 
tages in Iran — what candidates 
say about future foreign policy 
actions bears only a slim relation- 
ship to what they do in office. 

. Foreign policy talk at cam- 
paign time has mare to do with 
positioning than with true inten- 
tions. Depending on the needs of 
the moment, candidates will 
struggle to look tough enough 
(Mr. Clinton in 1992). or pacific 
enough (Ronald Reagan in 1980) 
to soothe the electorate's fears. 

In 1992, Mr. Clinton moved to 
Mr. Bush's hawkish side on Bos- 
nia, to a much stronger human 
rights position chi China and to an 



. Reagan did pretty 
much what he said he’d do. though 
he became more dovish than Ms 
advisers mice he decided (cor- 
rectly) that Mikhail Gorbachev's 
pledges to change the Soviet Uni- 
on were farreaL 

In the absence of an ongoing 
Crisis; moreover, campaign talk 
about foreign policy is of neces- 
sity speculative and full of air. 

Neither Mr. Clinton nor Mr. 
Dole, for example, wants to ad- 
dress in detail whattheir respective 
policies toward Russia will be 
when Boris Yeltsin passes from 
the scene. They don't know who 
will replace him. And anything 
they say will ricochet back through 
Russia, with unknown, and prob- 
ably negative, effect 
• There, will be ah election, per- 
haps soon, when, major foreign 
policy, issues are put to the 
people: how to deal with an in- 
creasingly powerful China; how 
global markets and broadly 
shared prosperity at home can be 
made compatible; how to match 
military spending with U.S. com- 
mitments around the world. 

Bur Mr. Clinton and Mr. Dole, 
because they agree oh so many 
things and are uncertain about so 
many others, are not about to lead 
that debate. By shutting upon the 
subject, they’re saving us from 
glittering generalities, pompous 
pronouncements, empty exhorta- 
tions and reckless rhetoric. For 
that, at least, we should stop carp- 
ing and be gratefuL 

' The Washington Post. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Yugoslav Repatriation 

Regarding "Bavaria Begins 
Ouster of Yugoslav Refugees" 
(Oct. 10): 

The article quotes a Bosnian 
refugee, who says: “I'd rather 
wait until spring, although that 
won’t change the basic situation. 
I'd just have a better chance of 
surviving instead of sleeping un- 
der the snow on the streets of 
Sarajevo.*’ 

I recently returned from Bos- 
nia, where I was an election su- 
pervisor with die Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. I can say that with almost 
every kind of energy and foe! sup- 
ply in doubt, the chief — indeed 
the only — activity of many Bos- 
nians seems to be the frantic chop- 
ping of wood. 

The prewinter date set by the 
Ger man authorities to start ex- 


pelling the refugees can only be 
viewed as a heartless disregard for 
the facts on the ground. 

EMILE LEFORT. 

Luxembourg. 

Corporal Punishment 

Regarding “ British Officials 
Confront Child-Beating Case 
With a Stiff Upper Lip" (Oct. 
U): 

Although “beating” should 
not be condoned, it seems im- 
possible for the law to distinguish 
between a slap and a real beating. 
I thus believe each family should 
be allowed to discipline reason- 
ably according to its own con- 
victions. 

Luckily, teachers do keep their 
eyes open for abuse and thereby 
defend the interests of children. 

GWENDOLINE KORDA. 

Geneva. 


Tibetan Schools 

As a researcher on Tibetan af- 
fairs. I was interested by the an- 
nouncement that China plans to 
set up primary schools in every 
town and middle schools in every 
county in Tibet by the year 2000 
t Briefly Asia. Oct. 4). 

Still only planning? An identi- 
cal statement was made by the 
governor of the Tibet Autonom- 
ous Region at a regional meeting 
on OcL 26. 1994. “ 

And in what language will 
the children be taught? Many 
Tibetans fear their language is be- 
ing relentlessly phased out. the 
better to assimilate them into the 
Chinese polity, and — most im- 
portantly — in order to cut off 
their access to the cultural and 
religious life of Tibetan exiles. 

TICA BROCH. 

Geneva. 


PAGE II 


America’s Can-Do Spirit 
Has Gone to Extremes 

By Ellen Goodman 


B OSTON — ft is 8:30 in the 
morning and 1 am standing at 
a gas station in a silk suit with 
an unusual fashion accessory 
dangling from my right hand. This 
metal and rubber "accoutrement 
looks just (ike a gasoline hose. 

In fact it is a gasoline hose. 

I am poised (for disaster) at this 
petroleum establishment which 
boasts of self-service — which is 
to say. no service, because there 


MEANWHILE 


is no longer any station on my 
comer which has “full service.' ' 
which is to say. any service. 

At precisely 8:33. as if on cue. 
the hose balks, the gas leaps from 
its point of destination and pro- 
ceeds to decorate my skin in a 
fashion familiar to Jackson 
Pollack fans. 

The transfer of gas to silk is 
accompanied by expletives that 
will be deleted for the family 
newspaper. It is followed by a 
return home, a change of clothes, 
a trip to the cleaners and a delayed 
start of more than an hour. 

Normally 1 would spare you 
the details of a gasoline- 
splattered morning. But this event 
was accompanied by a reverie 
about the brave, new economy. 

We all know the now-classic 
joke about the job market of the 
1990s. An economist exclaims 
about the millions of new jobs and 
a worker counters. “I know. I have 
four of them.” In my variation on 
this theme, another economist 
brags about jobs in die service 
industry and the consumer says. 
“I know. I'm doing them all.” 

The fastest-growing part of the 
U.S. economy is not the service 
industry. It's the self-service in- 
dustry. The motto of the new 
age is: Help Yourself. 

Tie generic story is that of the 
company phone operator, whose 
job has been outsourced to cus- 
tomers. The Great American 
Gripe is about the endless minutes 
spent wending our way through 
multichoice listings before we get 
to the person or information we 
want (Press 9 for Frustration.) 
But that's just the beginning. 

We now have a supermarket 
that not only allows us to pick our 
food from the shelves but scan it 
ourselves at the checkout counter. 


We have telephone companies 
where so-called “directory as- 
sistance” forces us to shorn the 
town and name we are after into 
an electronic void. Across the 
country, home delivery is in- 
creasingly replaced by pickup. If 
you buy something, u-haul. If you 
break it. u-haul it back. 

Even in the world of alleged 
health care, once house calls went 
the way of milkmen we learned to 
haul each body pan to a separate 
specialist. But now we are sent 
home from hospitals with instruc- 
tions on self-care that stop just 
short of a do-it-yourself ap- 
pendectomy. 

I am not opposed to the self- 
help ethic. 1 am still amazed 
and delighted that a bank ma- 
chine in Seattle will give $100 
to a woman from Boston. 

But 1 rebel at the casual ways 
corporations have downsized by 
replacing employees with con- 
sumers. Did anyone ask us if we 
want to moonlight for them? Of 
course this is all done, or so we are 
rold. in the name of competition, 
lower prices and the American 
way. When Southwest Airlines 
initiated a policy of bring-your- 
own food and had passengers 
transfer their own bags, the airline 
bragged of low fares. But sooner 
or later, competitors will pare 
down, fares will creep up and we 
will be left toting the bag. 

Where are the~ economists who 
tally up the cost-shifting of time 
and money and energy from them 
to us? When companies boast that 
we pay less for gas. do they in- 
clude the cost of our labor, not to 
mention dry cleaning? Do compa- 
nies add up the wages lost while 
die country’s on hold? (Press 8 for 
Outrage.) And do they include the 
cost to us of being hassled? I hear 
that a modest rebellion is encour- 
aging a few new businesses — 
even an oil company — to ad- 
vertise their latest frill: people. 
But the whole trend of the new 
economy is some perverse play 
on the great American can-do 
spirit. That we can do everything 
on our own and without ever en- 
countering another human being. 

But before my gas tank runs 
dry again, may I suggest a ral- 
lying cry from those who only 
serve themselves: Help! 

The Boston Globe. 
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But Is It Art? Best Action Is Off Stage in Snob Hit 




ill 


By Sheridan Morley 

Iniemnlicrul Herald Tribute 


Ken Sion . Albert Finney and Tom Courtenay in “Art." 


L ondon — Almost 
20 years ago. in the 
best book ever writ- 
ten about theater as a 
business rather than an art, 
William Goldman identified 
the phenomenon of the ‘ ‘snob 
hit/ ' This, he said, was 
roughly equivalent to the 
best-seller nobody ever actu- 
ally reads, except that you 
have to leave the program 
rather than the volume lying 
on your hall table to impress 
the guests. Already I have 
seen the program for “Art” 
(Wyndhams) thus proudly 
displayed, and nobody can 
doubt that we have here the 
event of the West End season, 
at least for as long as Albert 
Finney and Tom Courtenay 
choose to play it 


After they take it to Broad- 
way, which is clearly on the 
agenda as well as the movie 
for which Sean Connery’s 
wife originally purchased all 
English-language rights, the 
future of “Ait” may well 
prove a little more dodgy. For 

THE LONDON STAGE 

this is by no means the major 
play most critics and fore- 
casters have had you believe; 
on the contrary, it is a des- 
perately fragile, hundred- 
minute debate for three 
hugely talented actors (Ken 
Stott forms the third comer of 
their triangle) who do little 
more than discuss die value, if 
any, of modem art and its 
effect on a lifelong male- 
bonded friendship. 

Indeed, on the night I was 
there, the only moment of real 


drama came from a member 
of the audience shouting. 
“This is [expletive]” and 
noisily slamming the door of 
bis box, whereupon another 
voice from the stalls respond- 
ed “Go back to America, you 
pompous [expletive].” Then 
the American added, “None 
of you have the faintest idea 
about modem art’ ’ — though 
whether he was addressing 
cast or audience was unclear. 
The actors on stage under- 
standably froze in fascina- 
tion, whereupon two ladies in 
the row behind mine started a 
lengthy debate about whether 
the American was in the pay 
of the management 

Eventually the official 
drama was restored with 
Courtenay saying “I’m 
thirsty.” I report all this only 
to suggest that had the play 
itself been more gripping or 


eventful, die activities of the 
audience might have been 
Jess prolonged or engaging. 

“Art’ ’ has been a huge suc- 
cess all over Europe, largely 
because. I believe, it is die 
equivalent of a bit of a chat at 
a cocktail party. Nothing 
really new or exciting takes 
place in Yasmina Reza’s 
play, but it does so in elegant 
surroundings and the com- 
pany of three charismatic per- 
sonalities. 

Courtenay is here the one 
who has bought a blank white 
canvas for the equivalent of 
£20.000, Finney is the friend 
who can literally see nothing 
in it, and Stott the other friend 
who has to hold die ring as a 
relationship threatens to dis- 
integrate. m Matthew War- 
chus’s inevitably static pro- 
duction, pointless lighting 
changes and the occasional 


exit or entrance for no very 
good reason are all that pass 
For anion. Great though it is 
to see Finney and Courtenay 
back together again after 20 
years or so, it would have 
been even better to have had 
them hack in a play. 

A T the Warehouse in 
Covent Garden, a 
welcome revival of 
Sam ' Shepard’s 
“Fool for Love” (1983) 
comes as a sharp reminder of 
his unique talent to abuse. If 
David Mamet's is now the 
voice of urban America in 

self-destruct mode, then 

Shepard's is its Wild West 
counterpart, a scream of in- 
cestuous rage from die motel 
rooms of the Mojave desert. 

Here we find die half- 
brother and half-sister (Barry 
Lynch and Loirame Ashbum 


For Mozart, a Three-Base Hit 


By David Stevens 

Inrcrrhitiondt Herald Tribute 

P ARIS — Tbe three operas for 
which Lorenzo Da Ponte wrote 
the words and Mozart (he music 
are not strictly a trilogy, but they 
are convincingly made to seem like one 
in the delightful trio of productions that 
the Atelier Lyrique of Tourcoing has 
brought to the Theatre des Champs- 
Elyseies. 

Perhaps it should be the production, 
singular, for the musical, staging and 
design team is the same for all three 
works, and the young, splendidly bal- 
anced casts include some singers who 
appear in all three operas, even one who 
sings four roles. 

Roberto Plate 's single set is a curving 
wall outfitted with as many doors as 
necessary, and with a high airhed open- 
ing in the center for glimpses of the 
outdoors or for major comings and go- 
ings. The stage is otherwise almost un- 
furnished. There is the occasional chair. 
Figaro’s bed turns up more than once, 
whole or in pieces, and the mattress on 
the floor gives Cherubino another place 
to hide. An open trap through which a 
coffin is lowered is enough to suggest a 
cemetery. 

What all three operas are furnished 
with is constant movement, and while 
many an opera production is lumbered 
with pointless movemenL that is not the 
case here. Pierre Constant makes all the 


points in the librettos and some of his 
own. without being eccentric or gra- 
tuitous about it, and he fills the stage 
with a playful eroticism that is certainly 
a quality that “The Marriage of 
Figaro/' “Cosi fan tutte” and “Don 
Giovanni” have in common. 

The stagings call evocatively on the 
spectator's imagination. The final party 
at Don Giovanni's bouse is suggested by 
a tablecloth on the floor and a couple of 
bottles, and even the boys in the stage 
band join in the dancing. When the 
Commendatore comes he is invisible, 
but you know the Don is seeing 
something terrible. 

The costumes by Jacques Schmidt 
and Emmanuel Peduzzi were attractive 
and mostly timeless, except for Gio- 
vanni's and Lepore/fo’s Edwardian top 
hats and frock coats, which they quickly 
threw off anyway. 

L IKE most of his colleagues in 
the great Baroque revival busi- 
ness. Jean-Claude Malgoire has 
been sneaking up on Mozart. 
Malgoire’s energy and enthusiasm were 
much in evidence, and his tempos were 
on the brisk side, sometimes a little too 
much so for the wind players of the 
Grande Ecurie et la Chambre du Roy, 
but they seemed to have a vitalizing 
effect on the singers. 

Malgoire also had some ideas of his 
own about what to put in and take out of 
his performing versions. Thus Marcel- 


lina (Claudine Le Coz) and Basilio (Stu- 
art Patterson) got their Act 4 arias in 
“Figaro,” which are almost always cut 
Don Ottavio (Simon Edwards, also a 
smooth Ferrando ) got both of his arias, 
but die final moralizing sextet of “Don 
Giovanni” was cut — it would have 
been an anticlimax after the Don's spec 
tacular exit, sailing up into the flies with 
his legs tangled in a curtain. 

Nicolas Rivenq’s lean and muscular 
baritone, like his physique, made his 
Don a splendidly virile one, and he was 
also the arrogant Almaviva and a smug 
Guglielmo. Patrick Donnelly was the 
solid Masetto, while also supplying the 
voice for the invisible Commendatore. 
But he was also a convincingly youthful 
Bartolo and Alfonso, the latter of whom 
seemed to have something going with 
the Despina -of Sophie Marin -Deg or 
(who tripled as Susanna and Zerlina). 

Laura Polverelli was a delicious 
Cherubino and lovely Dorabelia. Hubert 
Claessens, as Figaro and LeporeUo, 
made a goiod foil and a plausible stand- 
in for Rivenq. The dramatic soprano 
department was well served by Danielle 
Borst's Countess and Donna Anna, 
Sophie Fournier's Fioidiligi, and Ver- 
onique Gens's memorably passionate 
Elvira. 

“Don Giovanni" has two more Paris 
performances, Wednesday and Friday, 
and various individual operas of this 
“trilogy” will appear at other French 
opera houses during the season. 
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THE SWEETHEART 
SEASON 

By Karen Joy Fowler. 352 
pages. S23. Henry Holt. 

Reviewed by 
Chris Bohjalian 

E veryone knows base- 
ball is magic, and just this 
morning for breakfast 1 had a 
cereal dial for a long rime 
boasted it was “magically de- 
licious." Consequently, it 
was probably inevitable that 
someone would someday see 
the striking connection be- 
tween our national pastime 


combination instead of a mar- 
riage: Kinsella to Kellogg to 
Wrigley. the Chicago chew- 
ing gum magnate and vision- 
ary behind die All-American 
Girls Baseball League that 
gave Rockford, Racine and 
Kenosha something to cheer 


she wants more than to grow 
old alone, a possibility that 
looms large since her mar- 
riage prospects look pretty 
dim: All the boys who were 
supposed to return to Magrit 
after the war have chosen to 


Kenosha something to cheer many Filipino or Italian girls 
about in the midst of World instead, or gone away to col- 


War II. Does the combination 
work? It does indeed, thanks 
to the sweet story Fowler has 
chosen to tell and the won- 
drous voice she has found: 
smart, wry and just this side of 
insane. 

It's 1947, and if the world 
isn't completely safe for 


and those amber waves of democracy, it's free enough 
grain that are shaped and thar the folks in Magrit, Min- 
baked into what we all know nesota, can devote their lives 
is the most important meal of to perfecting dry breakfast 


the day. 

I’m very glad that someone 
was Karen Joy Fowler. Her 
new novel. “The Sweetheart 
Season." is all about baseball 
and breakfast cereal, and if 
this sounds like an odd mar- 
riage — imagine W.P. Kjn- 
sella meets John Harvey Kel- 
logg — it is. In fact, it may be 
even stranger than that, be- 
cause it's not just baseball 
that spoons Fowler’s stojy 
forward; it’s girls’ baseball. 

So imagine a double-play 


cereal. Will this be enough for 
19-year-oid Irini Doyle, 
whose daughter tells the stoty 
many years later? Doyle 
wants more out of life. She 
wants more than the prospect 
of caring for years for her 
alcoholic widower father, 
who is always insisting that 
she arm -wrestle visiting 
drunks at the local bar. 

She wants more than a 
dead-end future in the Sweet- 
wheats cereal company’s 
“Scientific Kitchen.” And 
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lege — anything but return to 
the cereal mill town. 

Fortunately, aging cereal- 
company founder Henry 
Collins wants to quash a uni- 
on movement among "his 
girls” before it gets off the 
ground, and so be jumps at 
what is in his mind the ob- 
vious solution: a barnstorm- 
ing ail-girl baseball team that 
will challenge any boys or 
men in its path. The team will 
offer the company publicity 
— even more, perhaps, than 
the bowling ape Collins was 
hoping to find — while of- 
fering the girls the chance to 
find husbands. 

It's a natural, and it gives 
Irini the license to dream. 
“The Sweetheart Season” 
traces the fortunes of the 
Sweetwheats in their one and 
only summer in existence: 
their bailgames. the men they 
meet, their adventures. 

What makes this book such 
a remarkable treasure — wist- 
ful and hilarious at once — 
are the scenes in which the 
narrator imagines her moth- 
er's life in the cereal com- 
pany’s Scientific Kitchen. 

Working in the shadow of 
the mythic Maggie Collins — 
the cereal mill's marketing 
icon, a fictitious supermom 
who is part Betty Crocker, 
pan Ann Landers and pan 
Donna Reed — Doyle and her 
high-school-educaied girl- 
friends are expected to perfect 
the fish stick (that is. design 
one actually shaped like a 
fish), mix 14 loaves of bread 
by hand in a morning and help 
write the Maggie Collins ad- 
vice column for a national 
women's magazine. 

Then, at night, they’re ex- 
pected to don their cleats and 
play baseball. Believable? Of 
course not. But that’s exactly 
the point. 

As Doyle's daughter tells 
us in the novel's opening 
pages. Magrit is "right on the 
bonder between America and 
story land,” and both she and 
her mother are liars. Yet the 
mill’s expectations of the 
likes of 19-year-old Irini 
Doyle are probably no more 
unrealistic than the expecta- 
tions put upon all women in 
postwar America, the idea 
that a housewife was (like 
Maggie Collinsj “a tidy, in- 
defatigable. even-tempered. 


ageless woman with a work- 
ing knowledge of the chem- 
ical properties of gluten, a 
penchant for standardized 
weights and measures, and a 
proselytizing impulse when it 
came to die seven basic food 
groups.” 

Chris Bohjalian, whose 
fifth novel is to be published 
in the spring, wrote this for 
The Washington Post. 

PROHIBITION: 

Thirteen Years That 
Changed America 

By Edw ard Behr. 262 pages. 
$24.95. Arcade. 

Reviewed by 
Milton Garrison 

E DWARD Behr wastes no 
time sentimentalizing the 
Roaring Twenties in his well- 
researched study “Prohibi- 
tion.” Instead he goes 
siraight to the thievery en- 
gendered by the 18th Amend- 
ment and lays much of the 
responsibility on Wayne 
Wheeler, the eminence grise 
of the Anti -Saloon League. 

Wheeler largely wrote the 
Prohibition amendment and. 
wielding considerable polit- 
ical clout, he called the tune 
on enforcement until he died 
in 1928. By removing Pro- 
hibition agents from the Civil 
Service, he insured the now 
legendary' corruption, Behr 
charges. 

Opportunities . for graft 
were catnip to two kingpins of 
the Harding Administration, 
Attorney General Harry M. 
Daugherty and his bagman, 
Jess Smith. 

Behr, whose previous 
books include “The Last Em- 
peror” and “Hirohito." fo- 
cuses his narrative on George 
Remus, a large-scale bootleg- 
ger who told a Senate com- 
mittee that he bought licenses 
from Daugherty and Smith to 
sell great quantities of * * medi- 
cinal” bonded whisky. 

This is an excellent and 
honest book that does not 
flinch al unpalatable facts — 
for example, that Wheeler 
hated the cities, the * ‘ Irish, the 
continentals with their beer 
and. wine, and the guzzling 
wet Democrats in the North 
and East.” and worked to de- 
liver the votes that kept the 
laws dry, if not the country . | 

Milton Garrison wrote thb \ 
for The New York Times. 
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in fine, blazing form) whose 
affair with each other is 
watched over from the grave 
by a bigamous 
Grainger) as infidelity aad 
raw tenor tear them a P arL . 

At times it seems mat 
Shepard is intent on a vicious - 
parody of the smail-Kwn 
American drean« ; that dm; 
from Thornton Wilder all jhe 
way io Rodgers and Hamrrer- 

stein. ...... 

There are no happy sw- 
ings here, just a couple in 
meltdown tearing each oner 
to pieces in Robin Don s per- 
fectly seedy motel roomand 
Ian Brown's brilliantly Ueak - 

production. _ J 

These are the Misfits that .. 
the Arthur Miiler/Elia £hzan 
movie never got quite rijbt It 
has taken another 30 yejrs to' 

bring them into their trui dra 
marie perspective. 
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I .realm* solutions to cross-border 
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How True Must a ‘True Story’ Be? 

Debate Erupts Over ‘Sleepers ’ as Critics Challenge Details 


By Bernard Weinraub 

— New 7ort Tines S*, vi~ 

L os ANGELES — 
‘/Sleepers,’ 1 the No. 
1 film at &e box of- 
fice over the weefc- 


who also wrote the screen- 
play. 

The book was published as 
nonfiction last year by Bal- 
lantine Books and set off a 
controversy when various 


about the Irish independence Years after their release. 
Leader, and in recent years two of the boys, now pro- 
“ Schindler's List,” "Mai- fessional killers, accidentally 
colm X” and “JFK,” offer encounter a former guard 
' interpretive views of who took part in the assaults, 
events. But few movies The two promptly kill the 


end. beoins ““ week " critics and journalists dis- claiming to be based an troth 
with a narrator missed as bogus its account of have been Questioned to the 


West Side of Manhattan 
(which Carcateira attended), 
where priests expressed out- 
rage about the author’s as- 
sertions. and by the Manhat- 
tan district attorney’s office. 


saying, * ‘This is a true story 
about friendship that runs 

deeper than blood.” 

Two questions hover over 
J* .™®. directed by Barry 
Levinson and based on 
^ojp 1120 Carcaterra’s best- 
selling book of the same 
n a m e: Is that statement ac- 
curate, and does Hollywood 

“You would hope that this 
doesn't overwhelm what 
we ve done,” said Levinson, 


missed as bogus its account of have been questioned to the 
tout New York City teen- extent that “Sleepers" has. 
agers who are sent to a brutal In the bode, Carcateira 


guard in a restaurant. To save The office said there were no 
them from prison, a third records of a case like the one 


-.■w 


reformatory and take revenge writes about himself (played (Brad Pitt), privately manip- 
on their tormentors. Carca- in the film by Jason Panic) and ulates the evidence in their 
terra, a former New York three young friends living in behalf. He needs the help of a 
Daily News reporter, said last the Hell’s Kitchen section of popular Roman Catholic 
yean “The story is true. Manhattan in the 1960s. After priest (Robert De Niro), who 
Names and dates are they stage a street prank that is asked to perjure himself on 
changed.” But others have unintentionally leaves a man behalf of the killers, whom be 
ch a ll e ng ed virtually every de- seriously injured, the book has known since childhood, 
tail in the book. says, the four are sent to an Strong challenges to the 

Hollywood studios often upstate juvenile detention cen- book’s story were raised by 


member of the old foursome, 
an assistant district attorney 
(Brad Pitt), privately manip- 
ulates the evidence in their 


tail in the book. 

Hollywood studios often 


take liberties with facts. The ter, where they are brutalized 
current “Michael Collins,” and srnftlly ^^anltat) 


Strong challenges to the 
book’s story were raised by 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus 


Church and School on the 


ft. 
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Reach the summit 


For the meeting of the minds at the mark of our program. and experts in economic thinking and 

ii’ohest level, the exchange of ideas Association with events of this the development of business under- 
debate of issues, forthe building stature offers a unique opportunity standing - people who attract dele- 
£ r relationships and pursuit of oppor- for a select number of leading corpo- gates at the most senior level in their 
OI . . " rations. field. They come from industry, bank- 

1U VTavimizinff value for both dele- Investment smnmrts - opening ing and finance, government agen- 
cies, consultancies, academia and the 


Maximizing value for both dele- Investment summits - opening 
-ue* and sponsors is the principal doors to major business opportu- 
ohietuve of International Herald nrties. Our program of regional 
Tribune summits and conferences - investment summits provides the 
■ idimi access to the world’s most highest level of contact between the 
fmuortant business, financial and gov- region’s key government and busi- 
LVnmcnt leaders ensures that we sue- ness figures and the delegates and 
ern jr sponsors attending die events. The 

As a natural extension of the IHTs fact that governments regard these 
. an( j highly respected summits as integral to their efforts to 

to reporting and analyzing attracL investment is a measure of 
ff^Son^portanoe, the .heir imoort^ ce and effectiveness, 
^'rnmil oro°ram carries the authori- Creating the right forum. We 
* U r ihe vToriiTs Daily Newspaper. invite onto our platforms world lead- 
l > ?ijT events follow two distinct for- ers from government and industry, 
HU,,.: conferences, 

^’ich as energy and fund management, ■ 

man> of w hich are run on an annual 

JLfc, and rounury or regional sum- & 

^ which have become the h A- f 


field. Tli ey come from industry, bank- 
ing and finance, government agen- 


For more information about 1HT 
summits and coherences. 

please contact: In Europe , 
Brenda Erdmann Haserty at: 
(44-171) 836 4802,' 
fax (44-1/1) 836 0717. 

In Asia, Nicola Manley at: 

(852)2922 11 OX 
fax (852) 29 22 11 00. 


of which are run on an annual 

£ and country or regional sum- £ 

it which have become the hall- ■ . 
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described in the book. 

Carcateira declined to 
comment, but in a Tune 
magazine article last year ad- 
mitted that numerous details 
were fictitious: “You have to 
change dates, names, places, 
people. The way they looked: 
you have to make them look a 
different way. If it happened 
here, you have to make it hap- 
pen there.” 

Clare Ferraro, editor in 
chief of Ballantine, a division 
of Random House, declined 
to discuss the book. A Bal- 
lantine publicity representa- 
tive, Sally Marvin, said: “Our 
feeling is this is an old story. 
We've been through this. We 
stand behind the author, and 
we stand behind the book.” 

Despite — or perhaps be- 
cause of — the controversy, 
film rights to the book were 
sold, after intense bidding, to 
Warner Bros, and Propaganda 
Filins for $2 milli on. Levin- 
son. director of “Rain Man,” 
“Good Morning Vietnam” 
and “Disclosure,” was signed 
to take over, and a formidable 
cast, which also includes 
Dustin Hoffman and Kevin 
Bacon, was assembled 







L evinson speaks 

with some frustration 
about the contro- 
versy. He said be 
read the book in galleys and 
was “just taken by iL“ 
"There were themes that 
ran through it — the concept 
of neighborhood, the influ- 
ence of neighborhood the 
pluses and minuses of that, 
that nature of friendship,” 
said Levinson. “I was fas- 
cinated by this." 

“What also fascinated me 
was the idea that one incident, 
in one moment, can go wrong, 
and forever your life will be 
altered” he added “1 think 
about it in my life, and some of 
the things I did and how one 
slightly different move could 
have altered everything. I hate 
to think about it” 

Levinson said his conver- 
sations with Carcateira con- 
vinced him that the book was 
accurate. “Every time 1 spoke 
to Lorenzo, and I was asking 
questions about details that I 
was trying to use in the 
screenplay, he would just , 
rattle off information,” said | 
Levinson, who was in Hoi- i 
lywood to promote the movie. 
“If he was lying, it would be 
an astoundingly facile lie. To 
me the book makes sense and ! 
is credible.” 

The director said he be- 
lieved it was unlikely that 
Carcarena would have writ- 
ten about his own sexual bru- 
talization by prison guards if 
it were not true. '‘Do you 
know anybody who would 
want to write about that if it 
hadn’t happened to them?” 
Levinson asked. 

“I can only say that I’ve 
never heard anything that 
he's told me that would make 
me question him,” added 
Levinson, who said that there 
was a "basic truth” to the 
book dial overrides questions 
about specific detail. 

The controversy over its 
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Brad Pitt and Jason Patric in rvro scenes from the controversial film “ Sleepers . ” 


accuracy dwarfs larger issues 
the book seeks to raise, he 
argued, like the way juveniles 
are dealt with in the criminal 
justice system. The truth of 
the book, he insisted, is not an 
overriding issue. 

“I still don't know whar is 


this big quest for the truth. “What's this bi 
with four boys no one ever need to get into? ' 
heard of.” Levinson said, historical figures 


"What s this big thing we 
need to get into? There are no 
historical figures here.” 


BROADWAY 


HALLOWEEN IS 
HAPPENING AT 
THE AMERICAN 
DREAM 

21 rue Daunou - Paris 2 nd 
T hursday, October 31 st . 

BE THERE ! 

Live shows and music all night 
with the greats of rock in the 
spirit of the evening ! 
Special Halloween dinner 
Pumpkin and ail ! 
(Reservations Please) 

Or just breeze in far the show 

Call us ac 01 42 60 99 89 
{Metro Opera or Madeleine) 
(Don't forget to bring a body along-) 



nornmi broadwax* 

-Balling Stan* 


nDSBLUDSB THEATRE 
ace wkss 4ist s tage r, vxc 


CAT* 

Tele-ctarje 

800-432-7250 

MNTE=? GARDEN THEATRE 
Broadway & CO in S:rec.. NYC 
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JARRASSE 


I/ECAU9 

De paws 

ddiKas. Fmh daily 


Sea load and lish spedaiiKes. Fmh daily 
doiwry-Mean ft 19 5 ♦ Carta. Void ptrtang. 
Ptnrtfe lounges tor 14. Cloud Sunday 
M HYVONNET A, avenue da Modna. 
TbL 01 46.2.1 07 5t> Fax 01 40.88.35 60 


A <zzz Semple since 1W7 
wMehtaAflv creased iuzmep. 
Aj*b heal H SooaGwBMindesftw 
(a dinner ynark 

GmrencflKsi men, a a raattncMe price 
13. rue Smartens* T 01 45.48 81.84 


yugaraj 

Hailed as the best Indian restaurant 
in France by the leading guides 
(air comfiti mined). 

14 , rue Dauphhe. T: 01 43 2 S 44 91 
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"(i rirAm oi I* Sauiv We» Conft de c o nord 
& cassoulel an conf/1 de canard Air 
conditioned Open everyday. 79 rue 

Si-Domtnique. Td 0l.lFB.A75 Near 

Termeiri 


ALGOLDENBERG 

Mdi hemgj - fv*aral • Cream cheese be^d 
ad biheotarnde- Cheese a*eS(J*e rod. 

iewh spec. O'? Av de Wnpin 
Tel 01C227.U79 Evwy *y up to ™*i#l 


KERVANSARAY 

Tufkeli L feel speodto% fcbsfcr ba, 

best tedood reskxrae. litHaa.MsManr9. 

TeL: 5128843. Aetandtoned B(>n Opra. 
Noco3p.ni. 4 6pta -lam. oeepiSirday 
Open habJayv 


IhH j:se JIMES ... .DtL 
REIHK’HG NtUFilRTH HI'JCHTON GREY 


EiCHiCD 5JDCERS fffSTHE 226 WE:ii6IH ST 
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Vie PHANTOM 
or i he OPi-R A 


5- Majestic 
Theatre 


JULIE ANDREWS 



See our 

International Recruitment 

every Monday 
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Traveling 
To Bali 


One of 17,000 islands in 
the Indonesian archipelago, 
tiny Bali is known as the 
“isle of the gods,” a par- 
adise of peace and beatify 
with a rich culture. Sitting 
on the Pacific rim's “ring of 
fire,” just 8 degrees south 
of the equator in a typhoon- 
free zone, this 8.000 square 
kilometer island has two 
active volcanos. 

Rich volcanic soil yields 
agricultural riches that paint 
the landscape in verdant 
greens. Bountiful nature 
has always provided plenty 
of rice, fruit and coconuts, 
lulling the Balinese into a 
casual, unhurried lifestyle 
and allowing them plenty 
of time for artistic creation 
and devotion to a distinct 
sect of Hinduism. 

Life in Bali is woven 
around religious culture. 
Creating colorful offerings 
of flowers and fruit in intri- 
cately woven baskets con- 
sumes a large part of each 
day. These offerings are 
carried to a pantheon of 
deities accompanied by the 
sweetly scented smoke of 
incense, which permeates 
the island. Three dimen- 
sions must be appeased by 
offerings: the upper spirit 
realm, the earthly plain and 
the lower world, where 
negative spirits prevail. 
Blood spilled on the earth is 
the best way of placating 
the lower realm, which ex- 
plains the religious signifi- 
cance of cockfighting. 

Ritual is as important as 
life itself. Celebrations of 
life's cycles, the harvest 
and the anniversaries of 
temples are daily occur- 
rences, especially since the 
Balinese year is 210 days 
long - ensuring that an- 
niversaries roll around 
quickly. Eveiy day of the 
year - on the Balinese or 
Gregorian calendar - nu- 
merous festivals, celebra- 
tions and pageant-like 
events are going on across 
the island. These are 
marked with offerings, spir- 
ited dancing and music. 
The people dress for them 
in brightly hued. tightly 
bound sarongs, lace kebaya 
blouses and udeng head- 
dresses. 

Phenomenal works of ait 
are inspired by nature and 
religion. Stone and wood 
carving, gold and silver 
smithing, painting, textile 
weaving and basketry are 
indigenous skills. Artistic g 
creation is so much a part of * 
life that there is no word for a 
“artist” in Balinese. In the 
past, artisans were often 
farmers who created beauti- 
ful works as a hobby or as 
part of a community effort 
to build village temples. 
Their skills have been 
passed down through the 
generations. Today's artists 
are influenced by acade- 
mia, the outside world and 
tourism, but Balinese 
works of the past and pre- 
sent remain valued trea- 
sures. 

Soft-spoken and quick to 
smile, the Balinese are nat- 
ural and generous hosts. 
Impromptu invitations to 
family ceremonies in re- 
mote villages are not un- 
common. It is an honor for . 
both the host and the guest, 
and Balinese attire is ex- 
pected. Donning a sarong 
and sandals makes the cul- 
tural experience al! the 
more enjoyable. 

<£> At a Glance 

Bali's tourism industry 
was born on the island's 
southern tip. Kuta grew up 
from the 1920s as a beach 
hideaway, when the only 
hotels were in Denpasar. 
The first international hotel 
was built in Samir in the 
1960s, a high-rise tower 
that taught the Balinese a 
lesson - no hotel should be 
higher than a coconut tree. 
Today, this rule basically 
still holds true. 

While Sanur developed, 
catering to the upper-crust 
market, Kuta began to 
sprawl as a haven for back- 
packers and surfers. In the 
1970s, the vision for a per- " 
feet tourism enclave 
evolved into Nusa Dua, 


which opened late in the 
1980s. 

Today, Nusa Dua. Sanur 
and Kuta - including 
Tuban, Legion and Semi- 
nyak - have their own iden- 
tities. They are the site of 
the bulk of the island's 
shopping, accommodation 
and activities. Just beyond 
them lies the real Bali. Five 
minutes outside the bound- 
aries of any of them are rice 
farms, fishing villages and 
a culture that has changed 
little over the centuries. 

Tourism development is 
expanding into other re- 
gions of Bali, particularly 
the north shore, central 
mountain areas and eastern 
coast. But nothing yet 
matches the development 
in the south. Winding roads 
take travelers to these other 
regions, passing tiny vil- 
lages, rice fields and hun- 
dreds of temples. Tourism 
has had little impact on 
these villages. 

aQ Getting Around 

Taxis are the basic form 
of transportation for inde- 
pendent travelers. A taxi co- 
operative operates from the 
airport with air-conditioned 
cars and fixed prices to var- 
ious destinations. Metered 
taxis are reasonably priced, 
air-conditioned and clean. 
They can be flagged any- 
where on the street, re- 
quested from a hotel bell 
captain or ordered by tele- 
phone. 

Many private individuals 
make their living flogging 
transportation to tourists 
and will be heard touting 
“transport" on the street. 
These entrepreneurs are 


- so much so that it is diffi- 
cult to find true Balinese 
cuisine any more. Balinese 
Hindu festival delicacies 
include babi guling (roast 
pork) and bebek betutu 
(crispy duck). They usually 
have to be ordered one day 
in advance. 

Ary's Waning, Jl. Ubud 
Raya, Ubud. Tel.: 975-053. 
Indonesian with a spin and 
Asian- style vegetarian. 
Good food and atmosphere. 

Bali Bird Park Restau- 
rant, Jl. Senna Cok Ngurah 
Gambir, Singapadu, Gian- 
yar. Tel.: 299-352. At Bali’s 
only animal preserve, have 
breakfast with the birds as 
they visit your table. Also 
open for lunch and dinner, 
with Indonesian and Conti- 
nental fare. 

Cafe Batu Jimbar, Jl. 
Dami Tamblingan, Sanur. 
Tel.: 287-374. Sanur’s ‘in” 
place for local expatriates. 
Healthfril fare with daily 
specials. 

Jimbaran Seafood, along 
Jimbaran Bay. Open 
evenings for grilled seafood 
fresh off the village fisher- 
men’s boats. Simple setting 
on the beach for the island's 
best seafood experience. 

Made's Waning, Jl. Pan- 
tai Kuta, Kuta. TeL: 751- 
923. Or Jl. Raya Seminyak, 
Semin yak. A place to meet 
the entire spectrum of Bali 
travelers, from the rich and 
famous to the down and 
out. The newly opened 
Seminyak restaurant is a 
carbon copy, but is slightly 
more upscale. Consistent 
Indonesian and European 
fare. 

Indochine. Jl. Raya Ker- 
obokan. Seminyak. Tel.: 
731-175. Authentic Viet- 
namese fore served in pic- 




skilled negotiators, so ask 
at your hotel what a fair 
price is before you agree to 
anything. It is a good idea 
to inspect the vehicle: They 
are not always air-condi- 
tioned or in the best condi- 
tion. 

For long-distance travel 
around the island, rental 
cars are available. For just a 
few dollars more, you can 
have a driver. Request a Ba- 
linese who speaks your lan- 
guage, and you'll probably 
find one who is happy to 
share information about his 
island and culture. Remem- 
ber to provide a small sum 
for the driver’s meal and 
gratuity on a daily basis. 

Word 

The national language is 
Bahasa Indonesia, although 
most citizens also speak al 
least one regional language. 
In Bali. English is almost 
second nature, and English- 
speakers have no trouble 
getting along. 

Committing to memory a 
handful of words in Indone- 
sian is worth the effort Not 
only will it win warm 
smiles but also admiration 
and praise. Start with ter- 
ima kasih for “thank you," 
silahkan for “please” and 
selamai pagi for “good 
morning” The most useful 
phrase is tidak apa-apa in 
Indonesian or seng ken ken 
in Balinese - which trans- 
lates as “never mind" or “it 
really doesn’t matter." 

|| Wining & Dining 

Restaurants in Bali span 
the spectrum of ethnic fan: 


turesque rice paddies. 

Lotus Garden, Jl. Bypass 
Ngurah Rai. Nusa Dua. 
Tel.: 771-710. Indonesian 
and Continental dishes, fo- 
cusing on pasta. 

Kuta Seafood Theater & 
Restaurant, Jl. Kartika 
Plaza 92X, Tuban. Tel.: | 
755-807. Indonesian enter- 
tainment from 7 PM. Spe- 
cializes in fresh seafood. 

La Lucciola Restaurant 
Bar and Beach Club, Jl. 
Kayu Aya, Seminyak. Tel.: 
261-047. Austral ian-style 
Italian fare in a big. breezy 
thatched structure over- 
looking the beach. Great for 
sunset-watching. 

Pica Pica Tapas Bar, Jl. 
Dhayana Pura 7, Seminyak. 
Tel.: 730-485; or Jl. Pantai 
Mengiat, Nusa Dua. Tel.: 
771-886. The only Spanish 
restaurant in Bali, with au- 
thentic tapas and paella, 
steaks and seafood. 

Poppie's Restaurant, 
Gang Poppies, Kuta. TeL: 
751-059. A fevorite in Bali. 
Western and Indonesian 
cuisine, fresh seafood and a 
well-stocked bar in a gar- 
den setting. 

^ Calling Around 

Country code; 62. City 

code: 361. 

• Directory assistance: 
108. 

• International operator: 

102 . 

•Police: 110. 

■Ambulance: 118. 

• Tourism information: 
225-649, 223-602. 

• Airport information: 
751-011. 

• Taxi services: 289-090, 

701-111,723-355. 

Debe Campbell 


ITT Sheraton 
On the Isle of the Gods 


Although it lies iestled 
among Bairs top hotels in 
the Nusa Dua Resort, the 
Sheraton Laguna Nusa Dua 
Beach Resort stands apart. 
A member of the ITT Shera- 
ton Luxury Collection, the 
hotel has the intimate am- 
biance of a boutique hotel, 
accentuated by specialized 
services, unique eateries 
and beautifully landscaped 
gardens studded with swim- 
mable lagoons and se- 
cluded pathways. The whole 
package is wrapped around 
a pristine white-sand beach. 

Sheraton’s superlative 
service begins with a wel- 
come from a grand Balinese 
gong in the breezy open 
lobby. A relaxing experience 
begins there. 

Comfortable yet elegant 
styling characterizes the 
Sheraton Laguna's 260 
rooms and 19 suites, each 
with private balconies over- 
looking lagoons or gardens 
- 47 have direct access to 
the swimmab/e lagoons. 
Richly glowing timber floors 
and Balinese artworks are 
offset by cozy rattan-ac- 


cented furnishings. Around- 
the-clock, personalized but- 
ler service provides atten- 
tion to detail - whether for 
pressing, a shoe shine, un- 
packing or packing, or a hot 
cup of coffee or tea. 

Technology isn't lost in 
paradise. Rooms are 
equipped with individually 
controlled air-conditioning, 
international direct-dial 
phones, minibars, electronic 
room safes, satellite televi- 
sion and HBO. 

If you cannot leave work 
behind, the Business Center 
provides complete secretar- 
ial services, and there are 
in-room telecommunications 
connections for computers, 
fax machines or modems. 

When it’s time to tine, a 
sumptuous selection of 
restaurants fills the bflL Fine 
Continental cuisine with an 
Indonesian flavor is served 
at toe romantic Mayang 
Sari, overlooking blue la- 
goons and cascading water- 
falls. 

Another favorite is toe 
Cato Lagoon, a Tuscan 
restaurant decorated in 


Mediterranean style that 
serves fine Florentine fare. 
With indoor or lagoon-side 
seating, toe Italian buffet is a 
great dinner choice. Fresh 
seafood is grilled at toe 
Poolside Terrace by the 
beach. 

The sound of falling water 
lulls you into relaxation at 
toe open-air Cascade Bar, 
off the main lobby. The fun 
begins at Quinn's Eating 
and Drinking Establishment 
as the sun goes down. -Lo- 
cated beneath a waterfall, 
this lively night spot serves 
up light snacks and tots of 
entertainment 

Slipping into business 
mode, Sheraton Laguna 
provides a variety of special 
function areas for corporate 
meetings. An outdoor pavil- 
ion with sweeping open 
views caters to 100 for cock- 
tails. 

There are also function 
rooms tor themed events, 
toe Balai Tama boardroom 
fbrmeetings of 10 people, 
and toe Balai Raya Ball- 
room, divisible into two with 
a maximum capacity of 285. 


m Sheraton Hotels are proud to offer access to 
AT&T for reliable services at competitive paces. With 
AT&T you can call back to the United States ana over 
210 other countries quickly and easily. Just dial me 
AT&T Access Number for the country you are calling 
from, and you will be connected to an English-speak- 
ing AT&T Operator of voice prompt witmn seconds. 
You can find a fist of AT&T Access Numbers daily on 
the back page of the InternatiCMial Herald Tribune. 

What’s more, you’ll have access to a variety of ser- 
vices like voice messaging, teleconferencing and on- 
line igrigimg* interpreters. For ease and convenience, 
you can have your galls billed to any AT&T Card or to 
most U.S. local telephone cards, or you can call col- 
lect. Fast, easy calling worldwide. Thai's Your True 
Choice.** AT&T 


AT&T 
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On a grand scale, the adja- 
cent Bali International Con- 
vention Center and Shera- 
ton Nusa Indah Hotel pro- 
vide Indonesia's finest con- 
vention facilities, with a ca- 
pacity of 2^00. ; 

For those, who want to 
stay in shape while retorting 
in tots paradise, the Shera- 


ton Laguna Nusa Dua erffers 
a fitness center, flood-lit ten- 
nis courts and easy access 
to a championship golf 
course at the Bafi Goff and 
Country Ctub. 

Sheraton Laguna Nusa 
Dua Beach Resort: Tel.: 
(62-361) 771-327/328. Fax: 
(62-361) 772-049. 
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splash of intimacy at Niisa Dua, Bali . 


Sheraton Laguna nestles on the beach in the exclusive Balinese haven ofNusa Dua. 

Its vast blue swimming lagoons are the centrepiece for an exceptional Balinese •’ 1 
experience, and personalised butler service pampers guests 24 hours a day. : 

A l Sheraton Laguna, and at Sheraton hotels and resorts throughout Asia, it's easy to * 
talk hack to the US or over two hundred other countries when yoo have'direct access to 
the AT&T network. Simply dial the AT&T access number of tire country you’re I - 
calling from, and an English speaking AT&T operator or voice prompt-'. ■will helpyou-v 
complete youf call. What’s more, you'll have access fo a variety of services such as votce 
messaging, tele-conferencing, and on T Iine language interpreters; -LO V.. 

And you can have your cails billed to your AT&T card' most^:' 

V- J UftT 

US local telephone cards, or you can call: collect-. 



; ", ■; ' SHERATON MGTJNA ; - 

... .. . NusA.pui' ^ 

. •’ _ V ; , ./ Bos ’■ ; Vf: 

Nusa Dus Beach, Bali. P.O. Box 77 Nusa;Diii Beach 89363 Balt boden^i: 
Ph-'t 62-361) 77t 327.T«dM-361) 77I 32& . 
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Part of the surging market for television documentaries — feeding wild animals to captive audiences. 

Look It Up: Documentaries Surge 


By Richard Covington 

Special ta the Herald Tribune 


C ANNES — “Critter cam,'* 
the latest high-technology 
gadget in wildlife document- 
ary production, allows film- 
makers to attach miniature cameras to 
soaring eagles and briny creatures 
skimming the ocean floor. 

But it is unlikely that even “c rit t e r 
cam*’ could sound the depths of the 
seemingly insatiable global appetite 
for televirion documentaries. Once 
considered a black hole draining mil- 
lions of dollars from television broad- 
cast budgets, documentary program- 
ming is staging a comeback! 

Previously relegated to die nerhw 
rcgions of program schedules, docu- 
mentaries are popping up in prime time, 
and a raft of new c hann els dedicated 
exclusively to nonfiction subjects is 
gearing up in Japan, Lain America, toe 
United States and B ritain. 

Worldwide documentary program- 
ming cuneotiy accounts for as much as 
$10 billion of a $300 billion industry, 
according to Mary Scott, an analyst 
with Kagan World Media Ltd. 

At a recent international TV-pro- 
gram marketing confanmce here. pro- 
ducers staked out increasingly far-flung 
claims in documentary territory. 


America’s Public Broadcasting Sys- 
tem signed Tnul timiTlinin - Hitllar rifely to 
develop documentary p rogr am s with 
Reader’s Digest Association Inc. and 
DeviffierDoflegan Enterprises, aWash- 
ington-based rfocunyenlaiy producer 
that is owned by Walt Disney Co. 

Discovery fYw n iniiniratinn* foe. Said 
it would launch a channel in Japan. 

National Geographic Television, a 
for-profit affiliate of the nonprofit Na- 

MEDIA MARKETS 

tional Geographic Society, scrambled 
to buy programs for a service it 
platmed to launch in Latin America. 

. Earlier. Discovery made a pact val- 
ued at $500 millio n with BBC World- 
wide Televirion Ltd. to create doc- 
umentary programming. 

‘ This summer, the documentary net- 
work launched “Animal Planet,** a 
channel devoted to wildlife. It plans to 
launch four specialized channels next 
year concentrating on science, travel, 
history and children. Partly owned by 
the U.S. cable operator Telecommu- 
nications foe., Discovery broadcasts to 
more than 100 million households in 
19 languages and 141 countries. 

The amval of Reader’s Digest teats 

PauTstykaL head of KPMG^^^a- 


coosuMng group. “Reader’s Digest 
magazine produces a huge reservoir of 
copy feat could easily be tapped for 
documentary television and should en- 
able them to take a different tack from 
toe competition,'’ be said 

One reason for die boom in doc- 
umentaries is their relatively' long shelf 
life compared with dramas and situation 
comedies. “Our programs continue to 
seO for three to five years after we first 
air them,” a Discovery spokesman said. 
Videocassette sales also help pay for the 
increasingly high-priced productions. 
An houriong program can easily cost 
half a million dollars, and many high- 
quality shows cost more than $700,000. 

Documentaries also cross borders 
well, requiring minimal changes to 
adapt them for different territories. 

In the early 1980s, dark days for 
documentaries. Herb Granath used to 
get hissed in the elevator at Capital 
Cities/ABC Inc. for all the money he 
was losing with the network's doc- 
umentary cable venture. Nowadays, 
documentary programming is one of 
the jewels in ABC’s crown — the 
History Channel reaches 25 million 
U.S. households, and a 24-hour Bio- 
graphy Channel is to be launched late 
next year — and the hisses for his 

See TV, Page 19 


Copper-Scandal Trader Arrested 

Ex~Sumitomo Employee Is Charged With Forgery 


By Andrew Pollack 

Nrn' York Times Service 

TOKYO — The former copper trader 
whom Sumitomo Corp. has accused of 
racking up $2.6 billion in losses through 
unauthorized trading was arrested Tues- 
day on forgery charges. 

The arrest of Yasuo Hamanaka, 48. is 
die first to arise from investigations befog 
conducted by authorities in Japan, the 
United Scales and Britain into possible 
illegal manipulation of the copper mar- 
ket A central question, which prose- 
cutors in Japan are believed to be in- 
vestigating, is whether Mr. Hamanaka's 
colleagues and superiors at Sumitomo 
knew of his activities or cooperated with 
him. 

The Tokyo District Public Prosecu- 
tors Office raided Mr. Hamanaka’s two- 
story home in Kawasaki, a suburb of 
Tokyo, on Tuesday and carted off shop- 
ping bags full of documents. 

Mr. Hamanaka was nicknamed “Mr. 
Five Percent” because he was said to 
control that much of the world's copper 
market He was fired by Sumitomo in 
June after the company discovered the 
losses. 

Mr. Hamanaka was charged with for- 


ging the signatures of his superiors on 
documents sent to Merrill Lynch Pierce 
Fenner & Smith Ltd., which acted as a 
broker for some of Mr. Hamanaka’s 
trades. One document, dated January 
1994 and containing two forged sig- 
natures. in essence stated that Sum- 
itomo had given full authority to Mr. 

Bad debt forces biggest bankruptcy in 
Japan since World War EL Page 19 

Hamanaka to deal in copper. The other, 
dared in September of thai year and 
containing one forged signature, said 
Sumitomo bad given Mr. Hamanaka au- 
thority over funds used in the trading. 

Merrill Lynch has insisted that the 
accounts it maintained on behalf of 
Sumitomo were fully authorized by the 
appropriate senior executives of the Jap- 
anese company. 

Such statements have fueled suspi- 
cions that Mr. Hamanaka was not acting 
alone. Many people in the copper market 
have found it difficult to believe that one 
person could accumulate billions of dol- 
lars in unauthorized trades over a 10-year 
period without others knowing about it. 

Bur Sumitomo executives insisted 


again Tuesday that Mr. Hamanaka's 
bosses were unaware of his actions. If 
Mr. Hamanaka forged signatures, it 
might explain why his bosses knew 
nothing while Merrill Lynch thought he 
had authorization. 

“I think this marks the first step for the 
authorities, and we hope that the matter 
will be swiftly resolved,” Naoki Kur- 
oda, a managing director of Sumitomo, 
said Tuesday. He said that Mr. Ham- 
anaka had also forged other documents, 
including “hundreds” of balance slips 
used to conceal his trading losses. 

The arrest had been expected. Last 
month, in announcing that its loss from 
the incident had ballooned to $2.6 billion 
from the initially reported SI .8 billion. 
Sumitomo said it expected to press crim- 
inal charges against Mr. Hamanaka. 

Sumitomo filed its complaint with 
prosecutors Monday on the forgeTy 
charge, which carries a maximum pen- 
alty of five years in prison. Hie com- 
pany said Tuesday it was still consid- 
ering filing another complaint for 
breach of trust which carries a max- 
imum of seven years in prison. Sum- 
itomo said it would take at least until the 
end of the year to complete its internal 
investigation. 


Digital’s Loss Sends Stock Into Skid 


Cen^tOedbr Or Sbf Front Di^dnt 

MAYNARD, Massachusetts — Di- 
gital Equipment Corp. said Tuesday it 
had a wider-than -expected loss of $65.9 
million in its first quarter, and the com- 
puter maker's shares tumbled on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The company, which bad net income 
of $48.2 million, or 26 cents a share, a 
year earlier, said it expected to break even 
in its second quarter. Analysts generally 
had expected it to report a much smaller 
loss for the quarter ended Sept 28. 

The deficit is another setback in Di- 
gital’s return to profitability, following 
losses in five of the past six years. It turns 
up the pressure on Robert Palmer, the 
chief executive, to improve perfor- 
mance, as Compaq Computer Corp. and 
Hewlett-Packard Co. gun for market 
share in high-performance computers. 

John Coyle, an analyst at Standard & 
Poor’s Equity Group, said. “They’re 


not the leader in any market, and maybe 
that’s the death knell for them.” 

Lany Eakin, an analyst at Federated 
Investors, a Pittsburgh-based company 
that sold the last of a 500.000-share 
Digital stake in late June, said, “They *ve 
got a small time frame to exploit, and 
these guys are just not executing.” 

The company said the loss in the 
latest period equaled AS cents a share, 
compared with an average estimate 
among analysts of about 14 cents a 
share. Revenue in the latest quarter was 
$2.9 billion, down from $3.3 billion a 
year earlier. 

The company's stock dropped $5,625 
to close at $28.75. 

Vincent Mullarkey, Digital's chief 
financial officer, told analysts in a con- 
ference call. “It's my belief we’ll 
achieve break-even or better in the 
December quarter. ’ ’ 

Mr. Mullarkey said the rise in the 


dollar had caused a loss of about S70 
million, as currency fluctuations re- 
duced revenue by about $90 million. 

“The big surprise was the currency 
impact” an analyst at Nesbitt Bums, 
Martin Ressinger. said. “It’s an anom- 
aly.” 

Apart from the effects of currency 
movements, Digital attributed much of 
its troubles to what it called a time- 
consuming reorganization of its sales 
force. It also cited falling revenue from 
computer services and products. Digital 
makes the powerful Vax minicom- 
puters. computer-server processors and 
desktop personal computers. 

Hie loss comes months after Digital 
stuffed too many personal computers into 
the hands of resellers, causing a $1 1 1.8 
million loss last year. The PC business 
still dogs Digital, although the company 
made improvements in reducing the bloat 
among resellers. (Bloomberg, AP. AFP) 


Millions Depend on a Weather Eye 


Global Private Banting 


By Bamaby J. Feder 

New York Times Service . 

CHICAGO — Jem Davis says that 
every school paper he ever wrote, from 
the second grade an, was about the 
weather. If it snowed at night while he 
was growing up west of here in sub- 
urban Des Plaines, he stayed awake to 
collect hourly accumulation data. ' 

ft's no wonder, then, that Mr. Davis, 
now 34 and bead of the meteorology 
department at Smith Barney Inc. m 
Chicago, is loving 1996. 

With com, soybean and wheat re- 
^ serves so low that a poor harvest would 
send prices rocketing. Smith Barney’s 
grain-futures brokers and their clients 
have been hungry for advice on any 
weather that could affect crops; and with 
energy markets moving to ward, dereg- 
ulation, utilities and speculators are 
buying, selling and swapping power 
supplies and reserves on a scale un- 
imaginable a few years ago — and pla- 
cing midtimfllibn-dollarbets on how the 
weather will affect demand for gas, 
heating oil and electricity. 

“The sensitivity to our weak is un- 
believable, and that makes it fun,” Mr. 
Davis said on a recent morning, .s hortly 
after settling down in front of his com- 
puter at 5:30. . , _ 

Smith Barney, a unit of Travelers 
Group Inc., is tire last major brokerage 
bouse to have iis own weather depart- 
ment, but that is not because the im- 
portance of forecasters has dimlnisbed. 


Instead, a private weather industry 
with revenue approaching $200 million 
a year has grown up as brokerage con- 
cerns joined fanners, airlines, truckers, 
banks and dozens of other industries in 
demanding more detailed, frequent and 
accurate forecasts than the National 


accurate forecasts than the National 
Weather Service provides. 

Companies such as Accuweaiter Inc. 
of State College, Pennsylvania; Weath- 
erservices Corp. of Lexington, Mas- 
sachusetts. and Weather Data Inc. of 
Wichita, Kansas, are growing at double- 
digit rates. 

'*Tte government maintains the data- 
cofiection infrastructure like it main- 
tains highways, but about 85 percent of 
tihe weather information that reaches the 
public is now provided by the private 
sector,” said Jeffrey Smith, executive 
director of the Commercial Wearher 
Services Association, the industry’s 
trade group in Washington. 

Nearly 40 percent of the industry’s 
revenue comes from broadcasters and 
newspapers; Accuweather, die largest 
company, serves more than 700. 

Beyond the media, farmers with large 
operations want to know what to expect 
so they can deploy machinery efficiently. 
Ski resorts must know #hen they can or 
should make snow. Even banks rely on 
forecasts to decide how to transfer checks 
through the clearing system. 

“A regional bank fore Banc One will 
want to know if Columbus is going to. be 
socked in by fog, so it can chive checks to 
Cleveland or Cincinnati and still get them 


out that night,” said Michael Leavitt, 
president of Weatherservices. “They 
might pay a $25,000 retainer for infor- 
mation for all major airports for a year,” 
he said, “but they could recoup that in a 
single night” if they avoid losing the 
interest on the funds they are collecting. 

The markets served by Mr. Davis of 
Smith Barney, though, are among the 
most intense, as unexpected good weath- 
er can be nearly as disruptive as a brutal 
storm. 

On Feb. 23, 1994, for example, Mr. 
Davis forecast that no Arctic air would 
sweep into die United States in the next 
10 days. Sandra Wilder, who manages 
Smith Barney’s natural-gas desk in 
Houston, recalled the reaction: a 4 per- 
cent tumble in the April natural-gas fu- 
tures contract. 

Energy clients are now waiting 
anxiously for Mr. Davis’s long-range 
forecast for this winter. Last October, 
after scrutinizing water temperatures in 
the Pacific and historic weather pat- 
terns, he told them to expect a colder- 
than-norraal winter. The National 
Weather Service — and most private 
companies, basing their work on Us pre- 
dictions — were calling for relatively 
mild weather. 

“You don’t see him just going along 
with the masses," said Mike Steffes, 
vice {resident for risk management at 
the natural-gas division of Valero En- 
ergy, a San Antonio, Texas, refining and 

See WEATHER, Page 19 
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Reputl ic clients are uncornmonly 
perceptive people. Tkev know we offer 
all tke services of a modern, growtk- 
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descriLe RepuLlic in one word - and tkat 
word is invariaLly: Safe. 
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security uppermost. It’s wky we 
maintain one of tke strongest capital ratios 
in tke kanking industry, a kigk degree of 
operating efficiency and a relatively small 
loan portfolio. Our credit ratings are AA. 

Repuklic is now one of America's 25 
largest kanks and one of Switzerland's 
largest foreign-owned kanks, ranked ky 
assets. Putting safety first evidently makes a 
great deal of sense to a great many people. 
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Very briefly: 


Salomon’s Profit Drops 59% 


C^npiUd ty Oi* Sk&Fnm 

NEW YORK — Salomon Inc. 
said Tuesday its third-quarter 
profit dropped an unexpectedly 
sharp 59 percent as trading rev- 
enue fell and the company posted a 
loss on stock sales. 

Shares of Salomon, which is the 
parent company of the securities 
house Salomon Brothers Inc., 
dropped as much as $4.25 after the 
earnings were released. The shares 
ended at $45,375, down $3.25. 

The brokerage film's net profit 
for the latest three months dropped 
to $ 1 12 million, or 88 cents a share, 
from $268 million, or $2.36 a 
share, in the third quarter of 1995. 
The results were well below the 


average forecast of $1.19 a share 
made by analysts. 

“Quarter-to-quarter trading re- 
sults are variable” at Salomon, 
said Robert Denham, the com- 
pany's chairman and chief exec- 
utive, though he said that earnings 
so far this year and for the past 12 
months had been “very strong.” 

Richard Strauss, an analyst at 
Goldman. Sachs & Co., agreed, 
saying, “This is a company that 
does not hit quarter after quarter 
after quarter” because of the volat- 
ility in its proprietary trading. 

Salomon lost $26 million during 
the quarter on equity sales and 
trading, compared with a gain of 
$196 million m the third quarter of 


1995. The loss was primarily the 
result of losses on the firm’s long- 
term stock-arbitrage strategy. 

Net revraue from fixed-income 
sales and trading fell to $598 mil- 
lion from $733 million, reflecting 
lower trading activity in the firm’s 
own account and for customers. 

But global investment banking 
revenue, including underwriting 
and investment banking advisory 
fees, rose 46 percent to $187 mil- 
lion. reflecting a doubling of un- 
derwriting revenue. 

Earnings for the first nine months 
of 1996 more than doubled to $679 
million, or $5.90 a stare, from $289 
million, or $222 a share, in 1995. 

(Bloomberg. AP) 


Technology Issues 
Drag Down Stocks 


Nissan to Raise American Output 

TOKYO (Bloomberg) — Nissan Motor Co. said Tuesday it 
would increase production in North America by 150,000 
vehicles in three years, allowing it to turn out 900,000 vehicles 
a year there by 2000. 

The Japanese automaker said that as part of the plan, it 
would shift production of the Sentra sedan to its plant in 
Aguascalientes, Mexico, from Smyrna, Tennessee. 

‘ 'Shifting Sentra production to Mexico allows us to more 
fully utilize our Aguascalientes plant and frees up capacity at 
Smyrna," said Minoru Nakamura, president of Nissan North 
America Inc. He said the Smyrna factory would start making 
a new model, in addition to the pickup trucks and the AJtima 
sedan that it already produced. 

• Washington Post Co^ die Knight-Ridder Inc. chain of 
newspapers and Times Mirror Co., publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times, reported improved third-quarter results, with all 
three citing higher revenue from their newspaper businesses. 

• Philip Morris Cos.' earnings jumped 15 percent, to $1.65 
billion, or $2.01 a share, in the third quarter on heavy cigarette 
sales in the United States and overseas. 

• UAL Corp.. the parent of United Airlines, said third-quarter 
profit rose 42 percent, to S474 million, or $3.58 a share, as 
greater air traffic offset higher fuel prices. 

• Nynex Corp.'s third-quarter profit rose 15 percent, to $394 J 
million, as new- phone lines and more cellular customers 
helped revenue rise to $3.42 billion from $3.25 billion. 

• CompuServe Inc. said its quarterly loss would be about 
double earlier predictions of 1 0 to 1 5 cents a share because of 
a delay in shipping its new software to subscribers of die 
second-largest American on-line service. 

• Compaq Computer Corp. trimmed prices on desktop 

personal computers aimed at corporate users by as much as 
39 percent. Bloomberg. AP. NYT 


GM and Canada Union Reach Pact 


By Howard Schneider 

Washington Pan Service 

TORONTO — Autoworkers at 
General Motor Co.’s plants in 
Canada are set to end their nearly 
three-week strike after the company 
agreed to give cash incentives and 
other concessions to nearly 4,000 
employees at facilities the company 
plans to sell. 

The agreement, announced Tues- 
day and set for union ratification on 
Wednesday, will end a strike that 
included all of GM’s approximately 
26.000 workers in Canada. The 
walkout closed six GM plants in 


Ontario and Quebec and was one of 
the longest in the history of the 
Canadian autoworkers union. 

By the start of this week, the strike 
in Canada had also idled more than 
19,000 GM workers at plants in the 
United States and Mexico whose jobs 
were linked to Canadian production. 

Faced with union demands for job 
protection, Dean Munger. a nego- 
tiator for GM, said the company “fit 
that principle to our business 
needs' ' and produced a compromise 
that would maintain employment 
while letting the company proceed 
with a planned restructuring. 

The dispute centered on GM’s 


plan to subcontract several thousand 
union jobs by selling facilities that 
manufacture trim and plastic parts to 
private investors. Company officials 
said die plan was critical to efforts by 
GM to become mare efficient by 
focusing on “core” activities like 
building engines and bodies and sub- 
contracting other tasks. 

After weeks of sometimes angry 
discussions, the union agreed to let 
GM proceed with die sale of the two 
plants but extracted retirement in- 
centives and other concessions that 
union leaders say will protect the 
jobs of anyone who wants to stay 
with the company. 


Mark’s Surge Pulls Down Dollar 


CauptUti by Oar Staff FnmDupaadia 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
dropped sharply Tuesday, hurt by a 
growing view that its recent surge is 
exaggerated and an unconfirmed 
news report suggesting the U.S. 
government wanes to reduce the cur- 
rency's value. 

Also contributing to the dollar's 
weakness was a further rebound in 
the Deutsche mark after its sell-off 
last week on fears of political in- 
stability in Russia and the impact of 
Europe's planned single currency. 

“The dollar is kind of swooning 
here,” said Elliott Dix, assistant 
vice president of foreign exchange 
at Sippet Banking Carp, in Rich- 
mond. Virginia. 

“People are selling off yen and 
going into the mark. They're taking 


the view thar the dollar's overvalued 
because it's crane up so far so fast” 

Some traders said the catalyst for 
the dollar's decline may have been a 
report by Market News Service Inc., 
a financial news agency, quoting 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE ~ 

anonymous sources as saying of- 
ficials in President Bill Clinton's 
administration might begin to “talk 
down” the dollar if there is no im- 
provement in the trade deficit with 
Japan, a sensitive political issue. 

A lower dollar would make 
American goods and services more 
affordable in Japan, and several 
prominent American exporters have 
expressed concern over die dollar's 
rise above 110 yen. Washington’s 


official position, however, is that it 
wants a strong dollar. 

Late declines in U.S. stocks and 
bonds also drove die dollar down by 
raising concern that global investors 
would pare their dollar holdings. 

“As soon as we started seeing 
weakness in stocks and bonds, the 
dollar started to fall off,” said John 
Hazelton, head trader at Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust Co. 

The dollar fell to 112.295 yen 
from 1 1 2.735 yen on Monday and to 
1.5255 Deutsche marks from 
1.5344 DM. 

The U.S. currency was also 
quoted at 1 .2540 Swiss francs, down 
from 1.2630 francs, and at 5.1505 
French francs, down from 5.1855 
francs. The pound rose to $ 1-5992 
>927. ( 


from $1.55 


(AP. Bloomberg) 


NEW YORK — Stodrprices fell 
Tuesday, burdened by losses- in 
technology shares after a weak 
eamings report from Digital Equip- 
ment and a profit warning from 
Microsoft 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age closed- down 29,07 points at 
6,061.80, while losing issues out- 
numbered gaining ones by a 5-to-3 
ratio on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

Toe Nasdaq composite index, 
which is heavily weighted with 
high-tech issues, finished down 
16.95 points at 1,219.46. 

The slide was sparked by Digital 
Equipment’s posting of a $65.9 mil- 
lion loss fra its first quarter, com- 
pared with net income of$48J2 mil- 
lion a year earlier. The loss was 
much greater than most analysts ex- 
pected; and Digital shares plunged 
5% to 28%. 

Microsoft added to earnings wor- 
ries when it said its results for the 
next time months would not be as 
robust as in previous quarters. The 
company said it would not realize 
revenue from its Office 97 software, 
the updating of its lucrative spread- 
sheet and word-processing software 
package, until its third quarter, 
which begins Jan. 1. By failing to 
book sales of the package this 
quarter, the company said, it may 
see its profit margins squeezed. Its 
stock fell 1% to 132%. 

Medaphis fell 6% to 10% after 
the computer services concern pos- 
ted a huge third-quarter loss and 
said it did not expect to meet analyst 
forecasts for 1997. Medaphis also 
said it would revise its results for the 

31, 1 995?^ownwOT^by about $5 
million, mostly because of fees as- 
sociated with a license agreement. 

Other computer-related stocks 
that dropped included Intel, which 
fell 214 to 10516, Sun Microsystems, 
which lost 1 3/16 to 591k. and Or- 
acle, which dropped 1 16 to 41%. 

_ Some analysts said the earnings 
jitters were an excuse to take proms 
after steep gains posted, by most 
technology issues this year. 

“The high-techs are getting a 
much needed near-term correc- 
tion.” said Roy Blumbexg. chief 
investment strategist at Josepbthal 
Lyon & Ross: ‘ ‘They have been die 
leaders of the move higher over the 
last couple of months. They’ve had 
a tremendous run, and, as long as the 
market holds im well, they will have 
a correction of some 5 percent.” 

Weakness in the Treasury bond 
market also weighed on stock 


nnces. The price of the benchmark 
30 -year issue fell 16/32 point, to 98 
24 / 32 , taking the yield up to 6.85 
percent from 6.80 perceffibtelay. 

Bond prices were PJfgg® ty 
weak demand far SI 8.28 trillion m 
two-year notes sold by the Treasury 
on Tuesday, analysts said . t 
“Dealers may have prowems 
getting rid of this stuff tm^ 
cheapen it up some," fiudToda 
Speiser, a bond trader at Aubrey G. 
t jnsfrm & Co. “It was a decent 

IIS. STOCKS ~ T 



auction, but dealers are rcaliring 
any investors who wanted to 
put on big positions had probabfy 
already done so.” 

Weak note demand can weigh on 

bond prices by signaling overall 
slow demand for U-S- securities* 
TTie market also has to absorb $125 
billion in five-year notes set to be 
sold Wednesday. 

The bond-market weakness 
pulled down bank issues in the 
stock market. BankAmerica feD 1% 
to 8716, Chase Manhattan lost# to 
8214, and Citicorp fell 1 to 95%. 

But there were bright spots on 
Wall Street. Drug stocks rose, en- 
couraged by several earnings reports 
that exceeded analysts* expecta- 
tions. Bristol-Myers Squibb rose 2% 
to 106%, Eli Lifly ganxai 16 to 69W, 
and Merck added % to 75%. 

■ Monsanto rose % to 4216 after 
reporting a 21 percent increase in v - 
eamings, led by strong showings 
from agricultural products and 
chemicals. 

MCI tore % to 25 after reporting 
a third-quarter net profit of $304 
milli on, reversing a loss $240 mil- 
lion a year earlier. The company 
was helped by double-digit revenue 
growth in its core long-distance 
business. . | 

Tenneco fell % to 4916 after re- 
porting a drop in quarterly net in- 
come to $1 15 million from $214 a 
year ago. Results were dented fay a 
$19. million charge to cover losses 
on contracts to build commercial 
tankers ai its Newport New 
Shipyard and $1 million for debt 
retirement. ■ | 

Garden Ridge fell 4% ta8%after 
tiie. home-accessory retailer said It 
expected its third-quarter earnings 
to fall below year-earlier levels. ■ 
Fruit of the Loam advanced 2% 

of its qaatod^pn^it. to $47.8 miT 
tipm The company attributed the 
improvement to better profit mar-^ 
gins and a lower tax rate. _ “ 

(Bloomberg, Reuters, API 
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*497 34*0 2185 2147 +8.17 3750 

Eslsata NA Atom's. softs M.919 
Atom's opal ini n*N off 775 

SOYBEANS (CBOn 
XOn Bu mWnwm- doftn per buVWI 
^ « L77to 689 +Cfi3Vi 48*14 

*m97 691 479 690 +0L05ft43*93 

MJW IX 6*3 6JH +0UD1* S5l4 

May 97 495 685ft 694ft +O01to 15*04 

Jjl” 486ft 696ft +601 1X772 

BAwles NA Atom’s. saleG 46133 
Man’s openM 179*43 oft 1291 

wheat loan 

MOO tel mWiun- <Utan mr buM 

W* 1WV. —601 37*32 

if r ™ 2-?! 3 J7V ' 1 3Jift-aoitoii4Z4 

WWte 153 3J7ft -OOlft 9*44 

gj<8es NA AAoTs soles 16402 

Man's open Inf 6X478 off 2102 


High Law Case Gbga OpM 

ORANGE JUKE (NCTN) 

1X000 H».-aWiperfc- 

Novtt 111 * 0 . I HUM HOOD —1*0 6000 

Jai97 10270 10185 WL10 —1*0 6*90 

Mar 97 10625 10X25 KU70 -095 X253 

May 97 10690 105*0 10555 -1.15 680 

Ettsofts NA. Atom's, sales 1*93 
Atom's apenirt 17*78 UP 216 


1247 

130 

1801 

836 


4>/y 

llto 

21ft 

isvi 

Illy 



4ft 

3ft 

•ft 

.ft 

Oft 

TV* 

8 ft 

♦ft 

17 

15ft 

11 

-1 

4ft 

JVh 

4ft 

—ft 

Oft 

Oft 

9ft 


ft 

ft 

ft 


lift 

lift 

lift 

-ft 

3ft 

Ji*it 

7 

—ft 

Iffe 

19 

19ft 

+ft 

4V,* 

4ft 

4ft 

♦ ft 

9r* w 

«ft 

•ft 

—ft 

ft 

’ft. 


— Y-e 

HV,, 

ift 

ift 

-ft 

lift 

lift 

lift 

—ft 

Ttft 

Sft 

29 

-ft 

7 

Ift 

7 

+ ft 

lift 

lift 

lift 

—ft 

lift 

lift 

lift 

-ft 

33h 

33 

33 Hi 

—ft 

34ft 

S 

33ft 

—ft 

S* 

V, 

*u 

*ft+ 

V'u 

2 ft 

V/u 

• ft 

IH 

Ift 

IV H 


17ft 

17ft 

12 ft 

•ft 


Dividends 
Company Per And Roe Pay 

IRREGULAR 

Bonten Oiernkd _ .15 11-1 11-14 

Cross TTmbRDyUy ..111410-31 11-15 
AAesa Royalty . *851 11X31 1-31 

STOCK SPLIT 

Btogenlnc2fcrlspB. 

STOCK 

Slarfedi - 5% 11-11 11-29 

REVERSE STOCK SPUT 

BRE-X Minerals Ltd : oar share of BRO-X 
Minerals Ud hr eadb 10 shara of BRE-X 
Minerals Ltd held. 

DeNomCorpI fartarewtttspfit 

INCREASED 

W Oat Brook a .13 Mo I-Z2 

GftHflTreeFnd a * 7512-15 12-31 

HeoBheore Realty 0 -485 11-6 11-15 

Interface Inc Q *65 11-8 11-22 

AAuMRWt 
Rubbermaid Inc 


Company Per Amt Rec Pay 

5PEOAL 

Tower Sem _ 1*0 11-1 11-22 

REGULAR 


Q J09 11-8 (1-22 

0 .IS 11-8 12-2 


REDUCED 

Winnebago Indus - .10 12-6 1-6 

RESUMED 

PoriKlnc - ■« 11-11 12-14 


Am banc Corp 
Amon Carp 
Bavscn s> Lomb 

CalffCom Bestir 
CocoCoftCo 
Eastern UtR Assoc 
Electronic Data 
GBIetteCo 
Goodrich BF. 

Into ovbffc Group 
AUdriaan FndCp 
Norfolk Southern 
Otter Ton Pwr 
Phrni OtTlrab LP, 

StPouIBncp 
Schertng Plough 
Sea Comal nen A 
Suburban Prop Pt 
US Trust 

Webster aty Fed) 
WBmlngnn Trust 


O *1 
Q *5 
0 *6 
a .15 
Q .125 
Q *15 
Q .15 
a .18 
a *75 
0 .17 
0 .175 
Q *6 
O ,45 
Q *T 
0 .12 
0 *3 
0.1925 
Q *0 
Q JS 
a *0 
0 *3 


10- 29 11-8 
11-6 12-10 
12-2 1-2 

10- 29 11-12 
12-1 12-15 

11- 1 11-15 

11- 14 12-10 

11 - 1 1 r-s 

12- 9 1-2 
11-27 12-16 

11-5 11-20 
11-1 12-10 
IMS 12-10 
IMS 11-29 
10*1 11-14 
11-1 11-26 
U-S 11-21 
IM 11-12 

I- 10 1-24 

II- 4 11.20 
11-1 11-15 


thaaaal; tHteumtaate amount per 
sbartfADft 9-payuMe in Cnadkn foods 
m ■ntbty;q-aoortertEs-setel8B«i8i 


Livestock 
CATTLE KMER) 

4M0D*». -(Mm parte. 

OdM 72*0 7170 72*7 + 040 6429 

ttlD +070 39*99 
Fet> 77 42*5 62*5 6147 —0.18 1L7B3 
AorW 65iH 6472 6480 iSl? 11*5 

Jun 97 HIS sun 43J0 nig iiu 5 

AW 77 6190 6175 42*0 TtU» UR 

E5t «*4 11149 Atom's, roles 1AUS 
Atom's open Int 89*55 up 387 

FEEDER CATTLE KMBQ 

SMWlHm- «nt» Mr fa. 

0094 mo 6275 62*5 —OJQ 2*48 

NorM 43*0 4382 412D —0.15 3*31 

46K 6100 44J5 X174 

Mar97 44*3 44J0 44.15 isn 

Apr?; 4475 4445 4*72 —083 997 

*5-15 4480 4605 +003 1*02 

BH-satot 2*43 Atom's, sales 2*84 
Man's apanmt 14*10 oft 45 

HOGSrfjveCffrLlnlKMBU 

404M0 (a.- cents perm. 

CM96 54.97 5X42 5X42 -1*0 1,105 

Dec 74 5X50 52,18 52.10 — 1J0 15*12 

Ftt97 73^ 72*2 72*2 —200 8 MJ 

Aw *7 TOjDS 0*7 4647 —140 2,942 

Jun 97 7475 7110 7117 —1*3 Utt 

M97 7150 70*0 70*2 -1*8 B ft 

EP.rofts 10*45 Man’s. soles 4433 
VWtnwM 32*01 off 367 

"""■■ninirm 

4DJHDtev-CMInwB}. 

Feb97 6600 6130 6667 -6*3 5*74 

War 77 67*5 64J0 66*7 -l.U 58A 

May 77 48.10 67*5 6628 -2*5 354 

Jut 97 6970 67*5 48*0 -105 141 

Aug97 4690 6145 4690 -1*5 33 

EsL softs 3 AM Man's, sdes 18ZJ ' 

Man's aowiral 4JM off 24 


Metals 

GOLD (NCMX) 
mMraL-dMcniyrlTWM. 
od 96 38420 +2*0 14 

Nov 94 304.90 +270 

Dec 74 30650 38370 38610 +220187*31 

Feb 97 30670 38680 388*0 +7L2D 16*20 

Aw 97 390*8 38670 390*0 +2*0 IMS 

Jun 77 393*0 39170 392.90 +2*0 11,007 

AUB97 37530 +2*0 4*47 

Od97 377*0 +2*0 1*1 1 

EsLsoies NA Atom's, gdes 30,431 
Atom's open btf 194UO off 567 

M GRADE COPPER tNCMXJ 
anODA-CMlarL 
0(296 9690 9570 -605 1901 

Nov 94 7X50 92Jfl 9125 -490 2*29 

Dec 74 7100 92*0 9243 -0*5 2X632 

Jem 77 9175 —MS 1*91 

Feb 97 9070 90*0 9L05 -fl*s 844 

AApr*7 90*0 BJO 89.95 -0*5 KM26 

Apr 77 8975 -0*5 539 

MOV 97 69*0 B9JB 87 JB - 0*5 sjjj 

Jun 77 8675 —0*5 757 

EB. softs NA Atart. rotes 9,109 
Atoi'sroenM 57*99 off 53 

9LVSKNCM2Q 

M 80 trov certs per irov hl 

Od96 496* +64 1 

NovW 4*64 +5* 

Dec 76 500* 49X5 497* +5* 6X722 

Jan 97 SOT* +5* 26 

Mar 97 507* 502* 504* +5* 12*99 

Mov97 5iig 509 * 510* +5* 6*37 

-M 97 5157 +54 5*34 

Sep 97 SM +54 3*61 

Est. sates NA Atom's, rotes 9*16 
Man's open M 95*45 up 1340 

PLATWUAA (NMB2) 

SO Irov (Mars per Irnvac. 

0(296 msa +270 4 

JanW 391*0 388*0 390.70 -X7I1 19*62 

Aar 97 394*0 392*0 39158 +270 7*20 

Art 77 39658 +270 976 

0097 400*0 +2JB 

Ezt. softs NA Atom's, softs 2*12 
Atom's open Int 27*29 

LONDON METALStKlE) P™*** 
□atom per rubric ton 
Alamiaum(Hlgfa Grade) 

1362*0 imoo im 

19B7JE 

FWinJ 1961*0 1962*0 1951*0 1953*0 

717*0 71600 707*0 MB*0 
728*0 729*0 718*0 719*0 

7030*0 7040*0 6850*0 6960*0 
7145*0 7150*0 7040*0 7070*0 

gP°l 5930*0 5940*0 5905*0 5915*0 

5pot 1000*0 10001 99SjOO 

994*0 

Fbrward 1(06*0 1027*0 1000*0 lQZOft 
Hltfi Low pose Qige Qptnt 
Financial ™ 


Lead 

S 


Hkhef 


Food 


110 12ft 12ft 12ft 
377 155. 15ft 159. 

ITS? 5 4TY„ 5 
147 12ft 12ft 12ft 


inewur 

144 

12 '. 

17 

12', 

1 '.f 

WrtSlTi 

741 

lift 

10ft 

10ft 

•ft 

IniMTcn 

PJ 

1ft 


2'.. 

“■'ll 

(cWirTdh 

134 

3ft 

3ft 

2ft 

—ft 

vneaTcwr 

140 

'■1 

^1, 

*<| 


WEBflrtn 

723 

m 

(fft 

15ft 

•9u 

inCiftj 

103 

S'»v 

2ft 

2ft 

—Vi a 

WEBFran 

348 

13>Vh 

13ft 

ll*/* 

* Vw 

liwrcva 


7ft 

6ft 

4'v„ 

— /it 

WEBwn 

174 

14 ft 

14 

lift 


ecmirtne 

■057 

1-,. 

I'll 

I'to 

_ 

WEB llsn 

784 

lift 

l«v„ 

l4Vu 

— V« 

rnrrmjnn 

n 

H’. 

Uft 

I3ft 

• ‘A 

WEB Jon n 

10*4 

14V„ 

lift 

14% 

.v* 

IRIS 

2944 

i 

3*. 

4V, 

-IV* 

WEB Soon 

341 

15ft 

IS 

15 

IV,, 

KmLtfsc. 

m 

12' • 

lift 

lift 


WEB Win 

97 

l«V la 

16ft 

lift. 

■ ft. 

IvaxCc 

ICK84 

I7-. 

14*. 

Uft 

. ’.j 

> CL Lid 

7341 

ft 

v<. 

ft 

.1^, 

jTS Cora 

1451 

2 'v 

Jft 

Jft 

— k.e 

Vyfrrm 

214 

1ft 

IK 

1ft 



Stock Tables Explained 

Sales flgums am unoffldoL Yteaty highs and law reflect Bie previow 52 netiss plus the oinent 
week. butrml8Bluies«iO(fingi^.WtOTa3|rtB(rslod(dtvktendQmroritfa^ kriSpacarformore 
has been pahL the yeas hlgWow range and dhldend me Omni fcr the new stadia arty. Unless 
oftiemfce nttted rates of (flvktends ore annual fllsbureemerts based on the keesl dedarattan. 
a - dividend abO adta (S3, b - annual nste ot dhrt dend phis stock dMdemL e - BquMaBng 
(fiulitend. cc - PE aneib 99*U - <oHe<L d - new yearly tow. dd - lass in the last 1 2 monttu. 
■ - dividend declared or paid In preceding 12 monthL f - annual rate, increased an last 
dedarattan. g - dWkftnd In Canodan funds, subject to 1 5% non-residence fax. 1 - ftridend 
declared after spBt-upar stock dividend. | ■ fflvtdend paid tMs year. omHted, deterred ar no 
DCIkHI token at latest dvktend meeting, k - dividend declared or paid this year, an 
flttumuUHvebsuewOT! Addends h arrears, m-onnud rota, reduced an last dedaralian. 
n • new Issue fn the past 52 weeks. The hIgMow range begins wflti the seat of tradlna. 
od- next doy delivery, p -hiMaldMdend.HintfOl rote unknown. P/E -pri ce comin gs ratio, 
q -dosed -end mutual fund. r-dMdend dectared or paid in preaedlnfl 12 months;, ptus stock 
dlvktemL s - stack spBt. Dividend befliitt wBh date at ««*. sft - softs. <■ dhtotend paid ft 
stock In preceding 12 roanthv estimated cost) value on ex-dMdead or es-dteJt® utlon date, 
a - new yeariy high. v-badMg holtedL vl • hi bankruptcy or receivenhip arbeing reotBonized 
under the Bankruptcy Act arsecurmesossuinod by suchcompanies.wd-wtiendlstra>uted. 
art - when Issued/ ww - with wanaats. z - eK-divldend or ex -rights, xdls • ex-dlstribufion. 
xw-wilhaufwamintLy^M-dSvIdefldand sales in tutLytd- yield. 1 * sales In fulL 


COCOA WCSEJ 

10 metric taw. t Mr Md 




Dec 96 1394 

1J» 

1384 

*1 

77.013 

MOT97 1471 

MS 

1411 

-1 

22.956 

Atow«7 VOS 

Id 

1426 

-1 

own 

Art 97 144] 

1435 

1440 


6*61 

5»97 1462 

145/ 

145/ 

+ 1 

1/10 

Eascis!; 4*ta AtoariLMte 

129 

Alan's open fed 

00*20 

Off 1SK 


COFFEE C WCSS 

37 job tes.- oenri per b>. 

. ■ 



DecH 11875 

115.10 

117*0 

+4*0 

Hon 

Mary? 107 JO 

10X75 

106*0 

+X55 

1355 

JW3Y9? I0X0S 


mm 

+1*5 

xra 

MV 1*5.10 

10X25 

WL25 

+ 12 

un 

es. rotes 1XI2D AtoiriLnAes 

0*72 


Atom’s open ini 

26*00 

up 231 



SUGAR-WORLDII (NCSEl 



llMHro-cmhMrb 




A*F97 HL45 

HL53 

10*1 

+0JH 

SLMI 

Atoy97 HL© 

109 

10*5 

+004 

20941 

Jill 97 10*1 

1051 

HL59 

*005 

10504 


Oct 97 1051 1651 MJI +0*5 10799 

Esf.iates 11X589 Atom's. roles 11X481 
Atom iBoen W 147734 up 204 


UST.BLLS(CM 8 n 
Jlmatom-B+trilMpcL 
DOC 96 M.95 8693 8694 -0*J 4*27 
Mar 97 94*2 «*1 8681 -0*2 1*« 
**« -** 1 1*1 
EsLsries 310 Man's. softs U4 
MflT'SWnint 7,151 up 27 

3 YR. TREASURY (CBOT) 
si 86*08 win- ptsi rausiof 160 pa 
DK94W6-18 106-18 106-165- 865 133*25 
MarW 184-83 1 IB-31 185*1 - 845 1*11 
Jun 97 Ms -21 _ 045 

E&sales 220*80 Atom’ s. rotes 11 x 104 
Man's opoiint 134*34 off 17M 

10 YR. TREASURY (CBOT) 

1100*00 Brin- m A Xfeid+oMin pci 
Dec M 188-18 I OWE 188-09 - 87 26LI77 
MOrW IBMB 10M1 MM1 - 87 UJ* 
JWJW 107-14 107-16 107-14 - 07 IJfie 
fitf-sotes 45,000 Alan's, sates 2X7M 
AtaTsaomM 284.ZM off 5343 

US TREASURY BONDS {CM7T1 
UaMIOMOfrPR 6 32NasrtMBKf) 
ftte«lllrfM 110-19 110.20 - 14 34LSSS 
MflrW 110-20 118-85 1IIWS - 14 2SJ17 
JmW1»« 109-21 189-21 - 14 SJB3 
Seo97 109-07 — 14 2*12 

ER. sates 185*00 Man's, sales 102*22 
Murfiaparrinf 401*73 off 6800 
LONG GILT (UFFEJ 

oixan-iro& 3Msanoopd 

DecH 110-83 109*7 I1WH + 0-22 1ML1H4 
Ham 108-27 188-27 109*4 +ffw 
EsL sates 59*08. Prev. sore* 37*94 
nw.apealnt; 14 x 451 aft 394 

ssj ?ss 33 ss 

Ext. rotes 131*91. Pm. softs 82*56 
PWV-opflBtBL: 771400 an- 1,733 


High Law aon Chgn OpM 

10-YE AR FRENCH GOV. BONDS (MAT1F) 

FFmjWO-pturilDOpcT 

Dec 97 12660 12616 12644 +0*2188*90 

mar 97 12666 13620 t26*4 +012 SSm 

Job 97 12634 12SiM 12X38 +022 4716 

EsL nteK 116649. Open Mi 230570 off A59L 

ITALIAN GOVERNMENT BOND (UFRI 
rTL200mtatai-BbonaoiK> - - 

Dec56 12X85 12X21 12X75 +0*6 U*M 
Ata97 12X10 122*0 123*0 + 0*6 X414 
EsL rotes: 45U25. pm.rotec 38750 
Prev. open Int: 8X832 up 610 

EURODOLLARS (CAASD 
si rmsan-prt or raapcr. 

NavM Ml 96430 96440 D*82 

Obc94 94390 96370 96380 — W 471*45 

Jan 77 96390 96380 96380 -18 1148 

Mar 97 96318 94230 96290 -2D375J159 
Jun 77 96160 96120 96138 -30 27X449 . 

AtorOO 93200 9X170 9XU0 -20 38*93 

Junes 9X148 9X110 9X120 -3) 36512 

Sep 00 93*90 91860 93*70 -20 28*13 

BXrofes 206935 Man'JLtfej 157*54 
Atom's open M 2*32*0 off 4112 

BHHEH POUND (CMER) . . 

6UM) POorKte. S prrwxaid 
Dec 94 1J994 1JB88 LS97B +44 56991 

Atom 97 1*980 1.5920 U940 +44 274 

■km 97 1-59Q +14 2 

EsL sales .11X271 Mon's, softs 7*35 
Atom's open ini 57,778 up STS 

CANADIAN DOLLAR (CMER) 

Kruno cteDon, Spar Cdn. Or 

Dec 96 2465 J443 V4S5 +5 65*77 

MorW J5DS- J485 7497 +8 Z3M3 

JtnV J537 7S27 7531 - +11 71* 

SW 97 7544 +H 222 

Est. softs 9*24 Man’s. Soles 7,215 
Atom's open id 46*84 off 485- 

GStAAANAIARK (CMER) 

12X000 marks, s per mark • 

OK96 *597 " *534 *583 +45 7X484 

•tor 77 *438 *575 *624 +44 3*72 

Jwi97 *434 *621 *446 +4B 2J97 

SWW *789 +50 10 

Esxrefcs 20*81 Morris. sates 19*83 
Mat's open rt 79*67 up 416 

JAPANESE YEN (CMER) 

1X5 iHBBen ven. I pro lOOywi 

“KW &SES "*** * v J*-™ 

AtoT97 *09095 *090« *09082 ♦» 2.I7S 

jm»7 JQ9M0 *09164 *09199 +J1 214 

Kjrtes 16/-S Atom ' 5 . safes MX722 
Morris open ft/ 75*34 «j. IS15 
SWISS FRANC {OVER} 

125*00 Irenes. Sror lro ne 
DecH *041 7944 *0Z +44 48*56 

AAar97 *105 *023 *102 +66 2*39 

JU097 *180 *130 *180 +67 403 

Eat- sates T1928 Mon's.safts 12795 

M?S^ a ag B ajfe} 42ff 

MaOOO-pteoMOOpef 

* 88 93*3 +.8*4-97*32 

ATOrTT 9177 9X46 9X76 + 0*7 94693 

JWff7 W*4 9331 «*4 +.£10 wSb 

s«m»7 9118 93*3 93-18 +0.11 52*48 

SS +a ! 2 XJX! 

MariTS 92*8 9271 92*8 , 0.14 xlm 

£3 SS £5 taw zw£ 

SepH 9271- 9254 >9271 + SLW 14804 
OKffi 9258 9249 92*3 It 14 lSSS 

«S25» M jMJ Hit +0J4 5*19 

2M2 S3! 7146 +0.14 4*37 

Srn99 9229 9X22 92J7 +0.15 1202 

Pie*. roenftL: 471X450 up 4*09 

MMWTHEWKMWRKEJFFE) 

DMInlOan-atiaMOOpd 

DecH 9654 94*4 94*4 + 0*1 22X994 

m SSf 
5R 

s S SS 18 SS S 3 

SegJ W51 .95*5 95*1 t C*5 4I*C 

0x06 95.17 95.14 9S.W ♦ £S jTS 

252? «£ 96E 94*9 +nS 3 Lh5 

Jwff . 9459 9447 9440 + ftfts icmu 

Seo99 9U! 9631 9433 * atm un 

Est. sates 116276 Prev. sates: 85*67 
Prev. open M: l.lOWl • off 5702 
tAAOtnH PIBdfi |AUT1P} 

76^ 9&*4 +dflj 5 , llr 

“ « HUI «146 

Sn iSft 

SiS %% S w 

« S3 S S 1 

SAW 94*5 96K Jam 7JS77 

^ 2*5 

N.T. N.T. 964D +0.00 LOU 


tdga Low pose Chge Opktt 

HEA1MBOI. (NMES) 

42*00 00 +. ontsowwv 
AtarH 7620 7UA 7XX -033 32J61 

' ***£ 2*® rtjo 7XIO- -tm mjm 

Jon 97 7X25 . JUTS 72*0 +0.15 2L457 

FdbW 7X35 6930 7075 +0L30 U3M 

MPT97 40*0 46*5 <7.90 +075 9*11 

***97 HU B* HR +0175. %JB7 

Ma/JT CUD 60*0 6130 +0*5 2*52 

*mW SU0 0*8 5840 +0*5 1141 

**** ftJO 5775 58JB +040 X414 

97 38.15 58*8 56*0 +0*0 2*84 

EsLrofes NA Atom's soles 2U74 
Atom's cmen hr 141,161 op 230 

LKHTSnEETCRUDE (NMBQ 

. 1*00 POL- denars oar DM. 

Oct 96 2648 2130 25*2 -OJQ 2X738 

DK» 2500 2XS3 +0JN 98,777 

J0P97 STB 2651 2SJH +0*5 5X154 

«*s +X12 36*84 
AtoteW Off 21* SIS +8.14 21*09 

■ APT97 2135 22*5 ZUI +002 14*42 

Mav9T 2X80 27 v, 2279 +0*7 ailin’ 

-Ml W 2230 2X97 22J4 +0*5 X3U 

**7J 2)J5 21*8 2X95 +0.11 12JB7 

AwW ajg 2U8 2LS5 +0.14 9*54 

SKm S'?! 3un a,JS 17,«4 

S-S 3175 HJH *110 7.134 

Nov 97 2852 2852 70 57 — n*l 5*97 

^SOtes NA Morris, sets 79,921 
Atom's opwita! 413*74 off 407 ' 

NATURAL GAS (NMER) ‘V 

?®f H * m, T' | 5WTLIP ,r rnniBlu . ■ 

+,3a vm 

3£a I - 725 +117 3X34? 

7-775 +90 2X151 

P*97 2*10 2*35 ISO +75 1X3S4 

AtoirW 2*45 2360 2*30 +73 U53 

APT 97 2235 1170 1210 +55 5*23 

MOVW 11 » Iffiill im 69M 

97 2*80 1038 2*50 +95 4514 

MV 1878 2JJ45 2*55 +» - 6 SQ 

£U077 2J»5 IOC 2*50 +H JSl 

IS W +3S 4J16 

Anon's open mt bub off 914 

W*E*OQ) GASOLINE (NISBO J 

SSSS °' 1J 

SS gs 

NtarW S55 44 - 1< 

NterW 66*5 4520 6634 +0*9 

HA. ^22 
AAorrisoparinf 4X207 off s!8 


?- ; .i "[>» SI 

— — 

- •« 

I*s3>.0-S 22 


"« - L-.r 


35sr 


20*61 

wjn 

n*oi 

3JBB 

■aia 

2*71 


GASOIL 0 PB 

too ■ Wsof TM,DB »‘ 

Dae« S25 ~ 3 - so “W" 

WJl, ^ T93*0~i:w 6307 

&w ®s iss ?agzgg ^ 

i«3d ,sgi ]&Sg-giS 3 
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Jfenture With North American Companies Pressures BT 


SMd Tpesd^r it had bought 
c ® ntrol 5l **** Bmid» cable oper- 

r^M nca ? ,i » toi £ 

Inc. and Nynex Corp. to create a 
company that would offer a package 
Of services in Britain. 

wSE-Jr* company. Cable & 
yvireiess Communications, will be- 
come Britain’s largestcable oper- 
^tor and offer local, n35a 

phone services as well 
as data and mobile telecommmri- 
ranons services. It will also provide 
television and Internet services. 


F -< — w«i|*a¥ couia oe 
a major rival for British Telecom- 
munications PLC, Britain’s dom- 
inant phone Com pany 
i ■ aock in Cable & Wireless rose 
S? pence to 4665 C$7.43), while 
BT shares fell 4 .5 to 353.5. The pay- 
■TV cpmpany British Sky Broadcast- 
mg Group PLC was also viewed as 
OxOTg threatened by the deal; its sttx± 
■fell 18 to 678^. 

■ _ The new company will inrind*. 
'Cable & Wireless’s B ritish phone 
™feMercury Communications Ltd., 
,as well as BeD Cablemedia PLC and 
Nynex CableCo mms Group. It aly* 


includes the British cable provider 
Videotron Holcfings PLC. 

- Investors poured money into cable 
stocks on the news. Nynex Cable- 
Comms led the rise, soaring 23.5 to 
119 S. Shares in cable companies not 
involved in the deal also rose. 

. Cable St Wireless Communica- 
tions will offer services to British 
businesses and about 6 million 
homes and will have combined as-, 
sets of about $1.75 billion. 

The companies did not provide 
specific financial details. 

British Telecom and Cable & 
Wireless had conridered merging 
their operations, a move that would 
have created a. £35 billion inter- 
national powerhouse. The compa- 
nies ended the mer^ talks in May , 
saying the risks * r ontweighed the 
.prospective opportunities.” 

RnfeaidBroW. chief exe c uti ve of 

Cable & Wireless, said the new com- 
pany woald offer services “that until 
now people had to get from different 
providers.” 

The merger will cut costs by elim- 
inating duplication, and Mr. Brown 
hinted at lower MBs for phone and 
cable users. He. did not say how 
many jobs would be cot 


“Anytime competition in a big 
way comes into a market, con- 
sumers benefit from price advant- 
ages,” Mr. Brown said. 

A spokesman fra- BT, which is 
excluded from offering entertain- 
ment services on cable until 2001 
under current legislation, said Ms 
company would follow the deal with 
inte rest 

Cable St Wireless will own 52.6 
percent of Cable St Wireless Com- 
munications; Bell fjmarta Interna- 
tional of Montreal, of which Cable 
& Wireless owns 13 percent, will 
have a 14.2 percent stake, and 
Nynex, which is based inNew York, 
wiD own 18.5 percent. The rest will 
be held by the public. 

BeQ Cablemedia also announced 
it would take control of Videotron 
by purchasing a 56 percent stake for 
about $613 mtllinm 

The stake, currently held by the 
Montreal-based cable company 
Group Videotron Ltee., will in- 
crease Bell Cabiemcdia’s stake in 
Videotron Holdings to 82 percent. 
After that dea l is done. BeQ Cable- 
media will offertobuy the rest of the 
company from the public. 

(AP, AFP, Bloomberg. Reuters) 


French Bid for Thomson 
Unlikely, Daewoo Says 


The Associated Press 

PARIS — The chairman of 
Daewoo Electronics Col, feeing 
criticism of his company’s plan to 
take over Thomson Multimedia, 
said Tuesday he though it unlikely 
that a French company would 
make a bid for the consumer-elec- 
tronics concern or join Daewoo as 
a partner in iL 

The chairman, Bae Soon Hoon, 
said Daewoo was in a better po- 
sition than other bidders to turn 
around the unprofitable unit -'of 
Thomson SA ami create jobs in 
France. The South Korean concern 
announced an inv estment plan 
aimed at creating 9j000. jobs, fee 
majority of toon in France. 

Mr. Bae said feat “unless fee 
Reach gov e rnm ent has rb«ng«d 
fee process,” no one else, could 
make an offer for Thomson now. 

Members of the oppo&aion So- 


cialist Patty nr Ranee and em- 
ployees of Thomson Multimedia 
have, criticized Ranee’s govern- 
ment for agreein g Id sell Thomson 
SA, a defense and electronics con- 
cern, Id Lagardere Group, which 
agreed to transfer Thomson Mul- 
timedia toTtaewoo. 

Because oflfromson’s debt load 
of 25 bfl&oa francs ($4.9 billion), 
fee government agreed to seQ the 
company for a symbolic 1 franc. 
The deal must be approved by a 
French priv atization commissi cm 
and fefc Enropwin Cnramigri nn. 

■ Lagardere Net Rises 38% 

Lagardere. said its first-half net 
income rose 38 percent, to 409 
million francs, oo sales of 2539 
billion francs. The defense and 
media concern said it had sub- 
stantial earnings from minority in- 
'vestments in other companies. 






Kohl’s Party Backs 
Tax-Cot Proposals 

Rearers 

HANNOVER, Germany — The 
Christian Democrats backed a radical 
tax-cut plan Tuesday after Finance 
Minister Theo Waigel warned that 
they must also have fee courage to 
impose unpopular spending cuts. 

The annual congress of Chancel- 
lor Helmut Kohl’s party passed a 
resolution calling for top tax rates to 
drop to aroand 35 percent from 53 
percent while fee lowest rates 
should fell to less than 20 percent 
from 25.9 percent. Mr. Kohl wants 
fee reform to start in 1999. 

Mr. Waigel, chairman of fee 
Christian Democrats’ Bavarian as- 
ter party, warned that be would not 
continue to take all the heat for 
unpopular tax decisions like he did 
last week in a bitter feud wife fee 
thud party in Mr. Kohl's coalition, 
the free Democrats. 

The financ e minister and fee Free 
Democrats locked horns over ways 
to find a few billion Deutsche marks 
more for the 1997 budget. 


Czechs Become Wiry 
Of Investor They 
Once Hailed as Hero 


By Peter S. Green 

Special to ike Herald Tribune 

PRAGUE — When Michael 
Dingman, an industrialist based in 
the Bahamas, swept into the 
Czech Republic a year ago with a 
promise to invest $237 million in 
a half-dozen Czech companies, he 
was widely hailed as the savior of 
Czech industry. 

Mr. Dingman first entered the 
Czech market in a deal wife Victor 
Kozeny. a Czech financier who is 
his neighbor in fee Bahamian tax 
haven of Lyford Cay and who ran 
the Harvard Group, then one of 
fee largest Czech investment 
funds. While Mr. Kozeny brought 
his knowledge of the Czech mar- 
ket to the partnership, Mr. Ding- 
man’s Stratton Group brought its 
Wall Street financial know-how, 
Mr. Dingman’s multibillion dol- 
lar personal fortune and an army 
of senior advisers recently retired 
from American industry. 

Stratton and Harvard quietly 
amassed controlling stakes in sev- 
eral companies then surprised 
shareholders and management 
wife a sweeping 5-year plan to 
restructure fee businesses before 
selling them off or taking them 
public. At the time, brokers and 
bankers in Prague said the two had 
launched a Y ‘third wave” of 
privatization that would consol- 
idate corporate ownership in fee 
hands of strategic investors and 
enrich milli ons of minority share- 
holders. 

But over fee past few months 
Mr. Dingman has quietly backed 
out of many of his Czech invest- 
ments. He has sold five of his 
eleven stakes and shut his Prague 
office. Sources said several more 
of his stakes in Czech companies 
are for sale. While brokers said his 
Czech foray was profitable,' it has 
ended up as little more than a 
series of timely and highly-re- 
warding corporate raids. 

Within months of its arrival in 
Prague, the Dingraan-Kozeny 
partnership had sold its stakes in 

g etrochemical companies such as 
polana Neratovice and Falxa 


Napajedla. It has also sold off its 
interest in a brewery, Pizenske 
Pivovary. 

But Mr. Dingman has held on 
to controlling stakes in two luc- 
rative businesses. Prazska Teplar- 
e n s k a, a Prague heating company, 
and Sepap Steti, a Czech paper- 
maker that is partly owned by 
AssiDomaen of Sweden. 

Mr. Dingman would not reveal 
how much money he has made 
from his Czech ventures, but 
sources said most of the sales 
were done away from fee main 
market, which drove down the 
companies* listed prices. 

While he acknowledged that he 
has liquidated some of his po- 
sitions, Mr. Dingman argues fee 
glass is half frill and not half 

Me. Dingman said he 
had only sold stakes 
in companies he did 
not control. 

empty. “The score is I’m still a 
substantial investor in the Czech 
Republic,” he said by telephone 
from fee Bahamas. He said he was 
investing more heavily in Russia, 
fee former Soviet states and Al- 
bania. “I am desperately trying to 
be an investor without being an 
operator,” he said. 

Critics, however, disagree. 
“What they’ve done is cooperate 
wife existing management or wife 
an existing strategic investor and 
basically let the companies decide 
their own future. AQ feat restruc- 
turing stuff they said when they 
came in is essentially bunk,” said 
Michael Gardner, an analyst wife 
ING Barings Securities in Prague. 

But Mr. Dingman said be had 
only sold out of the companies 
where he did not have complete 
control and his aides said they were 
“caught off-guard” by company 
managers who foiled their restruc- 
turing plans. “If you don't control 
50.1 percent, you don't control the 
company and management won't 
listen,” Mr. Dingman said. 
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Very briefly 


• Gazprom of Russia said foreign investors would be able to 
buy into its closed stock issue at $15.75 for each 10 shares, a 
juice analysts considered high and an indication of strong 
demand for part of the world's largest natural gas producer. 

• SAP AG cut its full-year sales forecast to 33 billion 
Deutsche marks (.$2.27 billion) from 3.7 billion DM after 
reporting feat nine-month operating profit rose a less-than- 
expected 33 percent, to 509 million DM. 

• TF1 is suing Canal Plus over its acquisition of Netimld BV, 
saying fee deal infringes on a previous agreement between the 
French concerns TF1 and Canal Plus to provide sports pro- 
gramming. 

• French industrial output, excluding the energy, agriculture 
and construction sectors, rose 2.9 percent in July and August 
from June, driven by demand for cars as people rushed to cash 
in on an expiring government sales incentive. Output rose 0.3 
percent in June from May. 

• Ciba-Geigy AG and Sandoz AG, which plan to merge, 
posted increases in sales of 2 percent and 8 percent, re- 
spectively. for fee first nine months of die year. 

• ABB Asea Brown Boveri Life's profit rose to $809 million in 
the first nine months from $651 million a year earlier as strong 
demand at the Swiss-Swedish conglomerate’s power-trans- 
mission unit helped overall sales rise 3 percent, to $24.08 
billion. 

• Assicurazioni Generali SpA is buying Prime Gestioni 
SpA, a fund-management company controlled by Fiat SpA. 
Details were not announced, but press reports put the juice 
near 250 billion lire ($162.7 million). 


• SmithKline Beecham PLC’s third-quarter jjretax profit 
rose 21 jiercent from a year earlier, to £374 million ($595.4 
million), as sales volume rose, jiarticulariy on newer drugs 
wife high profit margins. AFP. AFX. AP. Bloomberg. Reuters 
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^Bankruptcy Filing in Japan Revives ‘Bubble’ Fears 


SSJJJT 5^ £TU P tc y Tuesday with 

^nost 1 trillion yen ($8.87 billion) 

in debt and loan guarantees, Japan’s 

WarIL C °* Japse s* 06 ® wSd 

. Uke Japan’s seven failed hous- 
ing-loan finns, or jusen, the Yoko- 
nama-bawd housing finance com- 

^ny has been hurt by the precipitous 

drop in property prices that has hit 
Japan since the so-calied bubble 
economy of inflated land and asset 
KiSc! to an end in the early 
t WOs. The jusen have all shut down 
operations for similar reasons. 

The news revived fears that Japan 
has not recovered from the financial 
hangover the bubble economy left. 

. Nichiei Finance, which is in the 
business of property-relaied financ- 
ing and is classified in Japan as a 
nonbank financial institution, said it 
bad applied to a Yokohama court for 
creditor protection under Japan's 
bankruptcy taws. The company said 
it would try to save what it could of 
the business with the court’s help. 

“We can’t turn around our busi- 
ness under the circumstances,” said 
Masuzo Kurasako, senior managing 
director of Nichiei Finance. “Li- 
quidation is the only way to go.” 

As of the end of September, 
Nichiei’s outstanding borrowings 
totaled 1 70.89 billion yen, and it had 
guaranteed loans totaling 820.65 bil- 
lion yea Teikoku Data Bank, a com- 
pany specializing in bankruptcy ana- 


lysis, said it was Japan’s largest 
postwar bankruptcy. 

The previous record was held by 
Muramoto Construction Co., which 
filed for court protection in Novem- 
ber 1993 with debts of 590 billion 
yen, Teikoku said. 

Three of Japan's biggest banks — 

■Dai -I chi Kangyo Bank I Jit , Asahi 
Bank Ltd. and Bank, of Yokohama 
Ltd. — will take losses totaling 
more than 1 00 billion yen on money 
they lent to Nichiei Finance. 

Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank extended 
56.9 billion yen in loans to Nichiei 
Finance, Asahi Bank lent 32 2 bil- 
lion yea and Bank. of Yokohama 
lent 203 billion yea The banks will 
write off those loans, a Nichiei Fi- 
nance spokesman said. 

Stock in Asahi Bank fell 10 yen to 
1J220, Dai-Ichi Kangyo shares were 
steady at 1 ,890, and Bank of Yoko- 
hama fell 5 to 851. 

Shares in Nichiei Finance and its 
parent company. Nichiei Co., were 
both suspended. The Tokyo Stock 
Exchange said it would delist Nichiei 
Finance as of Jaa 23. But the Finance 
Ministry and at least one banking 
analyst said fears that the liquidation 
would set off a chain reaction in die 
sector were unfounded. 

Yqshinobu Yamada, an analyst at 
Merrill Lynch Japan Ino, said 
Nichiei Finance’s move would have 
no impact on the Japanese banking 
sector. An official at the Finance 
Ministry said banks already had a 
good idea of the amount of their bad 


Property Losses Dog Brokerages 


Catflkd fy Our Staff From Dnp&chn 

TOKYO — Japan’s biggest securities house said 
Tuesday it dipped to a first-half loss while trying to 
support a troubled subsidiary, but the rest of the coun- 
try’s four major brokerage companies posted p rofi t s . 

Nomura Securities Co. said its group, or con- 
solidated, net loss for tire six months to Sept. 30 was 
332.01 billion yen ($2.95 billion), reversing a profit 
of 1639 billion yen in the year-earlier period. 

The company rescued Nomura Finance Co. this year 
from bad debts backed by property that had become 
virtually worthless. The bailout showed up in the 
earnings report as a one-time loss of 371 billion yea 

Pretax profit, which does not include the ex- 
traordinary loss, was 74.76 billion yen, up from 37.05 
billion yen a year earlier. An increase in commission 
from stock trading helped revenue rise to 465.15 
billion yen from 35038 billion. 

Daiwa Securities Co. Said it, too, would have to write 
off bad debts of its property-trading subsidiary, Daiwa 
Finance, that could exceed 100 billion yen. 

Daiwa said it would use profit from stock sales and 


its internal reserves to support the finance unit. 

“We are now working this out,” a Daiwa ex- 
ecutive said. “We are discussing this with the Na- 
tional Tax Agency and with accountants.’ ’ 

Not including results from any of its subsidiaries. 
Daiwa said it earned 18.95 billion yen in the six-month 
period, down from 2030 billion yen a year earlier. 

Nikko Securities Co., Japan's third-largest broker- 
age concern, said it earned 1 1 .68 billion yen in the six 
months to Sept. 30, down from 1 8.86 billion yen a year 
ago. Those results also do not include subsidiaries. 

Yamaichi Securities Co. said its net profit for the 
period was 5.08 billion yen, up from 235 billion yen, 
not including subsidiaries. 

Both companies said higher trading commissions 
because of increased trading volume on the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange had contributed to their results. 

Yamaichi's commission revenue for the period 
rose to 90.0 billion yen from 70.7 billion yen a year 
earlier, while Nzkko’s commission revenue rose to 
1 19.9 billion yen from 97.0 billion yea 

(AP, Reuters) 


loans to nonbanks and that there was the value of its assets had fallen rap- 
no concern that the amount would idly because of the real-estate slump, 
grow drastically. Nichiei Finance In a separate announcement. 


grow drastically. Nichiei Finance In a separate announcement, 
said that only about 100 billion yen of Nichiei Co., Japan's largest lumber 
the debts it had guaranteed was con- dealer, said it would take a charge of 
sidered poaperfiomiing. 123 billion yen because of its sub- 

An executive at the company said sidiary's troubles. Nichiei Co. said |t 


Nidnei Finance had tried to restruc- expected to report a net loss of 10.7 
hire itself with help from its main billion yen for the current finan cial 
creditor banks and Nichiei Ca but that year ending in March 1997, com- 
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Very brief iya 

• Singapore’s economy is expected to grow 6.4 percent this 
year, compared with 8.8 percent in 1995 and 10.2 percent in 
1994, according to a Reuters poll of financial institutions. 

• The State Bank of Pakistan announced an 83 percent cut in 
the rupee's official rate, to 40. 12 to the dollar, in a move analysts 
said was aimed at satisfying the Internationa] Monetary Fund. 

• The Export-Import Bank of Japan agreed with commercial 
banks to provide a loan of 13.62 billion yen ($120 million) to 
Turkmenistan to help upgrade its oil refining. 

• Hyundai Electronics Industries Co. agreed to participate 
in a joint venture with Elsag Bailey SpA of Italy and Malta's 
state-owned Telemalta to set up a telecommunications com- 
pany in Malta. 

• Westpac Banking Corp. shares surged as speculation grew 
that the Australian bank was a takeover target; shares rose as 
much as 19 cents, to 6.78 Australian dollars ($5.40). 

• BP Chemicals, a subsidiary of British Petroleum Co„ 
signed a letter of intent with Shanghai Petrochemical Co. for 
a 50-50 joint venture to set up a $2.5 billion ethylene cracker 

in Shanghai. Reuters. AFP. Bloomberg 


pared with its initial estimate of a 
profit of 700 million yen. The com- 
pany wifi not pay a dividend this 
financial year. 

Analysts said the creditor banks' 
decision to allow Nichiei Finance to 
fail reflected the Finance Ministry's 
reversal of its stance of not allowing 
any bankruptcies in the financial 
sector. ( Bloomberg , Reuters) 
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A Turnaround at Astra Data Show Tokyo’s Recovery Stalls J 


Indonesian Carmakers Profit Jumps 75% 


Bloomberg Business News 

JAKARTA — PT Astra Inter-: 
national, Indonesia’s largest auto- 
maker, said Tuesday its thud- 
quarter profit surged 75 percent, 
exceeding expectations, and raised 
its forecast for its full-year profit 

The results represented a dra- 
matic turnaround for die com- 
pany. which reported profit 
growth of just 1 percent for die 
first half of the year. 

Profit grew to 158.02 billion 
rupiah ($68 million) in the third 
quarter from 9037 trillion rupiah, 
even though sales fell to 3.76 tril- 
lion rupiah from 4 trillion rupiah. 

Astra said it now expected 
earnings of 450 billion rupiah for 
all of 1996. compared with afore- 
cast of 350 bilhon rupiah at the 
start of the year. 


The company did not provide a 
detailed breakdown of its earn- 
ings. 

Sue Lloyd, head of Indonesian 
research for the Nomura Research 
Institute, said. “They were pro- 
visioning a lot of money in the 
first two quartets, and because of 
that we thought there’d be a lot of 
write-backs in the second half of 
titeyiear.” 

Since March, she has predicted 
that Astra would earn 440 billion 
rupiah this year, a gain of 19 per- 
cent That is 30 percentfrigber than 
die average estimate of 20 analysts 
polled by the Estimates Directory, 
who expected Astra’s profit to fall 
compared with last year. 

Astra's shares surged 6.3 per- 
cent, or 250 rupiah, to end ar 
4350. 


C**p&d bf Oar Stg Fm Dispatcher and the Bank of Japan have to think fomu 

TOKYO — — Data released Tues- about something new to stimulate Party 
day indicated that Japan’s economic the economy.*' mula 

outlook for the next three to six An official at the Economic Plan- Until 
months was deteriorating, as slug- ning Agency, which released the inaiei 
gish demand continued to stall its report, said the drop was due to relied 
recovery. ... seasonal factors such as sluggish lions 

The so-called diffusion index of consumption and a decline in the jects. 
iding economic indicators dropped number of days worked in August. 


formed by the Liberal Democratic 
Party may have to find another for- 
mula for galvanizing the economy. 
Until now, the ruling coalition dom- 
inated by the Liberal Democrats has 
relied on low inrerest rams and tril- 
lions of yen in public-works pro- 
jects. (Bloomberg. Reuters) 


to 33 3 in August from 78.8 in July, 
the government said. A reading be- 
low 50 indicates weak prospects fra- 
the economy. The latest reading was 
the first below 50 in five months. 

Companies, under pressure to cur 
costs are holering back on wage in- 
creases, and consumer demand is 
suffering as a result, said Ron Be- 
vacqua of Merrill Lynch Japan Inc. 


“The index is likely to regain a level 
of above 50 in September." the of- 
ficial said. 

Some economists, however, are 
already seeing a new recession for 
Japan. 

“We are in the middle of a mild 
recession,” said Kiyoshi Kimura, a 
strategist at the French bank Societe 
Generate. “The economy is not 


China Orders Merger of Futures Exchanges 


Yuichi Matsushita, a senior making headway.” Mr. Kimura 
strategist at Nikko Research Center, predicts the economy will contract 


said; “The leading indicators sug- 
gest we have Hide confidence in the 
economy overall. The government 


0.4 percent in die third quarter and 
13 percent in the fourth. 

If so, the government about to be 


Reuters 

SHANGHAI — China's securities authorities 
ordered the merger of two futures exchanges 
Tuesday in what analysts said was the beginning 
of a campaign that could leave China with only 
four or five large futures exchanges. 

The C hina Securities Regulatory Commission 
said the Changchun United Commodity Exchange 
would be taken over by the Beijing Commodity 
Exchange. 

The Changchun exchange, which was forced 


last October to suspend trading for six months 
after authorities accused it of irregularities, 
would become a trading floor of the Beijing 
exchange, an official newspaper said. 

The paper said the two exchanges had worked 
out details of the merger and would report to the 
securities authorities for approval shortly. 

Analysts said the merger was the first of an 
expected series aimed at closing many of the 15 
commodities exchanges around China that have 
been the focus of intense market speculation. 


WEATHER: A New Industry TV: Documentaries Are a Hit 


Continued from Page 15 

distribution concern. Valero,, 
he said, made millions of dol- 
lars after buying call options 
last autumn in anticipation 
that a cold winter would make 
gas prices soar by the spring. 

In addition to long-range re- 
ports, Mr. Davis issues weekly 
updates for the gram, energy 
and other markets and a series 
of daily reports for brokers 
and clients. He speaks at com- 
pany-sponsored investment 
meetings, and his reports are 
often sent to investors and 
market researchers outside the 
Smith Barney network. 

“He is the single best fore- 
caster in the business,” said 
xjfeichard Loewy, president of 
Agresources, a Chicago 
grain-research firm that sub- 
scribes to Weather-services’ 
reports but also makes sure it 
keeps up with Mr. Davis’s 
forecasts. 

The explosion in trading of 
energy -related cataracts, as 


much as any other single 
factor, is making life steadily 
more hectic far Mr. Davis. 

By 9:00 on a recent morn- 
ing he was talking to Smith 
Barney’s London energy 
group on one line while hold- 
ing a second telephone re- 
ceiver on which a Memphis- 
based broker and his chaa an 
Arkansas cotton producer, 
wailed to ask whether enough 
wet weather was on the way 
to slow the local harvest. 

A thud line rang un- 
answered because Mr. Davis's 
assistant had momentarily 
stepped away. 

In a month, Mr. Davis said 
later, he would be even 
busier. “Right now is the 
transition time,” he said. 
“It’s a bit peaceful because 
it’s to the point where we 
don't see any frost arriving 
early enough to do major 
damage to the grains. We are 
putting them to bed, and just 
starting to look forward to the 
winter energy markets.” 


Continued from Page 15 

aggressive support of docu- 
mentaries have stopped. 

“Ten years ago, people were 
declaring the premature death 
of die documentary, and film- 
makers were going begging,” 
said Michael Rosenfeld, exec- 
utive producer of National 
Geographic's “Explorer” 
series. “Now there is such a 
documentary fever that produ- 
cers are tumbling all over them- 
selves to line up these same 
filmmakers.” he said. 

Mr. Rosenfeld is preparing 
the first of what he hopes will 
emerge as a new document- 
ary genre — the slapstick nat- 
ural history format — a 
tongue-in-cheek satire called 
“Savage Garden” featuring 
the comedian Leslie Nielsen. 
The show will mix sight gags 
with an investigation of the 
mysteries of the suburban 
backyard. 

Sales executives at Turner 
Broadcasting System Inc. 


used to cluck with dismay at 
Ted Turner’s emphasis on 
money-losing documentar- 
ies, dismissing the programs 
as “spinach” — edifying for 
viewers perhaps, but hard for 
buyers to swallow. But that 
spinach is going down ex- 
tremely well these days. 

ADVERTISEMENT 


Schlumberger 


The nndcTBg&rd announce* ihM u> from 
23 Odobrr, 1996 at Kas-Amociaiir N.V„ 
Spuisiraai 172. Amfierdan, die 
Certificates Schlumberger Untiled repr. 
S shares or common nock or L5S0.01 
per value, will be payable with Dfls. 3-20 
nei per Certificate repr. 5 shares and 
with Dfls. 64,00 net per Certificate repr. 
100 shares, (rfh. per rrc-dme 06.09-96; 
l'SSO.375 per snare). The dividend 
distribution is not subject to us »hh 
holding m source. 

PARIBAS 

ADMSV1SIRAXIEKA1VTOOR B.V. 
Amsterdam, 14 October, J996 
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DISCOVER BANGLADESH 
And let your business boom! 



If you're looking for a place where your business will grow and flourish, come and discover Bangladesh, the 
land of opportunities galore! With a geographically advantageous position at the centre of the Eastern and 
Western markets, low inflation rate in Asia and liberalized economic and investment policies, Bangladesh is 
beyond doubt the lowest cost-production base in the world! That's why more and more renowned multina- 
tional companies have chosen Bangladesh . 

UNILEVER, BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO, HOECHST, BATA, C1BA-GEIGY, BASF. MARUBENI, 
CHIYODA, SINGER. SIEMENS, TOOTAL, NESTLE, AKZO NOBEL, NEW ZEALAND DAIRY BOARD 
are just a few of the companies that have found fertile investment grounds in Bangladesh . 

Here are a few reasons why the business giants chose Bangladesh : 

• Most Favoured Nation status with many countries worldwide such as the USA, UK and Germany. 

• Facility for setting up Private Export Processing Zone. 

• Bangladesh is a signatory to Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency (MIGA) of the 
World Bank Group. Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) of America 
and International Centre for Settlement and Investment Disputes (ICSID). 

• An investment friendly government offering 100% unconditional foreign equity. 

• No restrictions on work permits issued to foreign nationals. 

• Generous lax holidays and various tax exemptions. 

• Abundant, easily trainable and cheap labour. 

• Easy repatriation of foreign capital. 

» Bangladesh enjoys GSP facilities. 








BANGLADESH 


BOARD OF INVESTMENT 

Prime Minister’s Office 

Shilpa Bhaban. 91 Moiijhee! C/A, 

Dhaka-1000, Bangladesh 

Tel : 9563573, 9567541 

Fax : 880-2-95623)2 

E-mail : ec@boi.bdmail.net or 

tawfiq @ drik.bgd.toolnet.org 


BANGLADESH 

Your Total Business Potential 
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World Roundup 


Sahatini to Quit? 

tennis Gabriela Sabatini will 
retire this week, according to news- 
papers in her native Argentina. 
Sahatini has called a news con- 
ference for Thursday ai Madison 
Square Garden, where she captured 
the 1994 Virginia Slims Champi- 
onships, her last victory in an im- 
portant event 

The WTA Tour would not con- 
firm die retirement saying only the 
news conference was “major” and 
concerned Sabaiini's “future” in 
tennis. Sahatini. 26. has been 
troubled in recent months by a 
stomach injury. (AP) 



Mat Lomflaa/AF 

Gabriela Sabatini, who has 
struggled to win in recent years. 

Orix Takes 3-0 Lead 

BASEBALL The Orix Blue Wave 
beat the Yomiuri Giants, 5-2. Tues- 
day and moved to within one game 
of winning its first Japan Series. 

Douglas Jennings singled in a 
run for the winners and Hirofiiji 
Ogawa doubted home two against 
pitcher Balvino Galvez. 

The Blue Wave leads. 3-0. in the 
best-of-7 series. (AP) 

Kemp Set to Return 

basketball Shawn Kemp was 
expected to be at practice Tuesday 
with the Seattle SuperSonics after a 
22-day absence. 

Kemp scud in a statement that he 
didn't report to training camp be- 
cause he was going through “re- 
newal.” 

Kemp reportedly was unhappy 
because his $3 million salary means 
be will be only the sixth-highest 
paid Seattle player. Under the Na- 
tional Basketball Association's 
labor agreement, his contract can't 
be renegotiated until next Octo- 
ber. (AP) 

Saints Coach Resigns 

football Jim Mora resigned as 
coach of the New Orleans Saints. 
The Saints are 2-6 this season. 
Mora had coached the Saints since 
1986. the longest tenure with one 
team of any current National Foot- 
ball League coach. The Saints were 
expected to designate Chet Frank- 
lin. the director of pro personnel, as 
interim coach. (AP) 


Maddux Shuts Out Yankees to Give Braves 2-0 Series Lead 

Record for RBIs 
In Postseason 


By Jack Curry 

New York Times Service 




NEW YORK — Officially, the Yan- 
kees can still win the World Series. 

Unofficially, Greg Maddux might 
have helped conclude their special season 
on Monday nighl with a stupendous per- 
formance that steered the Braves to a 4-0 
victory in Game 2 at Yankee Stadium. 

Even the Yankees know it. They were 
mesmerized by Maddux’s artistry, just 
as so many National Leaguers have 
been. Maddux was precise and almost 
perfect in limiting the Yankees to six hits 
and no walks over eight innings while 
tossing 62 of his 82 pitches for strikes. 

While Maddux was forcing the Yan- 
kees to hit an endless succession of 
grounders, Fred McGriff knocked in 
three runs oft Jimmy Key to break Reggie 
Jackson’s 18-year-old record of 14 runs 
batted in during a postseason — although 
baseball has added an extra round of 
yoffis since then. 

: Braves* dominating performance 
has placed the Yankees in dangerous 
territory. Of die 43 teams who have 
snatched a 2-0 lead in the World Series, 
33 have gone on to claim the title. 

“We just have to reach into our bag of 
tricks and pull something out,” said 
Wade Boggs, who had the best op- 
portunity against Maddux and tapped 
into a harmless double play with two on 
and none out in the sixth inning. 
“We've come back before.” 

But not like this and not against the 
Braves. Only the 1986 Mets and the 1985 
Royals lost the first two games at home 
and then rebounded to win the series, but 
the Yankees bad better not hang their 
hopes on that. The Braves have looked 
invincibleBven the Yankees' manager, 
Joe Torre, called Monday night’s Game 
2 a “must-win.” 

But the amazing Maddux was all buz 
unbeatable. 

“He wasn’t throwing anything out of 
the ordinary.’' said Bemie Williams, the 
Yankees' center fielder. “He changed 
speeds and worked both sides of the 
plate. He was there.” 

Although the Yankees are 5-0 on the 
road in October, it is difficult to imagine 
them beating the Braves in four of die 
next five games to win their 23d World 
Series title. 

“I’ve just told a couple of guys it's not 
over.” said Darryl Strawberry, who was 
cm the Mets’ team that beat the Red Sox in 
seven games in 1986. "We have to put it 
in our mind that anything can happen. 
We’re going to be written off by every- 
body. We got nothing to lose now." 

Maddux followed John Smoltz's 
strong effort in Atlanta's 12-1 triumph 
in Game I with an even more scin- 
tillating performance. 

Maddux registered 18 grounders that 
produced 1 9 outs and permitted only one 
fly ball to the outfield. The Yankees were 
0 for 4 with runners in scoring position 
and 1 for 12 with runners on base. 

“It was an exciting night,” said Mad- 
dux. “I loved it." 

Most of the 56340 fens who wit- 
nessed Monday night's game did not 
love it They watched the Yankees put 
base runners on in five of eight innings 
against Maddux and then watched him 
expertly strand all five. Maddux supplied 



By Thomas Boswell 

Washington Post Service 


MiLrBUr/feuttn 


The Yankees’ Tino Martinez walking past Braves’ catcher, Javier Lopez, 
after being struck out by Greg Maddux, who threw 62 strikes in 82 pitches. 


some of the defense as well since five 
grounders were hit back to the mound. 

"He puts the ball wherever he wants 
to." Tone said of Maddux’s pitching 
style. 

Torre told his players before Game 2 
that Maddux was not superhuman, even 
if he has won the Cy Young award four 
times. Torre knew it was imperative for 
his team to grab an early lead after suf- 
fering the ignominy of die worst loss in 
die franchise’s 187 World Series games. 

Tt did not happen. The Braves secured 
control with a 2-0 advantage through 
three innings, a 3-0 edge off Key 
through five. Maddux took care of 
lulling the Yankees to sleep from there. 

“I really didn’t do much out there 
tonight," said Key, who gave up four 
runs and 10 hits in six innings. "I 
struggled in every inning. They’re prob- 
ably wondering why they didn't score 
more runs off me." 

"I’m not going to say we can’t come 
back.” said Strawberry. “We’re as 
good a team as they are. Right now, 
we’re just not getting the big hits.” 


Tie Braves are. Marie Lemke knocked 
Key's seventh pitch of die game down 
the left-field line where a fen touched the 
ball, making it a one-out double. Chipper 
Jones tapped die next pitch back to Key 
and it looked like he might sneak 
through the inning without any damage, 
but McGriff slugged a 3-1 pitch into 
center field for a run-scoring single. 

The Braves nicked Key again in the 
third when Marquis Grissom poked a 
double to right field and scooted to third 
on Lemke’s sacrifice bunt. After Key 
walked Jones on another close 3-2 pitch, 
McGriff was not fooled by a sideann 
slider and he stroked it into center again 
to put Atlanta ahead, 2-0. 

Two innings later, the Braves scored 
again. The pesky Lemke singled to center 
to begin die fifth and Jones whacked a 
double to right to push him to third. 
McGriff collected his third RBI with a 
sacrifice fly to right field. 

The Yankees had rallied from 3-0 
deficits often this season, but never 
against Maddux and the Braves. Their 
season might be over. 


N EW YORK — Imagine fOT a mo- 
ment the four engines at die cen- 
ter of the Big Red Machine 20 
years ago — Fete Rose, Joe Mangan, 
Tony Perez and Johnny Bench, ureal 
players on TP^cnifo" 11 teams make cer- 
tain they're remembered- They talk to- 
gether about their place in die game’s 
history. They care about it. plan for hand 
await their chance. 

Now, think of Greg Maddux, -Tom 
Glavine and John Smoltz of the Braves. 
They stand with Sandy Koufax, Don 
Drysdale and Claude Osteen; or Jim 
Palmer, Dave McNally and M3re Cuel- 
lar; or Early Wynn, Bob Lemon and 
Mike Garcia as the one of the best trios 
ever to pitch together. Perhaps they’re 
better. Such performers warn a mas- 
terpiece that’s worthy of them. When 
they’re old. drey want tales to rail. 

Tire Braves, like the Chicago Bulls 
and D allas Cowboys of the 1990s, want 
to protect their bragging rights forever 
— even against athletes as yet unborn. 

Maddox. Glavine and Smoltz have 
that chance. They realize it That’s why 
New York, tike the Yankees that faced 
the Reds in the World Series 20 years 
ago, are in such an ugly, about-to-get- 
swept spot. 

In Game 2 of the Series on Monday at 
Yankee Stadium, Maddox continued 
the greatest streak of postseason ream 
pitching that baseball has. ever seen 
when he beat New York, 4^0. Maddux 
was as elegant, efficient and demor- 
alizing as a pitcher could be. Which 
merely made mm a typical Brave. 

Beginning with the National League 
Championship Series in *95, the 
Braves' eamed-run average in their past 
22 postseason games covering exactly 
200 inning s is 1.71. That should be 
impossible, comparable to having Wal- 
ter Johnson. Sandy Koofex — or Mad- 
dux — at their very best and pitching all 
of your postseason games. 

"Wow. That’s hand to believe,” the 
Braves* pitching coach Leo Mazzone 
said. "Our pitching is absolutely awe- 
some right now. ft can’t get any better.” 

Maddux made the Yankees look 
pathetic. Maddux got 19 groundoots 
and allowed only one fly to be hit to an 
outfielder. He might have won with no 
outfield Of course. Maddux has per- 
formed tins on everybody for five years 
with a 1.99 ERA in his post 103 starts. 
But in the Series it's a cruder and more 
beautifiil sight 

"He throws you strikes but gives you 
nothing to hit” Mazzone said. "It's 
sinking festballs low and away, cut fast- 
balls in on your hands, change-ups attire 
knees. Then, late in the game, he struck 
out a couple of guys on curves.” 

Just to give the Yankees something to 
think about for next time? 

“Maybe,” said Mazzone. “But 
nobody can keep up wife Us thought 
processes.” 

What will happen when this Series 
moves to Atlanta? We already know, 
don’t we? The *96 Series should seem 
intensely familiar. All this happened 20 
years ago when the Reds swept tire 
Yankees in the *76 Series. It’s spooky. 

Back then, tire Reds appeared in four 
Series in six years. After bitter losses in 
’70 and ’72, they were called chokers. In 
*75, they redeemed themselves by beat- 
ing the Red Sox. By ’76, tire Reds didn’t 
just want to win the Series back-to-back,, 
they wanted to crush somebody. 


Where to Watch 

The World Series 

The World Series can be seen on 
NBC SuperChamiel affi li ates m 
Europe, ESPN International m Ufin 
America, tire Middle East, Africa 
and Asia, ami tire Armed Farces 
Radio and Television Network at 
American military installation s 
around the world. and also on the 
following stations. Consult local hst- 

- r. j etttrinn numbers. 



icibiuiuu, , _ 

Curacao, TeieCuracao; Czecti Re- 
public, CTV; El Salvador, Canal 
Cuatro TV; Germany, DSF; Guam, 
Guam TV; Honduras, Compama 
Televisors Hondurena. Ch. 5; Hun- 
gary, MTV; Israel, ICP Cable. 

Italy, Teiepiu; Japan, NHK: Lux- 
embourg, Supersport Cable; Mex- 
ico, Televisa; tire Netherlands, Su- 
pereport Cable, NOS: Nicaragira, 
Televicentro de Nicaragua Ch. 2i 
Panama, Teksvisara Nacional. Ch. 
2; South Africa, SABC; Spain, 
f>n«l Plus; Taiwan, TVXS; 
Venezuela, Televan. 


The Reds not only swept New York, 
they won three games by four or more - 
runs and finished the postseason un- 
defeated. Now, it’s the Braves wbo are 
in their fourth Series in six years. 

After close losses in the ’91 and ’92 
Series, foe Braves were accused of being 
foe Buffalo Bills of baseball. In ’95. the 
Braves avenged their reputation against 
a glamorous Indians juggernaut, just as 
foe *75 Reds finally beat the Red Sox. 

The *96, Braves are in the same po- 
sition as the *76 Reds. In both cases, the ; 
Series opponent was a Yankees team 1 


that had been ora of the Series formany 
years and was just glad to be back in the ; 
big show. . < 


T HIS TIME, THE Yanks haven’t 
played in October in 15 years. In 
1976, they had been absent a 
dozen years. In *76. it only took two 
games to realize that the Yanks werenot 
opponents, just victims. The *76 Yanks 
were awed by the Reds' lineup. The *96 
Yanks seem awed by the Braves’ ro- 
tation. Their bench is a still life. 

To raise the spirits of Yankees fans, 
let’s note that New York won the World 
Series In *77 and *78 and tire haughty 
Reds unexpectedly fell apart. 

We can hear the Braves warming up 
to make big claims for themselves. That 
can lead to overconfidence. But it can 
also lead to complete domination. 

“I think the Whitey Ford of our staff 
is Tara Glavine. Greg Maddux is prob- 
ably our Catfish Hunter,” Mazzone 
said. "SmoUz? Maybe Don Drysdale in 
terms of foe wicked-type stuff, if not the 
same delivery.”. 

Sometimes a great' team needs to do 
something ridiculous to get everybody’s 
attention. The Reds were determined to 
sweep both tire playoffs and Series in 
*76. The Braves found their motivation 
in themidst of their playoff series against 
Sl Louis. They’ve now won their past 
five postseason games by a combined 
score of 48-2. Ridiculous enough? 

_ "Maybe the Sl Louis series ~ 
wake us up,” Atlanta’s manager, 

Cox, said. 


Escorts £ Guides 


BELGRAVIA 

ORCHIDS 

THE FWEST ft THE MOST SINCERE 
18 - 38* BVTERHATtOHAL 
BEAUTFUL 8 ELEGANT STUDENTS 
SECRETARIES, AIR HOSTESSES ft 
MODELS + 

AVAILABLE FOR All OCCASIONS 

LONDON - PARIS 
BEVERLY HILLS 
NEW YORK 

SERVICE WORLDWIDE 

Eieort Agency Cmfl Conte Wefcorae 

TEL: LONDON ++ 44 (Q) 

0171 589 5237 


INTERNATIONAL TQF MODELS 
SILVER GOLD PLATfflJH SEWCE 

ATLANTIC 

LONDON PARIS 

EVBTY MAJOR CITY WORLDWIDE 

++ 44(0)7000 77 04 11/22/33 

USA & CANADA 

++(1) 212 785 1919 

E-MAIL- atbnfcEtareinsuaa 
hHpflWwwjseom- 
kmdonauik/attertitMm 


LONDON'S MOST EXQTHG 24 HR 
HTCRNAT10NAL ESCORT SERVICE 

VENUS IN FURS 

9171*382 7000 

M canto ’ Adirance borings wefcome 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


SOLITAIRE 

WORUmiDE ESCORT SERVICE 
AMSTERDAM 

+31(0) 20 4228194 


EUROPEAN MODEL ESCORT SERVICE 

W0RLDWDE.9* most sedusiva Agency 

ST0CKH0LVW30TS0RG*HELSBfla 

PAFBStLYONtLGNIMIMIQNACO 

GOCVA+^LTOWmiMMlWDHD 

ISTANBUL^CYPRUStATHEN&iROME 

DUBAI & Area + CAiflO+OSJJtTOKYO 

VENKE+LJSBOTMiOSCOW ft wtole 

GERMANY t UNITED STATES * ASIA 
OSes Europe: «4S«4-3<0 SI 66 
Offcs Net Yorfc 212 267 3993 cants 


INTERNATIONAL ESCORTS 

Wbftfs First ft Mod Erduswe Serves 
Mod*. Burly Gowns, Actresses 
Mri t Bnguri Travel Companions 

Hdqtrs. 212-765-7896 NY, USA 
Cre* Cards Ml Checks Accepted 

View videos & phot og raphs in office. 


LE CIRCLE 

THE ESCORT AGENCY 
LONDON 

0171 SS6 0059 
the best in tm uoid 


WTfflNATONAL TOUCH 

Encufa Escort Sendee 
Germany. Pans, New York, London 

Td: London 0171 266 1033 


•SWJTZHLAND + GERMANY* 

TeL ++J1-2WT7 SB Z7 
ZrisMssnow+lasei^ 

NEW: LODON - BRUSSELS 
COSMOS Escort Agency. CraU Cants 


STARLETS S ACTRESSES 

UILANHOME-COTE D AZUtTPARtS* 
KADRirWSSejWftPVUWCH' 
LUGAKrLONDON Escort Service 
T«t Mf W MS 220 T8Q Cred# csdt. 


TUH ffiim ESCORT AGENCY 

Centra! London 0171 389 0051 
EXCEPTIONAL 5UPERM00ELS 


HEDT 5 WGH SOCCTTVEMiA-PARS 
COTE D’AZUR ft ZURICH * GENF 
WaraSonal Escort ft Travel Serves 
Vtema 4*13.1 .53541 W ri raft cants 


ULM) MODEL ESCORT 

AB Europe & M Emt (39)0343225775? 


*" EUROOONTACT" KR ESCORTS 
PAns-STOCXHOUTBRUSSaS 

RJVBWJUHLAN* ROMPVENNA 
GENEVA'ZURIOr abate GERMANY 
Can Saves Vienna * 43 - 1-2120* 31 


CHELSEA ESCORT SERVICE 
5! Beaxhaqi Place, Union SWT 
let 6171-584 8513 


AUSTRALIAN r SANDY * 

WARM Al® fflECLY 
Prorate Escort Savce. London W1. 
7*0171^35 2525 


HIGH SOCIETY 
WnrtJradP Escort Sendee 
Head Office Lcndco 
Tel: London 0171 266 1033 


BARONESS 0E SLVA 
Eepuis* MiJiraScvaJ Esm Sente 
Avaiaae forte Best Oceans 
CENTRAL LONDON: 0171 225 3244 


GENEVA PRETTY WOMAN 
BASEL, LAUSANNE. M0NTREUX 
Cat 022/346 00 89 Escort j 
‘ ZIACH LUZERN f 


COVER GHL 

TOP MODELS ESCORT SERVICE 

LOCON 

0181 960 9840 


AMSTERDAM * DREAMS " ESCORTS 

Dinner DSN Serein lor Hn a.KJ Her 
+3! 20* ffi HI / 54 (B 666 


AIM MARIES ESCORT SERVICE 
end Dinner Orie Serves London 
0171 706 3972 


BLACK BEAUTY ESCORT SERVICE 
LONDON HEATHROW GAIVinCK 
TEL UK 0181-90681X2 CREDIT CARDS 


•’CONCEPT 2000” 
EXCLUSIVE ESCORT 8 Travel Agency 
FRANKFURT 069 . 355 20 774 


COSMOPOLITAN 

VP Mate ft Fenrta Escort Service 
LONDON - VI: 0171 726 0309 

Cbuda's Escort Sendee 

LONDON - 0171 538 1031 

TRAVEL ALSO AVAiABLE 

COLOGN&FRANXFURT-DUSSBJDORF 

tVISBAOBHWWIZ-flajELBSn 

Gain's Escort Service +49(0}171>S311B05 

| DtSCHmriONDON 24 HOURS 

ESCORT AffiNCY 

TEL 0171 723 131 

* • • DUSSELDORF * * * 

‘ELEGANCE* Burt 4 7ranl Sente 

Tet 0211 - 435 OS 87 

“EXECUTIVE CLUB** 

IOM30N ESCORT SSWICE 

TEL 0171 722 5006 Cretfl Carts 

EfiflUNUEUES ESCORT SEHVKE 
- FRE7BH SPEAMNG - 
LONDON 0171 262 2886 

FRANKFURT ft AREA 

Mara's Escort Again 

Please cal 069 - 97 G6 BE 

•GENEVA CAPRICE* 

EsAsw Escort Sendee 

Please cal 022 / 321 99 61 

GBCVA ESCORT STABS 

Mbs dftiin^srtied. rasens&iRS 7/7 

9am ■ 9pm Tot *41 (22} 823 09 27 

"*** HOI FLER *** 

Censt LoreJonHeatfrat fiscal Serwe 

0171 289 4590 eras cants accepted 

JASUMS ESCORT SERVICE 

LONDON 0171 935 05EM 

CRBJfT CARDS ACC&TED 

j MUNICH'WELCOME 

S00FT ft GUIDE AGENCY 

Cdt 089-91 23 14 (2 0172-970 1643 

" BADWD HARMONY “ 

EXCLUSIVE Top Escort Seme. Engfisfti 
Te&+34 1 306 B88w9O8818964 

MAI LIN PRIVATE ESCORT SSHflCE 
COMPANION FOR AU. 0CCASDNS 

L0MX3N 0171 581 <396 

••MUHCH* MAYDAY 1 * 

EaJu»e Escort Senrae ft Omner Dries 

Ptett 01089 - 33 79 25 

SHAWA A SENNA 5TUMNG BLACK 
SETHS Escort Service Al Aceas 

0171 370 7779 ‘CRBXT CARDS 


TONS ESCORT SERVICE 
London 44 -171 724 2239 or DusseUort 
49 ■ 211 383 141 
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BASEBALL 


Altlanta 4, New York O 


AB R 
5 1 


Atlanta 

Grissom Cf 
Lemke 2b 
CpJon»3b 
McGflfllb 
J Lopez c 
Dyert 
AJonesif 
Pendleton® 4 I 
EUauserss 2 0 
o-PotacilQ ph V a 
BeBardss 0 0 


Totals 


33 A 10 4 


1 -286 
1 .500 
0 .250 

0 Xa 

1 AS 


1 -250 

a 2oo 


-000 


0 
0 

0 -0 
o a 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


■375 

an 

.143 

-250 


0 
1 
2 
0 

0 — 
1 .167 

I -QOO 
0 jOOO 

o an 

5 


in on 000-4100 

>71 


Boggs 3b 4 0 10 
BeWOTomscf 4 0 0 0 

TiMafttm lb 4 0 0 

Raider dh 4 0 2 

1-Fmpr 0 0 0 0 

OrNeffl rf 4 0 10 

Dunam 2b 3 0 0 0 
GkanJlc 3 0 0.0 

DJders 2 0 > 0 
Totals 32 0 7 0 

Alberta 
Mew York 
c-qnxmcti DM fur Bowser in Vtc m. 

1 -«n to Holder In Die 9th. 

E— Ramos 01- LOB— Altaran 7> Now York A. 

2 B— Grissom (1L Unite (1). CpJoaes Cl). 

Pendleton CD. ONeffl CD- RBls-GriSsom 

C2J, McGriff 3 C5J. CS-Rdnes CD. S— Lerrdw. 

5F— AAcfirtftGIDP— JUwei 

Btouser. Boggs. 

Runners left in soaring posmon— Atlanta 4 

(Grissom, j Lopez. Dye 29; New Yartt 3 CBe- 

Wttm* ONCOL GinrtD. 

Rurows moved op— Pendleton, Stowe* 
Dunam. 

OP-AHonta l C Lemke. Btouser and Me- 
ant); New York 2 (Dunoon, 

DJeter ond TIMamnex). (Key: Duncan and 

Tlrtorilna). 

Atlante IP HR EMBSO NP EA 

GModdwW^t 6 0 0 0 2 82 CUM 

1-0 

Women 1 1 0 0 0 3 TO are 

ALT fp KACRB8S0 NPEA 

Key L 0-1 6 104 * 3 0 99 tDO 

Uoyd 7/3 00002 ft OjOO 

J Nelson 1V300002 14 Ore 

MRfven f o o o o ? is are 

HBP— by GAAodOre (DJeter). by Key 
DUenesj. 

Umfbtt—Home, Tatar First WefteftMnxl 

Rlppiey; Third. Young Left Davis RfipM. 

Evens. 


Japanese Series 


H M USOAq. 
2 10 1 .400 

0 o sao 

1 
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Hew Ysrti AB R H B1 BB SO Avg. 
Rabies tf 4 0 2 0 D 0 .400 


Ift—i 1 . i l, 1 i 








j FOOTBALL j 





EAST 

W L T 

PCL 

PF 

PA 

Bufftao 

S 2 0 

J14 

104 

117 

ImflonopoHs 

5 2 0 

.714 

124 .114 

Mtonl 

4 3 0 

.571 

168 

121 

ttew England 

4 3 0 

.571 

174 

140 

N.Y. Jets 

0 8 0 
CENTRAL 

reo 

114 

212 

Houston 

5 2 0 

J14 

174 

143 

Pnsbwgfi 

5 2 0 

.714 

144 

103 

Jadtsourtri 

3 5 0 

.373 

151 

153 

Bafllmoie 

2 5 0 

.286 

159 

201 

andnmdt 

1 6 0 
WEST 

.143 

ia 

160 

Denver 

6 1.0 

£57 

189 

127 

Kansas City 

5 2 0 

JU 

151 

108 

San Diego 

4 3 0 

sn 

1» 

167 

Oakland 

4 4 0 

-SCO 

179 

148 

Seatfle 

2 5 0 

.286 

109 

187 


EAST 

W L T 

PcL 

PF 

PA 

Washington 

4 T 0 


iCI 

99 

Philadelphia 

5 2 0 

EZj 

la 

149 

Dates 

4 3 0 

571 

136 107 

Aitzoaa 

3 4 0 

.428 

98 

157 

fLY.GfantS 

2 S 0 
CENTRAL 

JOS 

89 

147 

Green Bay 

6 1 0 

E5J 


92 

Mtanesria 



116 

Drircd 


142 124 

Chicago 

2 5 0 

E3 


152 

Tampa Bay 

1 6 0 
WEST 

.143 

78 

152 

Curadna 

5 2 0 

714 

164 

91 

SonFrandwo 

5 2 0 

hr| 

183 106 

St. Loris 

2 5 0 

h.j 

105 185 

New Orleans 

2 6 0 


EH 


Aflnrsu 

0 7 0 

»V.| 

» m 

■rannr<BWswr 



Oakland 2X Son Dtogo 14 




| HOCKEY 1 


NHL Stamjmkos 


Florida 
Tampa Boy 
PWtaWprito 
N.Y. Rangers 
New Jersey 
N.Y. tokmdas 
Washington 


1 0 
4 0 

4 2 
3 1 
3 2 

5 0 


ft 32 
8 1? 
8 27 
5 IS 
4 13 


IHT Puts Baseball Stats on the Internet 

AH the box scores and the V996 schedule on the IHT web sife; 
hnp'J/www.ihLconi/lHT/SPORTS/Wtil.html 


Hartford 

Montreal 

Barton 

Ottawa 

Buffalo 

Pdbburgh 

m* 


NORTHEAST DnnSKW 

W L T Pit 
4 
3 
3 

' 2 
3 


1 0 
2 2 
2 1 
1- 3 
4 O 


2 5 0 


GF GA 
17 12 
29 25 
23 Z1 
19 16 

14 20 

15 29 


CEOTHAI. HvmON 


3 0 

4 0 


DaBos 
Gticogo 
Dtarait 
St Louis 
Phoenix 
Taranto 1 5-0 

nuancomsiON 


L T Pt* 

l o u 
10 
8 
6 
7 
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Colorado 
C rtyny 
Edmonton 
Las Angeles 
San Jose 
Vancouver 
Anabefat 1 


L T Ph 

3 1 9 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 


6F GA 
26 17 
19 IS 

19 13- 
23 19 
18 16 
12 23 

GF GA 
34 20 

20 19 
22 26 
26' 30 
23 29 
Z1 23 
22 33 


OdraU 3. Las Angeles a 


aONbxrsnuars 
Oriando 1W, New Jersey 103 * 

Owtatto 109, Oevotand 107 

Portland 87, WMfcfiTgtort 42 



Sporflng Gfton 1, SevHa 1 

Bara, * aBo ^ * *** Atadiid 

1& Oeimrtiw CortMa Ifr Red Brito 1% Vqi. 

taddBd U Red So dedod It Vntancto lfc 

Radna Santander 12. Sporflng GBon la 

WtofloaKtodrtdll.Albftric BibwilrTen^. 
Mejft Raya VHtooino 10, Oviedo la 
Lagrenu lift Ccflu Vigo 9, Espanvo) & 

Ztmrym 7, Ommostrio 7; Sevfflg^H^x^ 

4(Ejuieuwmnn3 


ATLANTIC MV8WII 

W L T Pit GF GA 
0 3 TT 2T 9 


T8 
14 
16 22 


AIKZKrirtngtagl 
Departure 1, HafciBtDd 1 
Gothenburg INortioaptago 
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TraQriXNgaOrefatol 
Umea VOfurgardenO 
OsKrOOrgryteO 
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. “"“"■•"■WLora.omi* 
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RUGBY LEAGUE 
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Britati 2& New Zeatand Maoris 40 
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SOIL 

NATIONAL LEAOUS 
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INTERNATIONAL WFttATTi TRIBUNE, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1996 
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'The Answer Is Clear for Biimmg Spectators’ Lives 


L Special to the Herald Tribtmr 

ONDON— Shrugs of futility and 
a m i nute of siience nmsr nor be 
the soecer world’s only response 
•« oh dead m Guatemala’s natioaafsta- 

wim last Wednesday. 

A sport that has more member coun- 
tnes than the United Nations; a nd a 
greater financial remover than most in- 
dustries, c anno t go on absorbing p en - • 
°<uc mass suffocation of its spectators. . 

For the Mateo. Flores . Stadium in 
Guatemala City* read Hillsborough Sta- 
dimn, Sheffield, where 96 fans died in. 
1 989. For Hillsborough, read Katmandu 
a yep- earlier, or Bastia in 1992, or 
Lusaka last spring. 


World Soccer / Roi Huoms 


by panic in atsnas without escape. The 
victims ran into steel fencing. 

We have seen it before — too many 
times. Those of us drawn to this lovable, 
flawed, contagious game must breath • 
down the necks of administrators until ' 
there is no escape for them from ac- 
countability for malring the . play- 
grounds safe. 

The news from Guatemala City hit 
me at4 A.M. in Manchester when I flew, 
in with Manchester United’s team from 
a match in Istanbul.- Dnvmg hom&over ■ 
|he next three hours, I listened to shock-, 
ingly f amili ar radio bulletins, each in- 
creasing the number of falaEties. 

First there was anger. Thendepres- 
si on. Uien remembrance feat this is how 
it happened in England, md . this is a 
nightmare that recurs more often tiran. 
earthquakes sending tremors down the 
spine of a great pastime. 

Soccer, which crosses all boundaries, 
brings deathas indiscriminately asjoy~ 
Condolences from Zurich, wheetFIFA 
presides over tins ever expanding sport, 
come with practiced regularity. 

But, after the mourning, what positive 
steps can FIFA take? First, don't wait 
for the inquest Already we hear conP 
flirting stones from the stadium drat 
became an instant morgue — .stories of 


ticket forgers whose greed over- 
crammed the 45,000 capacity, stories of 
a badly designed tunnel, of a drunken 
brawl prcdpUatmg. the stampede. 

Those are contributory but not the 
causes of death. The fencing that men, 
women and children in their team’s col- 
ons ran into was agaiirdai instrument of 
death. You rush, you panic, you blindly 
tread on peqpteas they fall beneath you, 
and ultimately y ou hit that Impenetrable 
fence, mid those pressing behind you 
push and push until breati) is gone. 

“h came flooding back," said Trevor 
Hicks; chairman of the Hffisbarough 
Family Support Group. “I was driving to 
work co a pleasant morning when I heard 
of Guatemala bn the radio. In a matter of 
fiye minutes. - I relived HfllsboroagfaL” 
Where be lost his. two tcenaged daugh- 
ters. 

. “I feh tphysicaDy rick. Will they never 
learn? Have the lessons been forgot- 
ten?" 

No, sir. They learned, because FIFA' 
stipulated that stadiums must never be- 
come as overcrowded as Hillsborough’s 
standing terraces. Indeed, FIFA backed 
the rush toward- all-seat arenas, par- 


They know the region, know the hu- 
man cost, and may have a shrewd idea of 
what elements compounded the fatal 
rush. But if they listen to Sepp Blatter, 
FIFA’s general secretary, they know tire 
priority: Get rid of the fencing. 

“We saw at Euro 96 how security and 
the atmosphere should be in the stadia." 
Blatter , has said. “To see those high 
fences is as if the spectators are prisoners 
rather than football fens." 

. . The steel cages criminalize people 
and threaten their lives. They are a cheap 
way of corralling citizens, cheaper than 
proper policing with surveillance cam- 
eras to detect fee threatening minority. 

. Blatter saw enough at Enro96 to rail 
on France to remove fencing before the 
World Cup in 1998. He was told that 
they remain fay FrenchJaw. Blatter, and 
FIFA, have no more urgent mission than 
to tackle tire government of France. 


W HAT ARE they aforid of? Fan 
invasions are rare. Maybe the 
reason is the cost. England's 
government, obliged under fee terms of a 
leading judge’s report on Hillsborough, 
has contrib ut ed £437 milli on on the 40 
stadiums in the top two divisions during 
the 1990s. But FIFA should embarrass 
the Bench government, if need be. Fans 
must not be sent into areas feat ought to 
cany health warnings. More-over, FIFA 
— soon to be awash wife cash from 
billion-dollar television deals for the 
2002 md 2006 World Cups — can afford 
to fund a team of safety inspectors. 

The territory is vast, the responsi- 
bility greater. FIFA’s “flying doctors” 
would drop in to diagnose, to advise 
remedial action where there is time, to 
prevent people from being sent to then- 
death. Safety must be paramount where 
large and excitable crowds mass in what 
is both a sport and a boom industry. 

Rob Hughes is on the staff of The 
Times of London. 


is what Guatemala and Costa Rica were 
about to play when tragedy struck. 

. Guatemala is oceans away from soc- 
cer’s moneyed mainstream. In world . 
rankings, it rates 113 th and its 8 million 
people hope that their boys win one day 
qualify far a Wodd Cup. • 

FIFA’s Committee for Security Mat- 
ters and Fair Play is to meet Nov. 7. Hie 
ctanman. is Lennart Johansson, who so, - 
much enjoyed England’s stadjmm — 
without fencing — at Etno96. 

Also ah fee committee is Jack 
Warner,, the member Stx Trinidad and 
Tobago, whose national team is doe to 
play in Guatemala next month. On 
HFA’sexecutive is Isaac SassoSasso of 
Costa Rica, who witnessed tire carnage. 


Soccer Clubs Go Public 


'.i-j > 

•' 't* -3 


A^eme France-Presse 

MILAN ■— Forget the computer companies and the 
fashion bouses, themost exciting move in Italian financeis 
about to come from the boots' of tire nation’s footballers. 

Italy’s Parliament is to debate a government decree 
changing fee law mallow clubs to become profit-making 
companies listed cm stock exchanges around the world. 

Toe clubs of the Sefie A have had a special status 
whereby any profits had to be reinvested in sporting 
activities. Soon, feey may he able to keep any earnings 
and seek capital from share issues: * 

Italian soccer is already closely tied to fee business 
community- AC Milanis ownedby fee media tycoon Silvio 
Berlusconi. Inventus is ownedbyfefi Agnelli family, which 


there will be a lot of-intere^t But I suspeet the biggest, 
interest win come fee small investor, from the fens. 

"there is a problem,” he said. “To join fee Milan 
stock exchange you treed have had a balance sheet in the 
black for three years running. I don’t think many will be 
able to demonstrate this.” ' 

According to the Corriere della Sera newspaper, AC 
Mflan will tell shareholders next week that it made an 
accumulated lote of 40 Isltion bra far the year to June 30 
plus fee months of July sod August. Milan’s last pro fit ab le .. 
yearwasl99L 

Daniele TaTusso, a dealer at Lfniprof, was more cau- 
tious: “Many would see a soccer club as a risk investment 

because there are a thousand things that could affect 
performance.” 


U.S. Soccer League 
Plans a Small Spree 


By Alex Yarinis 

New York Times Service . 

Major League Soccer’s first 
season has encouraged its of- 
ficials to increase spending. 
But the league’s hierarchy is 
firm about sticking to its ori- 
ginal Jongrterm business plan. 

The league had expected 
an average, attendance of. 
10,000bntdrewanaverageof 
17,416 a game. 

“We exceeded expecta- 
tions by about 80 percent,” 
Doug Logan, a commission- 
er. raid. “But I take the real- 
istic approach that you don’t 
establish yourself because of 
success in one season.” 

The MLS hopes to avoid the 
mistakes of die North Amer- 
ican Soccer League. Wife the 
New York Cosmos as its flag- 
ship .franchise, the NASL ex- 
panded from 18 to 24 teams 
after its 1978 season and dis- 


No time to declare victory 
in the first year,” said Aim 
Rofeenberg, the MLS chair- 
man. at the new league’s 


Foxboro Stadium near Boston, 
where 34,643 drenched fans 
watched D.C United’s 3-2 
overtime triumph over fee Los 
Angeles Galaxy. “Our oblig- 
ation is to continue to improve 
our product” 

To do that, the league got 
approval from fee U.S. Soccer 
Federation to increase the 
numb er of foreign players on 
each team from four to five for 
the next three years. 

To help develop American 
players, the league has ap- 
proved what it calls Project 
40, which will select 40 play- 
ers out of high school and 
place them on developmental 
teams beginning next season. 

“We think feat Project 40 
is crucial for the league and 
fee national team,” Kothen- 
berg said. 

The success of the MLS and 
exposure overseas has promp- 
ted offers from abroad for sev- 
eral of fee league's marquee 
players. Rofeenberg said die 
league would do its best to 
keep the players. 



Tub fjan/.VffnK*' Kiimi ftiwc 

The Chargers’ wide receiver Tony Martin breaking free of the Raiders’ cornerback Larry Brown to score. 

Raiders Knock Out QB and Chargers 


By TJ. Simers 

Lot Angeles Tima 

SAN DIEGO — The Oakland Raid- 
ers won a game of dropped passes, 
penalties and more penalties Monday 
night when they beat the Chargers, 21- 
14, in San Diego before 62350 towel- 
waving fens in Jack Murphy Stadium 
after knocking out quarterback Stan 
Humphries in fee first quarter. 

San Diego, which relies heavily on 
Humphries was left wife Sean Salisbury, 
a radio announcer all last season, atquar- 
texback.Salisbuty,hfflKlicappedltyanin- 
ning game which is nor up to National 
Football League standards, managed to 


throw a pair of touchdown passes to Tony 
Martin before the rest of his team self- 
destructed. 

The Chargers were penalized nine 
times for 84 yards. They gained an av- 
erage of 13 yards a cany on fee ground, 
and surrendered 310 yards on defense. 

“We’ve got to stop these foolish pen- 
alties." said the Chargers' coach. 
Bobby Ross. ’ ‘These guys are paid good 
money and are grown men.” 

Jeff Hostetler, fee Raiders’ emotional 
leader as well as feetr director on offense, 
completed 20 of 33 passes for 191 yards 
with a touchdown and an interception. 
His will to win was apparent all night as 
he chastised his receivers for poor play 


and urged on his running backs, who ran 
for 131 yards in 34 carries. 

Like the Raiders, fee Chargers are not 
tiie same without their quarterback. In the 
first quarter, Humphries scrambled from 
the pocket, gained 5 yards and slid feet 
first to the turf, which according to the 
rules should protect him from being hit. 

Chester McGlockton, the Raiders' 
320-pound (145-kilogram) defensive 
tackle, forgot himself, and attemp ted to 
permanently plant Humphries at fee San 
Diego 49-yara line, dislocating his left 
shoulder and burying the Chargers. 

White said, "that was the best game 
I've probably seen Chester play since 
he’s been wife the Raiders." 



Shanahan Scores 2 Goals 
As Red Wings Stop Kings 


Reier A Hbtu/AP 


EXHIBITION GAME — Anthony Mason of the 
Charlotte Hornets driving past the Cleveland 
Cavaliers' Chris Mills. The Hornets won 109-107. 


The Associated Press 

DETROIT — Brendan 
Shanahan scored his first two 
goals for Detroit and Chris 
Osgood got his second 
shutout of the season as the 
Red Wings beat the Los 
Angeles Kings, 3-0. 

ine Red Wings won then- 
second straight Monday night 
even though their power play 
again failed to seme. They 
were 0-for-7 on the power play 
and are now O-for-33 this sea- 
son. 

“I don’t think it’s gotten to 
the poinr where it’s frustrating 
yet, because it seems like 
we’re close," Shanahan said. 
"But when the power play 
isn ’t going well, the best thing 
to do is keep it simple — get 
the puck onto the middle of 
fee ice and just pul it on the net 
and wait for the bounce." 

Thai was the strategy Sha- 
nahan used to score his first 
two goals since the Red Wings 
obtained him in an Ocl 9 trade 
dial sent Keith Primeau and 
Paul Coffey to Hartford. 


His first goal came just 17 
seconds into the game when 
he skated between two de- 
fenders at the left circle before 
sending a wrist shot past the 
Kings' goalie, Stephane Fiset. 
It was Shanahan's first goal 
since his last game with the 
Whalers on Ocl 8. He added 
another in the second period. 

Steve Yzerman added a 
goal and two assists and Greg 
Johnson had three assists for 
the Red Wings. 

Los Angeles lost for the 
second straight night, and the 
coach, Larry Robinson, was 
upset 

“I hate losing as much as 
fee next guy, but sometimes 
it’s not losing but how you 
lose," Robinson said. “I 
don’t think the effort was 
there tonight" 

The Kings were outshot 
40-19 in the only NHL game 
Monday. Los Angeles had 
only 11 shots through two 
periods and several efforts in 
the third were thwarted by 
Osgood's goalkeeping. 
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Just a Paper Tiger 


By Russell Baker 


N EW YORK — So we 
have been deceived all 
these years about Bob Dole. 
He is just a paper tiger. Cer- 
tainly a bumbler at the killin g 
game. 

After advance warnings — 
“Stand back! Dole's going to 
take off the gloves!” — we 
approached the telly like 
people going to the Indiana- 
polis 500, terrified of the 
carnage we might see but lust- 
ing to see it anyhow. 

Mean Bob Dole was com- 
ing off the leash. 

For years we had heard how 
fiercely he scowled when he 
talked of '‘Democrat wars.” 
In those days he had been a 
mere vice-presidential candi- 
date taking the low road to fire 
up President Fold's re-elec- 
tion campaign. Imagine what 
be might do this night when he 
would be fighting for his life. 

□ 

For years we had beard how 
all humanity shuddered when 
he asked President Bush to 
"quit lying about my record." 
Oh sure. President Bush's 
primary commercials in New 
Hampshire that year had been 
misrepresenting Dole's record 
all right but so what? Who but 
a beast would use die word 
"lying” when speaking of 
presidents? 

Only the Shadow knew 
what evil lurks in the hearts of 
men, but the whole nation had 
had a brief peek at it when 
Bob Dole used that word. 
What brutality must lurk in 
the heart of a man who t hinks 
a president capable of lying? 

So there we were, glued to 
the tube, mouths watering for 
mayhem. What we saw was 
the end of a myth. Dole's half- 
hearted efforts at clawing our 
golden boy were absurdly am- 
ateurish. 


He was die Cowardly Lion 
escaped from “The Wizard of 
Oz.” Dole left with only the 
memory of Clinton's placid 
smile which, in many TV 
shots, floated over his 
shoulder, vanishing and re- 
appearing like die Cheshire 
Cai's. 

Hie question was not who 
won. but how we managed to 
deceive ourselves all these 
years about Dole's meanness. 
Political reporters say candi- 
dates need ‘ ‘fire in the belly” 
and “instinct for the jugular" 
if they hope to win. Dole's 
fire is all in die mind which 
turns it into wit, which is 
death to politicians. 

□ 

Instinct for the jugular? 
The Clinton jugular was 
available for slashing. How 
about that eerie $425,000 
political contribution from 
the Asian gardener. Mr. Pres- 
ident? A gardener yet! 

Clinton passed the time 
s milin g, talking chummy to 
the audience and standing at 
his lectern so gracefully you 
knew he must have practiced 
for hours with experts on 
standing at lecterns. 

Dole’s attempts to live up 
to his publicity as a mad slash- 
er were simply embarrassing. 
He obviously hadn't hired 
any slashing experts to teach 
him the moves. More likely, 
he was just too squeamish to 
go for the jugular. 

Behind Clinton's choirboy 
smile is a genuine instinct for 
the jugular. It was this same 
Just Plain Smilin' Bill, re- 
member, who interrupted his 
1 992 campaign to be on hand 
in Little Rock for the exe- 
cution of a mentally retarded 
man. Showed he was for the 
death penalty, you see. 

After last Wednesday's 
performance, you suspect 
Dole couldn’t have done that. 

New York Times Sen-ice 


Good Grief! The Sorrows of Charles Schulz 


By Sharon Waxraan 

Washington Pail Service 


S ANTA ROSA, California — Charles M.‘ 
Schulz surveys the bustling ice rink he 
had built a few steps from his an studio in 
Northern California. “My whole life has 
been one of rejection,' ' America's most suc- 
cessful cartoonist says. “Women. Dogs. 
Comic strips.” 

A moment of silence while this curious 
information sinks in. 

Dogs? 

“I've been reading F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
short stories lately.” he goes on. “I like diem 
because everyone gets rejected. Ever read 
‘The Rich Boy'? He frequently puts his head 
in his hands and cries.” 

The fact is. Schulz — creator of Charlie 
Brown, Snoopy, Linus and other indelible 
icons of baby boomers' carefree youth — 
never forgets' a slight Lib; the high school 
yearbook that rejected bis drawings. Like the 
red-haired girl who turned down ms proposal 
of marriage, or the wire-haired fox terrier, 
Andy, who died on him a few years back. 
Like the post office clerk In 1 950 who asked 
Schulz what was in the package he sent out to 
United Feature Syndicate every week. 
Schulz explained: That comic strip about 
little kids. The clerk shrugged and said he 
didn't think much of it. 

"I still get things rejected,” he says, 
munching on a platter of fish and chips at his 
habitual window table at the ice nnk. His 
expression is even and friendly, as if by now 
he has come to expect rebuffs. ‘ ‘Three years 
ago I had a whole TV series rejected. CBS 
decided it would like a Saturday morning 
series of Snoopy and his brothers and sisters 
as puppies. I wrote eight of them — the mare 
I wrote the better they got — I sent them to an 
animator who sent them to CBS. A couple of 
weeks went by, I didn't hear anything. Fi- 
nally they said, no, they didn’t want it. 
because the dogs didn't talk. I said, ‘Well, 
dogs don't talk.' But they never even called 
me to discuss it." He sighs. ‘ ‘That's the way 
it is with most people. Most of us are ac- 
quainted with losing. Very few of us ever 
win. And I've never been especially good at 
laughing at myself.” 

Welt good grief. 

Perhaps a bit of perspective is in order. 
"Peanuts,” which debuted in 1950, now 
appears in 2,600 newspapers around the 
world, reaching an estimated 355 million 
readers in 75 countries. It has inspired 40 


anim ated television spe- 
cials, four feature films 
and a long-running Broad- 
way play ("You’re a Good 
Man, Charlie Brown"), 
sold 300 million books and 
spawned an industry of re- 
tail products from greeting 
cards to bed linens to 
“Chuckwear” clothing. 
The success has not only 
been commercial; an ex- 
hibit of Schulz’s work was 
displayed at the Louvre in 
1990, and a “Peanuts” 
concerto, believe it or not 
by coniem 


aporary 

poser Ellen Taaffe Zwilich 
will premiere at Carnegie 
Hall next spring. 

As if this- weren’t 
enough, HarperColfins is 
unl eashing a new line of 30 
“Peanuts” books this 
month, a million copies al- 
together, marketed for 
children and the adults 
who grew up with the strip 
("Love Isn't Easy” . and 
“Me, Stressed Out?” are 
some of the tides). . 

In truth, the 73-year-old 
Schulz appears to live an 
almost impossibly idyllic 
existence. His plush, 
roomy studio is nestled in a 
wooded glen near the com- 
munity ice rink he had built 
27 years ago, and both are 
but a short drive through 
the Santa Rosa Hills to the 
house he shares with his 
lively, loving wife of 23 
years, Jeannie. He begins eveiy day with 
breakfast at the ice rink, which he built when 
the one his kids used closed. Then he heads to 
the studio to answer mail and draw the strip. 
He scrolls back to the rink for lunch, where he 
banters with the regulars and checks on the 
progress of the annual Christmas show, an 
original production in which he has a hand. 
He’s back in the studio until 4 and then he 
usually has dinner with Jeannie at a local 
restaurant. 

Schulz is fit, a tall, handsome man with a 
head of silver hair. Thrice weekly he does an 
aerobic workout; he also plays golf and ice 
hotkey. He is rich — he has an eight-seater 


com- 



Bettor Tbe W-fetagtnoPh* 

Schulz at Snoopy Gift Shop in Santa Rosa, California. 

jet for short trips and more money than he 
could ever hope to spend. He is famous and 
beloved by the American public. 

But with all his success. Schulz remains a 
fragile and melancholy soul; he carmot help, 
but see the world through the prism of a 
painful and frustrating childhood. Schulz's 
father was a barber in St Paul, Minnesota, 
keeping the family afloat on a sea of endless 
35-cent haircuts. Both parents had only 
third-grade educations. “Sparky,” as every- 
one called (and still calls) Schulz, did all 
right socially as a kid and skipped ahead two 
half-grades, but by junior high school,“the 
roof fell in,” as he puts it. He couldn't keep 


up- His grades were misera ble. B e had- 
pimples. No one paid him . 

F ‘llnhigh school I was a nonentity. I faded 
everything.” he says. “I was a decent lade- 
SdAsoti of a barber — al least my fether 
££ a job. I didn’t belong to anytim^ Iwas 
never given credit for knowing bow to draw. . 
Why didn’t someone ask me to work on die 
high school paper? -They didn t even com* 

C ^That, of course, is not the whole truth. In -: 
fact Sparky and another girl hi elementary 
schoolwon diplomas as the smarted to® in 
class the year tos family movedfe Needjp, 
California (they moved back to St Paul after 
i year). He made the golf team as a senior m 
high school: he shot up to nearly 6 feet and 
wasn’t a nmt anymore. And be once got the 

highest mark in an fllustratiou class. Bui toa 

- sensitive boy with secret ambitions, every 

cut was a lasting scar. • .. ‘ ;• 

Schulz reserves a special densaon for ms 
teachers. There was one in elementary 
school who assigned the class to use the 
encyclopedia to write an essay. Schulz wrote 
his using a small set he bought from the 
corner nve-and-dime with money he had 
painstakingl y saved: “I handed it in and sire 
said, ‘Not much material here/ 1 told her it 
«imf from my own encyclopedias. She said, 
‘Then I think you need- a new se t of e n- 
cyclopedias.* ” He smiles, a wry wrinkle 
across his face. “Here was a chance for a 
teacher to talk to someone who wasn’t stu- 
pid, who was shy and sensitive. She blew the 
whole opportunity.” He pauses. “She was 

an idiot.’ 

These experiences indelibly marked the 
young Schulz and became a bottomless fount 
of creative irony and bittersweet humor for 

die artisL In a strip completed in recent years. 

Peppermint Patty tells Marrie that being 
subdued is the key to success at school — 
“Subdued, Marcie, that’s the secret,” she 
says. Then she gets her report card with aD- 
minus and the teacher’s remark: “Student 
fails to speak up in class.” 

Schulz wouldn’t dream of retiring, or of 
handing his strip overt© a team of assistants, 
as some other cartoonists have. He does, 
however, think about mortality. He had by- 
pass surgery 16 years ago and was supposed 
to live only another 10. 

grim!?: has decided, that once he dies or 
becomes too ill to continue it, “Peanuts” 
will cease to exist “Everything has to end,” 
he says. “This is what I do. This is my excuse 

for existence. No one else will touch it.’ ’ 
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PREMIERE PREVIEW — - Andrew Lloyd Webber looking at sketches 
for “Whistle Down the Wind” ahead of its world premiere in December. 


PEOPLE 


I T’S OFFICIAL — The Beatles are 
now bigger than the Beatles. A 
quarter-century after they split up, the 
Fab Four are having their hottest year 
ever. Six million back-catalogue Beatles 
albums have sold so far in 1996, topped 
by 13 million copies of two new Beatles 
anthologies, publicist Geoff Baker says. 
That outdoes any year in the 1960s, 
when the Beaties were still together. 
Sales from a third anthology comin g out 
this week could put sales over the 20- 
million mark for the year, according to. 
Baker. He said teenagers had bought 41 
percent of the albums, meaning the 
Beaties' most lucrative fens now were 
bom long after the band split up in 1970. 
Gross record sales, TV rights and video 
sales are expected to earn about $735 
million this year, with most of tire money 
going to the EMI record company. The 
Beatles' cut will be split between Paul 
McCartney, George Harrison, Ringo 
Starr and John Lennon’s widow, Yoko 
Ono. 

□ 

The comedian EDen DeGeneres will 
host the Grammy Awards in 1997. when 


the music awards ceremony returns to 
New York. The event will take place 
Feb. 26 at Madison Square Garden. De- 
Generes, nominated for an Emmy for 
hosting last year’s Grammies, stars in 
the television situation comedy “El- 
len." This fell, tiie show’s creators 
teased viewers and the media with hints 
that her character would reveal herself 
to be a lesbian. ‘ ‘I’m very, very proud to 
announce that I will be coming out” — 
long pause — “to New York,” De- 
Generes said in a taped statement 

□ 

Staff, family and friends of Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu feigned a security 
crisis to lure the busy Israeli prime min- 
ister to a surprise birthday party. 
"Where is die secret operation I came 
here to discuss?” asked Netanyahu, 
who was summoned to the conference 
room adjacent to his Jerusalem office 
for consultations with security advisers. 
He seemed stunned to discover a white- 
frosted birthday cake and a party for his 
47th birthday. Among those assembled 
were Netanyahu's wife, Sara, and two 
young sons, Yair, 5, and Avner, 2. 


Works by the dance pioneer Twyla 
Tharp and tile composer Benjamin 
Britten will be among the highlights of 
next year's Spoleto Festival U.SA The 
festivaL held in Charleston, Sooth Car- 
olina, will present “Wozzeck,” Alban 
Berg’s 1920 opera, as well as Britten’s 
‘ ‘Curlew River, 1 ' a 1 964 chamber opera 
rarely staged in the United States. The 
dance pro gra m includes performances 
by tire San Francisco Ballet and by tire 
Tharp! company. The 1997 Spoleto, 
which nms from May 23 to June 8, also 
features two musical theater pieces. Lee 
Brener will stage “Loin Noire,” and 
“In Xanadu,” based on the Coleridge 
poem about KublaJChan, wiD be staged 
with a company of giant puppets. 

It was ddjh vu for Shirley MacLaine 
when she went out to defend her Cali- 
fornia home from a nearby wildfire 
roaring above the Pacific Coast She and ' 
other Malibu residents bosed down their 
roofs as burning ashes felL MacLaine, 
who’s been through 10 blazes, said she 
loves the area, but quipped, “They 
ought to change the area code, though. 


and make it 911.” Just in case. 
MacLaine packed several suitcases with 
pictures, books and some clothes. 

* ‘Childhood pfctures and pictures of my 
life. Do yciu kn6w how many pictures 
that is?” doe asked. “Not just this life,” 
joked MacLaine, a well-known believer . 
m reincarnation. “I have pictures from. 
13.000 lives.” 

• 'D 

“I don’t think makeup is rocket sci- 
ence or a cure for cancer.” Cindy 
Crawford says. Well, that's refreshing, 
since the model has devoted some 100 
pages of text and photographs to die 
subject in “Cindy Crawford’s Basic 
Face,” a makeup workbook. Of course, 
her basic" face is better than nearly 
everybody else’s. But “we all react to 
fet days or when you have a zit,” Craw- 
ford insists. “In high school, when I had 
a pimple, I would put my glasses on and 
walk around with a big folder in front of 
my face.” Crawford says she chose the 
face as the topic of her first book, writ- 
ten with makeup artist Sonia Kasfauk, 
because, for women, “our physical look 
is pur armor, it’s our power suit.” 




...and the fastest, dearest 
connections home 

If you still haven't discovered how easy it is to stay in 
touch from overseas with AT&T Direct® 1 Service and 
your AT&T Calling Card, now is the time to check it 
out. Because for a limited time, you can get a free gen- 
uine leather passport ticket holder - compliments of 
AT&T Direct Service. We know once you try AT&T 
Direct Service, you’ll never call any other way. Plus, 
you can save up to 60? o by using AT&T Direct Service 
instead of charging the call to your hotel room*. So call 
right now and say “hi" to someone you love. You’ll 
enjoy the fastest and clearest connections home* and 
get this valuable travel companion absolutely free! 

To use AT&T Direct™ Service simply dial tbe AT&T Access 
Number listed below for tbe country you are in and 
follow tbe voice prompts. 


AEST Access Numbers 


Europe 


Austria • o 022-903-011 

Belgium • O-8OO-10O-1O 

France .0800-99-0011 

Germany 0130-0010 

Greece m 00-800-1311 


Ireland 1-800-550-000 

Italy* 172-1011 

Netherlands • 064122-9111 

Russia 0 ▲’(Moscow! i .755-5042 

Spain O 900-99-00-11 

Sweden .020-795-611 


Switzerland • .0-800*550011 

U.K.A .0800-89*0011 


Middle East 


Egypt • (Cabo) t 510-0200 

Israel 177-100-2727 

Kuwait 800-288 


Saudi Arabia <> 1-800-10 

U.A. Emirates • 800-121 


Africa 


Ghana .0191 

Kenya a 0-800-10 

South Africa .0-800-99-0123 


Can't find tbe Access Number for tbe country you're calling from? Just ask any operator for AT&T Direct** Service. 
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□ Ifes! Please send me my fe/QQST Passport HoWer 
(OfeavaiUabtetol^ 

Please complete tbe following to receive your free gift. 

1. Did you place a call with your AT&T Calling Card sad AT&T Direct Serrice 
on this trip? □ Yes □ No 


2. Which country did yon visit/call from?. 


3. What is the AT&T Access Number for that country?. 


4. Have you previously used AT&T Direct Service? □ Yes □ No 

5. From where do you typically call? □ Hotel □ Office CL Residence 
□ Public Phone □ Other 


6. AT&T Galling Card Number (dual todndejwr rao. 
Name. 


Address 
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Home Telephone Number. 


to: ' --- ■■■ 

AT&T Free Passport Cover . 

EG. Box 208 
Huckemin, NJ 07978 USA 

• • ; ™. ■■ - or • : 

From the U$, call 1 800:931-2292 or fax this coupon to 1 800 603-091 1 

From outside the U.S. dial the AT&T AcoessMimber for the country yon are in and - 
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